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CHAPTER    ONE 

THE    POPULATION 

NEW  ZEALAND  is  called  the  Britain  of  the  South  by 
its  people,  who  are  of  the  Anglo-Celtic  race.  One,  there- 
fore, expects  to  find  them  proud,  self-respecting,  and 
deliberate ;  not  easy  to  move,  and  when  moved  difficult 
to  thwart.  These  qualities  meet  the  stranger  every- 
where, just  as  they  do  in  the  old  land  from  which  the 
people  have  come,  with  a  leaning  towards  the  indepen- 
dent side,  subtle  but  distinct.  The  Duke  of  York  touched 
a  sympathetic  chord  when,  in  1901,  he  called  the  New 
Zealanders  '  chips  of  the  old  block.'  When  he  said  at 
the  London  Guildhall  a  little  later  that  their  chief 
want  was  an  immigration  system  worked  in  connexion 
with  the  Mother  Country,  the  approval  was  not  quite  so 
general :  partly  because  the  general  feeling  in  the  Colony 
is  that  no  possible  immigration  system  could  hope  for 
the  great  advantages  which  characterised  the  system 
which  has  made  these  islands  an  honour  to  the  Anglo- 
Celtic  race. 

The  several  immigration  efforts  which  supplied  New 
Zealand  with  the  grand  people  who  shaped  its  destinies 
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were  remarkable  for  carefulness  of  selection,  and  were 
confined  largely  to  a  class  of  people  who  could  set 
up  an  independent  standard  in  any  wilderness.  In  these 
islands,  moreover,  though  there  is  yet  much  wild  country 
beyond  the  limits  of  settlement,  there  is  no  scope  for 
pioneer  work  which  can  be  compared  with  what  the 
first  Colonists  found  before  them.  The  wilderness  faced 
them,  and  in  one  of  the  islands  the  wilderness  was  peopled 
by  the  most  formidable  and  highly  organised  savage  race 
that  has  ever  come  into  contact  with  civilisation.  It  was 
a  situation  requiring  all  the  pride,  self-reliance,  and  deter- 
mination of  the  race  to  which  the  new  arrivals  belonged. 
The  work  before  them  was  immense.  The  settlement  of 
lands,  the  building  of  towns  and  their  government  on 
lines  of  national  permanency,  the  making  of  laws  based 
on  old  principles  to  meet  novel  conditions,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  new  people  by  themselves,  the  establishment 
of  commerce  and  manufactures,  the  education  of  the 
young,  the  provision  of  shelter  and  treatment  for  the 
sick, — all  these  things  were  before  the  pioneers  of  the 
wilderness.  They  did  not  all  press  at  once  for  settlement. 
Some  were  very  real,  such  as  the  making  of  roads,  while 
others  loomed  like  phantoms  of  a  future  life.  But  shortly 
that  future  life  lengthened  and  quickened  the  strides  of 
its  approach.  Thus,  after  sixty  years,  New  Zealand  has 
adult  suffrage,  a  system  of  old-age  pensions,  State  life 
assurance,  and  very  nearly  a  State  bank.  It  has,  more- 
over, a  large  railway  system  and  several  municipal  tram- 
ways, the  penny  post,  and  ocean  liners  up  to  twelve 
thousand  tons  ;  each  liner  taking  more  sheep  frozen  than 
the  largest  c  runs '  of  the  palmy  days  of  '  squatting ' 
accommodated  on  their  grassy  hillsides.  There  is  also  a 
comprehensive  educational  system,  and  the  country  sent 
eight  thousand  soldiers  to  the  Boer  War.  These  facts 
and  others  show  how  quickly  the  phantoms  threatening 
the  pioneers  took  practical  shape. 

The  work  did  not  come  before  them  in  a  neatly 
arranged  programme,  with  a  deliberate  distribution  of 
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dates  and  a  convenient  list  of  engagements.  A  mass 
of  it  pressed  on  the  day  of  landing,  and  had  to  be  taken 
up  anyhow.  In  later  times,  an  Alpine  visitor,  accom- 
panied by  a  burly  Swiss  guide,  was  climbing  one  of  the 
principal  ridges  of  the  Southern  Alps,  the  rope  by  which 
they  were  attached  together  being  coiled  at  the  feet  of 
the  guide  as  the  other  climbed.  Suddenly  the  climber 
was  swept  into  space  by  a  falling  rock,  and  was  as 
suddenly  suspended  by  the  rope  in  the  guide's  hand 
over  the  precipice  below.  The  guide  had  snatched  up 
the  coil  at  the  right  moment,  and  fortunately,  getting 
hold  of  the  right  end,  had  won  the  first  move  in  the 
game  of  life,  and  so  well  that  a  few  simple  adjustments 
enabled  the  pair  to  get  safely  out  of  their  trouble.  That 
is  a  typical  story.  Sudden  difficulties  had  to  be  suddenly 
met ;  the  right  end  was  usually  taken  up :  adjustments  of 
various  kinds  followed. 

In  a  development  of  that  kind  other  qualities  of  the 
race  came  into  serious  systematic  exercise.  There  was, 
for  example,  the  instinct  of  self-government.  The  instinct 
began  by  calling  a  public  meeting,  at  which  speeches  and 
resolutions  were  the  order  of  the  day,  and  an  abiding 
respect  for  the  law  and  authority  the  moving  spirit.  A 
man  not  given  to  reflection  might  live  fifty  years  among 
municipal  elections  and  political  contests  without  giving 
a  thought  to  the  foundation  of  things.  But  no  pioneer  on 
the  edge  of  the  wilderness  in  public  meeting  could  fail 
to  be  struck  by  the  significance  of  what  he  was  doing. 
These  pioneers  knew  how  to  find  the  will  of  the  majority, 
and  to  that  will  they  held  on  tenaciously,  trusting  that 
it  would  take  them  out  of  their  difficulties.  The  first 
meetings  produced  committees  which  exercised  repre- 
sentative functions,  and  eventually  crystallised  into  road 
boards  and  river  boards.  When  the  yoke  of  government 
began  to  be  felt,  which  was  during  the  process  of  landing 
themselves  and  their  goods  at  the  first  port,  these  Colonists 
became  unhappy  at  the  thought  that  they  could  not 
change  their  government  in  twenty-four  hours,  in  the 
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good  old  British  constitutional  manner,  whereupon  they 
early  called  for  representative  institutions.  When  they 
first  got  Parliaments  they  had  them  all  over  the  land,  and 
they  practised  Parliamentary  government  in  the  most 
astonishingly  orthodox  way.  Not  one  of  the  members 
had  ever  sat  in  a  Parliament  in  his  life.  But  that  did 
not  prevent  them  getting  about  the  business  with  the 
proper  solemnity  and  a  very  British  assumption  of  perfect 
familiarity.  At  the  outset  they  discovered  that  they  were 
an  '  august  assembly.'  They  had  no  traditions,  so  they 
adopted  all  the  traditions  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
they  endowed  Mr.  Speaker  with  the  infallibility  of  his 
position.  They  bowed  to  him  with  the  deepest  respect ; 
they  moved  about  their  Chamber  with  an  air  of  complete 
independence  tempered  by  bated  breath ;  they  quickly 
absorbed  all  the  necessary  principles  and  precedents  ;  and 
great  were  their  ideas  of  the  power  of  the  '  highest  Court 
in  the  land '  and  of  '  the  majesty  of  this  House.' 

Such  was  the  General  Assembly,  and  as  was  the  General 
Assembly  so  were  also  the  provincial  Parliaments.  These 
have  disappeared,  swept  away  by  the  will  of  a  people  sick 
of  too  much  government,  but  the  Assembly  remains. 
And  as  it  was  in  the  beginning  so  is  it  now.  The 
sturdiest  Radical  is  subdued  by  its  traditions,  adopts  its 
air  of  awed  independence,  begins  from  the  outset  to 
uphold  the  rules  of  courtesy  which  keep  debates  within 
decent  limits,  and  there  is  no  greater  reverence  than  his 
for  '  the  men  of  old  who  first  gave  tone  to  our  Parliamen- 
tary life.'  It  matters  not  that  he  is  fond  of  denouncing 
the  '  selfish '  policy  with  which  these  '  ancient  Conserva- 
tives were  identified,'  a  policy  long  reversed  by  the  party 
to  which  he  has  '  the  honour  to  belong ; '  his  deep  reve- 
rence for  the  Parliamentary  methods  of  those  men  of  old 
is  undiminishedj  and  will  probably  go  on  like  the  classic 
stream,  in  omne  volubilis  avum. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  peculiar  to  New  Zealand, 
for  each  of  the  great  self-governing  Colonies  has  a 
Parliament  of  which  much  the  same  may  be  said. 
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New  Zealanders  claim  that  their  Parliament  is  in  many 
ways  superior.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Parliament  is  here  as 
elsewhere  the  outcome  of  British  experience  and  British 
qualities.  Whether  the  strong  likeness  between  the 
mother  of  these  Parliaments  and  her  children  is  sign 
of  the  Imperial  future,  as  well  as  product  of  the  Imperial 
past,  remains  for  the  world  of  practical  politics  to  decide. 
At  present  the  question  is  regarded,  at  all  events  in 
New  Zealand,  as  still  in  the  region  of  academics. 

This  love  of  order  the  miner  brought  with  him  to  the 
wilds,  brought  it  from  Australia,  where  it  was  at  the  first 
outbreak  of  gold  digging  almost  the  only  ruling  influence. 
Before  the  Victorian  authorities  had  had  time  to  get 
copies  of  mining  laws  from  California,  and  policemen 
from  Ireland,  considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  by 
the  miners  in  the  settlement  of  mining  disputes.  In 
California  this  difficulty  brought  the  revolver  and  its 
eldest  son,  Judge  Lynch,  to  the  front.  Victorian  public 
opinion,  which  did  not  like  the  family,  installed  the  rules 
of  the  London  P.R.  and  strictly  saw  fair-play,  until  such 
time  as  the  statutes  and  the  policemen  took  charge  of 
the  situation.  This  feeling  was  brought  to  the  mine- 
fields of  New  Zealand  in  due  course,  and  in  the  mining 
traditions  there  are  some  Homeric  stories  of  the  'fair 
play'  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  diggers  of  old. 
Our  miners  went  further,  for  when  the  inevitable  bush- 
ranger appeared  he  found  no  friends  to  shelter  him  and 
telegraph  news  for  him.  The  bushranger,  finding  the 
rest  of  the  population  of  the  same  mind,  soon  '  petered 
out.' 

This  invocation  of  sport  for  the  serious  affairs  of  life 
reminds  one  that  the  pioneers  did  not  forget  to  bring 
their  sports  with  them,  as  well  as  the  love  of  the  fair- 
play  which  runs  through  them  all.  The  work  of  colonising 
thus  proceeded  from  the  first  with  a  due  admixture 
of  play.  In  those  days  there  were  race  meetings  in 
which  the  sorriest  hacks  were  treated  with  the  respect 
due  to  Godolphin  Arabians ;  they  were  presided  over  by 
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stewards,  and  gentlemen  riders  abounded.  Everybody 
had  '  a  little  luncheon '  on  the  course ;  nearly  every- 
body put  his  money  on  something  ;  most  of  the  popula- 
tion had  clear  ideas  about  the  rules  of  racing,  and  woe 
to  the  man  whose  horse  was  '  pulled.'  As  with  racing  so 
other  sports  were  founded,  and  the  early  days  were 
graced  with  recreation.  Men  laid  aside  the  axe  and 
the  plough,  agreed  to  suspend  grumbling  against  muddy 
roads,  and  went  off  in  parties  to  'kill  something'  and 
talk  horse,  dog,  gun,  rod,  and  everything  pertaining 
thereto. 

And  who  were  these  who  had  taken  up  the  axe  and 
the  plough  ?  I  knew  a  Colonist — alas  !  what  would  I 
not  give  if  he  were  with  us  yet? — who  had  begun 
brilliantly  on  the  Stock  Exchange — a  hardy,  genial 
Englishman,  enjoying  life,  spic  and  span,  and  vastly 
popular.  Presently  he  appeared  in  a  New  Zealand  forest 
at  the  side  of  a  bullock  team,  draying  stores  and  some- 
times passengers  from  place  to  place.  He  cracked  his 
whip,  with  a  skill  which  astonished  the  professional 
'bullock-puncher,'  through  many  a  day  of  hard  toil; 
laying  it  aside  for  an  occasional  shot  at  a  duck,  wood- 
pigeon,  swamp-hen,  quail,  or  anything  that  kept  his  hand 
in.  Race  meetings,  joyous  and  primitive,  were  the  oases 
in  his  desert ;  a  place  to  which  he  always  alluded  with 
unfailing  cheerfulness,  and  his  talk  ever  reflected  the 
undauntable  instinct  of  'getting  on.'  Wherein  he  had 
a  consistent  supporter  in  his  young  wife,  who  swept  the 
whore*  cooked  the  meals,  washed  the  clothes,  kept  the 
children  bright,  forgot  London  delights,  and  was  always 
brisk  as  a  bee  and  tuneful  as  a  bird.  Very  soon  he 
found  a  channel  to  take  him  to  the  front.  The  bullock 
dray  grew  to  a  horse  waggon,  and  the  waggon  becoming 
a  '  service,'  it  was  not  long  before  its  owner  became 
a  citizen  of  consequence  in  a  rising  town,  a  member  of 
the  '  august  Assembly '  aforesaid,  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  and  an  authority  on  education  as  well  as  sport. 
*  "  Whare  "  is  the  Maori  word  for  "  hut." 
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Another  picture  rising  out  of  those  pioneer  days  is  of 
a  sturdy  ploughman  who  followed  his  master's  fortunes 
to  the  new  Britain,  and  made  his  own.  He  began  with 
his  wages,  and  they  often  were  paid  in  kind.  He  got 
hold  of  a  little  land,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  practical 
side  of  things  made  his  land  grow  into  a  farm.  His 
knowledge  increasing  with  his  property,  he  got  to  sit  in 
the  chairs  of  Road  Boards  and  County  Councils,  and  now 
having  purchased  the  place  founded  by  his  old  master, 
whose  fortunes  had  gone  downhill,  he  is  a  leading  light 
at  agricultural  shows,  and  is  supposed  by  the  opponents 
of  a  certain  kind  of  democracy  to  be  an  authority  on 
matters  political.  In  the  farming  population  there  are 
many  who  have  become  independent  freeholders,  after  a 
beginning  much  like  the  beginning  of  this  one.  In  the 
development  of  national  character  what  a  powerful  factor  ! 

In  the  North  the  proximity  of  the  Maori  was  a  very 
successful  character  moulder.  It  has  been  said  that  in 
certain  good  old  times  the  settled  policy  of  civilised 
nations  towards  savage  races  in  contact  was  '  going  their 
own  way,  and  punishing  the  natives  if  they  didn't  con- 
form to  it.'*  Without  accusing  people  of  anything 
of  that  kind,  one  cannot  deny  that  the  misunderstandings 
between  the  two  races  were  frequent  and  serious.  The 
Maori  on  his  side  had  many  customs,  laws,  and  obser- 
vances which  he  expected  everybody  to  understand  as 
well,  in  spite  of  their  complexity,  as  he  did  himself — 
though  that  would  have  been  nothing,  had  he  not  also 
expected  everybody  to  be  ready  to  take  the  conse- 
quences, from  the  loss  of  a  blanket  to  the  punishment 
of  death.  The  Maori  was  a  good  fighter,  belonged, 
indeed,  to  an  organised  force,  and  knew  the  art  of  war 
thoroughly  after  his  manner,  which  was  formidable. 
He  was,  moreover,  just  as  proud  as  the  Pakeha,f  just  as 
deliberate  and  even  more  suspicious. 

*  Introduction  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  to  Maning's  '  Old  New 
Zealand.' 
f  European. 
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Here  was  a  situation  in  which  diplomacy,  tact,  and 
self-reliance  were  required,  together  with  good  sense,  self- 
control,  and  the  greatness  of  mind  which  acknowledging 
mistakes  is  ready  to  atone  for  them.  In  some  settle- 
ments these  were  found ;  in  others  they  were  not ;  and  it 
happened  sometimes  that  war  came  in  spite  of  everything, 
and  settlers  were  left  in  the  open  exposed  to  violence. 
Of  these,  some  stood  their  ground,  but  most  came  in  to 
the  towns,  and  for  a  time  there  was  a  life  of  blockhouses 
and  militia  training.  The  peaceful  citizen,  placing  wife 
and  bairns  in  safety,  patrolled  round  about.  Regiments 
were  locally  raised,  volunteers  came  to  the  front,  and 
there  was  a  stirring  time,  with  death  on  the  battlefield 
and  tough  fighting  in  the  deadly  ambuscade.  All  these 
events  were  eagerly  watched  from  all  sides;  public 
opinion  everywhere  ceased  to  be  parochial ;  and  the 
national  character  was  hardened  in  the  fire. 

Courage  also  was  required  in  other  directions  than 
war.  Take  such  a  case  as  the  making  of  the  Lyttelton 
tunnel.  A  community  of  eight  thousand  people,  scattered 
over  a  large  province,  found  itself  cut  off  from  its  port  by 
a  big  hill,  and  the  project  of  tunnelling  a  couple  of  miles 
was  gaily  set  before  them.  Then  ensued  a  struggle  of  lurid 
character,  and  the  opponents  of  the  scheme  had  expert 
evidence  on  their  side.  The  promoters  replied  with 
more  expert  evidence,  got  hold  of  the  right  end  of  the 
rope,  in  fact,  and  the  tunnel  was  made,  with  the  best 
results.  It  may  be  said  that,  after  all,  a  tunnel  is  an 
ordinary  thing.  But  for  a  handful  of  settlers  in  the 
first  decade  of  pioneer  life,  working  out  their  destiny  in  a 
solitude  unrelieved  by  ocean  cables  and  steam  com- 
munication with  the  outer  world,  a  big  tunnel  was  a  very 
formidable  undertaking,  and  the  great  fact  remains  that 
it  was  faced  with  fortitude  and  a  level  head.  In  other 
places  there  were  other  undertakings,  and  all  gave  a 
stamp  to  the  national  character. 

Thus  pioneering  progressed  with  courageous  and 
calculating  self-reliance.  Everything  that  was  wanted 
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was  done  by  this  selected  handful  of  people,  which  made 
the  most  of  the  genial  climate  and  productive  soil.  They 
worked  and  they  played  and  they  prospered  with  healthy 
minds  in  healthy  bodies.  They  set  up  representative 
institutions,  developed  local  government,  established 
manufactures,  cultivated  the  soil,  spread  networks  of 
roads  and  railways  over  the  country,  brought  their  natural 
harbours  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  day,  made  harbours 
where  there  were  none,  mined  according  to  the  best 
methods  for  gold  and  coal,  and  gave  their  young  people 
the  education  of  the  primary  school,  the  secondary 
school,  the  technical  school,  and  the  university.  In  a 
word,  the  small  bands  of  Colonists  that  landed  apparently 
all  forlorn  shortly  by  their  vigour  of  character  and  solid 
common  sense  established  the  organised  life  of  civilisa- 
tion in  all  its  branches  where  they  had  found  a  wilder- 
ness. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  character  of  the  New  Zealand 
people,  account  must  be  taken  of  the  work  they  did 
entirely  on  their  own  initiative.  They  came  of  a  proud, 
self-respecting,  practical,  vigorous  stock,  and  the  great 
work  they  did  developed  their  national  character.  A 
picked  people  of  the  best  race,  improved  by  stress  of 
colonising  work — such  are  the  New  Zealanders  of  to-day. 

The  name  of  their  country  has  been,  perhaps  is  now, 
the  object  of  a  certain  amount  of  cavil.  'Why  New 
Zealand  ? '  one  asks,  reinforcing  the  old  question  with  a 
hint  of  the  undesirableness  of  the  Dutch  flavour.  Another 
suggests  Maori-land,  but  the  country  is  not  now  the  land 
of  the  Maori  any  more  than  it  is  the  land  of  the  Moa. 
The  Moa  is  gone,  and  the  permanence  of  the  Maori 
remnant  presents  a  problem  inscrutable  if  not  insoluble. 
The  Maori  gives  picturesqueness  to  the  past,  work  for 
the  present,  and  interest  in  the  future ;  but  it  is  not  right 
for  these  reasons  to  ignore  the  race  that  has  made  the 
country  what  it  is.  A  little  comical  it  may  be  that  the 
Dutch  name  bestowed  by  Tasman  should  be  now  the 
name  of  the  country  from  which  that  great  navigator  fled 
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incontinent  some  centuries  ago.  But  the  Boer  war  has 
given  us  a  '  New  Zealand  Hill '  which  by  no  other  name 
could  sound  as  glorious.  The  Dutch  origin  of  the  name 
may  be  said,  therefore,  to  have  received  a  Dutch  justifi- 
cation. As  there  are  many  other  things  quite  as  honour- 
able and  more  peaceful  associated  with  it,  '  New 
Zealand'  may  be  truly  said  to  have  stood  the  test  of 
time. 
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CHAPTER    TWO 

THE    COUNTRY 

NEW  ZEALAND  was  in  some  respects  considerably  more 
picturesque  when  the  pioneers  entered  it,  and  is  now  in 
most  places  vastly  more  accessible  than  it  was  then.  You 
do  not  travel  in  first-class  express  trains  everywhere,  nor 
are  the  express  trains  you  do  travel  in  up  to  the  speeds 
of  the  '  fliers '  to  which  the  traveller  is  accustomed  in 
older  countries.  Nor  are  the  hotels  everywhere  on 
the  palatial  scale  which  distinguishes  the  great  tourist 
routes  of  Europe.  A  shelter  hut  in  the  Alpine  regions 
does  not  seek  to  go  beyond  its  name :  it  shelters  from  the 
weather  and  is  provided  with  food,  mostly  of  the  tinned 
order,  and  there  are  bedding  and  blankets  in  damp-proot 
lockers.  But  luxury  and  spaciousness  together  with 
architectural  adornments — these  are  looming  large  some- 
where in  the  mists  of  the  future.  On  the  whole,  however, 
any  one  who  wants  to  see  New  Zealand  can  do  so  with 
reasonable  despatch,  and  can  be  sure  of  comfortable 
entertainment  by  the  way,  much  of  it  quite  up-to-date. 

It  is  a  country  picturesque  before  all  things,  and  in 
many  varieties  of  the  term.  Ironbound  coasts,  as  else- 
where, alternate  with  beaches  of  sand.  In  places  fertile 
plains  come  down  to  the  sea,  in  others  rolling  downs,  in 
others  the  foothills  of  great  mountains,  and  sometimes 
the  great  mountains  themselves.  Then  you  have  fjords, 
like  those  of  Norway ;  a  network  of  them  there  is  in  the 
south-west  portion  of  the  southern  island — '  sounds,'  as 
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they  are  always  called,  great  stretches  of  deep  water, 
with  lofty  mountains  descending  from  picturesque  summits 
by  precipitous  heights  to  the  sea-level,  snow  above,  the 
colours  of  forest  and  sea  below.  In  the  north  of  the 
same  island  two  large  sounds  of  softer  character  occur, 
and  the  northern  districts  of  the  other  island  are 
characterised  by  large  inlets  of  the  sea,  into  which  many 
rivers  flow  through  a  charming  forest.  Forests,  indeed, 
though  not  in  the  primeval  magnificence  of  which  the 
pioneers  discoursed  so  wonderfully,  still  cover  vast  areas 
of  the  country,  and  everywhere  they  have  the  tropical 
appearance  produced  by  climbing  vines,  ferns,  and 
palms,  and  a  dense  jungle.  The  stranger  who  sees  the 
forest  for  the  first  time,  in  Auckland,  or  in  the  Manawatu, 
or  near  Hokitika,  Dunedin,  Invercargill,  Oxford — any- 
where— is  apt  to  imagine  that  he  has  got  into  a  tropical 
region.  The  effect  is  peculiar  where  the  glaciers  of  the 
Southern  Alps  descend  nearly  to  sea-level  in  the  midst  of 
the  trees  and  the  countless  flowering  plants  of  the  forest. 
Nowhere  else  does  clear  white  ice  shine  among  such 
brilliant  surroundings. 

The  two  islands  vary  principally  in  their  natural  record, 
so  to  speak.  Over  the  northern  is  written  the  history  of 
fire,  and  over  the  southern  that  of  water.  This  difference 
is  locally  summarised  into  'cold  lakes  and  hot  lakes.' 
It  is  not  exclusive  for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  South  Island 
contains  in  Bank's  Peninsula  the  most  remarkable  remnant 
of  vulcanism  perhaps  in  the  world ;  and  on  the  other,  the 
Southern  Alps,  which  are  the  slates  on  which  the  history 
of  water  has  been  written  with  pencils  of  ice,  are  con- 
tinued in  softer  form  through  the  North  Island  from  Cook 
Strait  in  the  same  north-east  direction  to  the  East  Cape. 

It  is  remarkable  and  interesting  that  this  Alpine  range 
is  in  the  same  direction  as  the  line  of  highest  elevation 
throughout  the  Western  Pacific ;  and  that  Cook  Strait,  by 
which  it  is  bisected  at  right  angles,  is  in  the  line  of 
deepest  depression.  Parallel  with  Cook  Strait  is  the 
northern  range  of  mountains,  extending  from  the  North 
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Cape  to  the  flanks  of  the  Alpine  continuation.  In  the 
latter  part  of  that  island  are  three  volcanic  zones,  two 
extinct  and  one  active.  The  active  is  the  Hot  Lake 
region  about  Rotorua  and  the  great  Lake  of  Taupo,  and 
it  extends  from  the  volcano  of  Whakaari  in  the  Bay  of 
Plenty  to  the  summits  of  the  volcanic  ranges  Tongariro 
and  Ruapehu.  West  across  the  island  and  standing 
near  the  coast  is  the  volcano  Taranaki,  Mount  Egmont, 
marking  the  prolongation  of  this  line,  which  long  ago 
became  extinct.  This  mountain,  compared  to  the 
faultless  cone  of  Fusiyama  by  travellers,  gives  a  special 
character  to  the  scenery  of  the  west,  which  it  dominates 
for  miles. 

The  active  volcanic  districts  are  picturesque  with 
mountain  and  plain,  forest,  river,  and  lake.  At  the  two 
ends  of  the  line  the  volcanoes  discharge  their  black 
masses  of  smoke  into  the  atmosphere,  and  everywhere 
else  there  is  the  restless  energy  of  geysers,  solfataras, 
fumaroles,  and  every  species  of  volcanic  activity. 
Hochstetter,  first  of  all  scientific  people,  visited  this 
region,  and  left  a  description  which  for  accuracy,  compre- 
hensiveness, and  vigour  has  not  even  yet  been  surpassed. 
Literature,  in  the  persons  of  Froude,  Trollope,  Dilke, 
Sala,  and  many  travellers  who  have  been  read  with 
pleasure  by  the  world,  has  had  much  to  say  of  its 
beauties.  Here  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  penetrated 
nearly  forty  years  ago,  riding  from  the  Bay  of  Plenty. 
There  were  hostile  tribes  in  those  days,  but  the  faithful 
Arawa  watched  over  him  with  such  scrupulous  care  that 
no  human  being  from  outside  ever  got  within  three  miles 
of  his  party.  While  the  Duke  canoed  and  shot  and 
fished,  bathed  in  the  waters,  wandered  over  Rotomahana 
to  the  marvellous  Pink  and  White  Terraces,  attended 
Divine  Service,  joining  in  the  Maori  hymns  at  Ohinemutu, 
the  outposts  of  the  Arawa  swept  the  country  all  round 
him  with  ceaseless  vigilance.  A  banner  given  them  by 
the  Duke  and  a  bust  of  '  Te  Quini,'  which  he  sent  them 
on  his  return  home,  preserved,  canopied,  and  tended 
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with  scrupulous  fidelity,  are  the  mementoes  of  that 
episode.  When  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  were 
under  the  shadow  of  that  canopy  in  1901 — for  they  did 
not  forget  Rotorua — an  aged  chief  tottered  before  his 
tribe  to  do  them  honour.  The  Duchess,  gracious 
always,  remonstrated  with  the  veteran  for  exposing 
himself  to  cold  and  wet  at  his  time  of  life.  The  answer 
she  received  convinced  her  that  the  loyalty  which  dis- 
tinguished this  people  in  the  time  of  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  had  not  evaporated  when  his  nephew  came 
amongst  them. 

This  region  has,  of  course,  become  a  tourist  resort, 
and  equally  of  course  the  bulk  of  the  work  of  preparing  it 
has  been  done  by  the  Government.  The  Government 
laid  out  a  township  at  Rotorua,  and  supplied  it  with 
drainage,  water,  and  light;  erected  baths  and  found 
appliances  for  diverting  the  water  from  the  great  natural 
basins ;  imported  a  medical  scientific  balneologist, 
analysed  the  various  waters,  computed  their  quantity, 
made  lists  of  the  diseases  curable  by  each,  and  supported 
everything  by  a  basis  of '  regulations.'  They  made  roads 
about  the  district,  found  steamboats  for  the  lake  traffic 
or  subsidised  those  already  existing,  and  in  the  matter  of 
fees  to  the  Maori  guides,  proprietors,  purveyors  of  horses, 
boats,  and  provisions,  reduced  the  chaos  of  exorbitancy 
to  a  properly  ordered  and  easily  recognised  tariff. 
They  could  not  restore  the  Red  and  White  Terraces 
after  they  were  blown  away,  but  it  is  generally  believed 
that  they  did  their  best.  Private  enterprise  has  all  the 
field  of  accommodation  and  catering  to  itself,  and  has 
filled  it  with  hotels  and  boarding-houses  suited  to  all 
purses.  At  Rotorua  you  can  have  comfort,  bathing, 
bands,  golf,  tennis,  bowls,  handsome  grounds — every- 
thing except  the  gambling  of  a  Continental  watering- 
place.  As  a  set-off  to  the  lack  of  gambling  you  can  study 
the  Maori  race  in  its  various  phases.  In  the  first  days 
of  settlement  the  region  was  difficult  to  reach.  Now  you 
can  reach  it  by  rail  or  coach,  as  the  fancy  takes  you. 
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If  going  from  Wellington  overland,  the  way  lies  over 
the  plain  to  the  west  of  the  mountain  chain  which  is  the 
prolongation  of  the  Southern  Alps.  It  is  a  pleasant 
country  to  go  though,  a  country  of  green  pastures, 
with  plantations  rising  up  like  islands,  cornfields, 
hedges,  flocks  and  herds  that  live  on  the  land,  and 
prosperous  towns,  broad  streeted,  well  spread  out  on  the 
plain,  living  on  the  flocks  and  herds.  Here  and  there 
the  train  runs  through  forest,  and  the  eye  enjoys  a 
charming  picture  of  great  boles  and  crowding  vines,  of 
moss  and  fern,  of  branching  palm  and  thick  underwood, 
of  flowering  shrubs  and  grasses.  There  are  clearings  on 
either  side,  deserts  of  logs  dead  and  decaying,  with  green 
grass  in  great  breadths  taking  their  places.  By  the 
way  these  occur  in  all  varieties,  so  that  when  he 
reaches  the  end  of  his  journey  the  traveller  will  have 
obtained  a  clear  idea  of  all  the  stages  of  settlement 
between  the  forest  primeval  and  the  open  grass  land  with 
the  farm  steadings  and  the  plantations. 

From  this  western  plain  two  routes  lead  to  Rotorua, 
one  up  the  Wanganui  River,  among  the  forest  cliffs  and 
the  waterfalls,  the  other  by  the  great  Waimarino  plateau 
in  the  heart  of  the  pastoral  country  of  two  provinces,  the 
road  skirting  the  volcanoes  to  the  Taupo  Lake,  where 
the  coach  lands  the  traveller  well  in  the  volcanic 
region. 

Another  route  is  by  Napier,  which  gives  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  central  country  of  Wairarapa  and  the 
rich  region  of  the  east,  home  of  shepherd  kings,  where 
the  vine  and  the  citron  flourish  with  occasional  corn. 
After  a  night  in  the  bright,  pleasant  breakwater  city,  the 
route  leads  inland  over  range  after  range,  crossing  the 
Alpine  prolongation,  and  strikes  into  the  volcanic  region 
by  the  great  pumice  desert  of  Kaingaroa,  picturesque 
with  its  hill  margins.  Tongariro  and  Ruapehu  are  great 
landmarks  on  the  left,  and  Tauhara  and  Tarawera  on  the 
right.  Science  wonders  whether  the  pumice  dust  which 
has  made  this  plain  a  desert  came  from  these  volcanoes 
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in  the  olden  time,  or  whether  the  great  basin  of  Taupo, 
now  filled  by  the  waters  of  the  lake,  was  not  once  the 
site  of  a  great  volcano  from  which  destruction  was 
scattered  around  for  centuries  ? 

Yet  another  way  of  reaching  Taupo  is  by  the  Lake 
Waikaremoana.  The  road  keeps  by  the  seashore  north- 
wards through  rich  pastoral  country,  duly  branching 
off  at  the  Clyde  River,  which  receives  the  outlet 
of  the  lake.  Waikaremoana  signifies  the  '  Sea  of  the 
Rippling  Waters.'  It  was  the  site  of  flourishing  Maori 
settlements  for  centuries,  secured  from  invasion  by  the 
great  mountain  range  to  the  north,  the  prolongation  of 
the  Southern  Alps  once  more.  'Star  Lake'  is  also  a 
name  for  this  fine  sheet  of  water,  so  called  by  those  who 
first  saw  from  the  mountain  tops  the  bright  silver  lake 
with  its  many  arms  plunged  in  the  dark  green  of  the 
forest  spurs.  In  every  bush  there  is  a  legend,  in  every 
bay  a  tradition,  on  every  headland  and  rock  a  familiar 
spirit.  It  is  the  home  of  the  Uriwera  tribes,  last  to  make 
submission  and  open  their  lands.  Now  their  lake  and 
their  streams  are  full  of  trout,  and  the  wild  country  around 
is  stocked  with  game.  A  rough  but  quite  practicable 
road  takes  the  traveller  over  the  ranges  to  the  country  on 
the  Bay  of  Plenty  side,  and  through  an  attractive  com- 
bination of  mountain,  plain,  forest,  river,  and  swamp  to 
Rotorua. 

To  the  right  of  this  route  lies  the  growing  dairy  country 
of  Gisborne.  This  is  the  Poverty  Bay  of  Captain  Cook.  It 
is  still,  as  it  was  in  his  time,  a  great  centre  of  Maori  settle- 
ment, and  there  are  European  cultivations  and  farms 
everywhere  on  the  sea  side  of  the  ranges.  Petroleum  is 
found  in  this  region,  and  at  one  time  there  was  perfervid 
prophesying  and  some  trading  in  shares.  But  the  story 
is  now  relegated  to  the  region  where  the  wild  oats  of 
youth  repose  with  all  their  traditions. 

From  Rotorua  the  route  to  Auckland  lies  down  the 
broad  plain  of  the  Waikato,  the  train  keeping  for  many 
miles  by  the  willowed  banks  of  the  Waikato  River.  It  is  a 
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picturesque  country,  all  over  which  one  sees  muttons 
and  beeves  and  turnips,  in  places  grape  vines,  and  often 
the  wattle  tree  of  Australia.  Old  stories  of  the  Maori 
are  broadcast  over  the  landscape,  the  relics  of  the 
missionary  period  are  everywhere,  and  the  grounds  of 
many  battles  between  the  races  lie  frequent  enough  on 
either  hand. 

To  the  east  lie  the  mining  districts.  In  the  blue  line 
of  hills  above  the  horizon  one  knows  is  Waihi,  the  site  of 
the  mine  that  has  paid  big  dividends  longer  than  any  other 
in  the  mining  record,  and  all  the  famous  finds  of  the 
Thames. 

North  of  Auckland  is  subtropical  New  Zealand,  a  land 
indented  with  inlets  of  the  sea,  a  land  of  forest,  the  home 
of  the  giant  Kauri  pine;  a  land  of  orange  groves  and  dairy 
farms,  one  day  to  be  famous  for  wines  owing  a  special 
character  to  the  volcanic  soil.  It  is  the  land  also  of  the 
Kauri-gum,  dug  from  the  bare  barren  soil,  under  conditions 
which  attract  a  speculative  population.  Fish  abounds 
everywhere,  pastoral  pursuits  are  very  profitable  in  places, 
timber,  fruit,  and  game  help  to  support  the  population. 
Small  towns,  clean,  picturesque,  and  prosperous,  abound, 
and  the  country  is  a  great  Maori  stronghold.  It  is 
curious  that  the  Maori  tribes  found  this  northern  land  so 
fertile  and  productive,  and  that  the  Europeans  consider  it 
in  most  places  distinctly  inferior.  At  Hokianga,  in  one 
of  the  most  extensive  arms  of  the  sea,  flourished  Maning 
who  wrote  the  immortal '  Old  New  Zealand,'  and  otherwise 
enabled  us  to  realise  the  life  of  that  most  original  of  all 
savages,  the  Maori,  in  peace  and  war.  Between  these  and 
the  Bay  of  Islands  is  the  first  battle  ground  on  which  our 
troops  met  the  Maori  warriors.  Here  we  found  that  their 
pas  could  resist  artillery,  that  their  skirmishers  understood 
the  business  better  than  any  troops  in  the  world,  that  the 
rifle-pit  was  an  invention  of  their  own.  Cape  Maria  van 
Diemen,  different  only  in  the  possession  of  a  lighthouse 
from  what  it  was  in  Tasman's  time,  makes  the  north-west 
corner  of  this  land. 
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Further  east,  on  the  short  north  coast,  is  Cape 
Te  Reinga,  where,  according  to  Maori  belief,  the  souls 
of  the  dead  assemble  in  front  of  the  cave  through  which 
they  must  pass  to  the  spirit  world.  The  Maori  of  old 
heard  their  sighs  as  they  passed,  knew  the  circumstances 
under  which  each  came  there,  and  felt  that  all  nature  was 
with  him  in  reverent  sympathy  for  the  dead.  Another 
migration,  more  material,  meets  in  the  same  spot  for 
departure.  In  March  of  every  year  the  Kuaka  (godwit) 
arrive  at  Te  Reinga  in  prodigious  numbers,  coming  from 
all  parts  of  New  Zealand.  On  the  determined  day  of 
departure,  the  birds  rise  high  in  the  air  with  great  tumult 
of  wings,  spend  some  time  in  getting  into  array,  and  sail 
majestically  to  the  northward,  bound  for  the  Siberian 
country  beyond  the  Amoor,  leaving  traces  of  their  passage 
in  the  great  Eastern  Archipelagoes  and  the  islands  of 
Japan.  In  November  they  return  as  they  went.  One 
wonders  whether  this  material  migration  suggested  the 
spiritual  to  the  imaginative  Maori. 

The  shortest  way  from  this  northern  country  to  the 
southern  settlements  is  by  sea  down  the  west  coast, 
passing  Kawhia  and  Aotea  and  Raglan,  harbours  which 
serve  a  fine  limestone  country ;  New  Plymouth,  and  the 
whole  Taranaki  coast  in  sight  of  the  ideal  dairy  country 
not  long  reclaimed  from  the  forest,  much  being  still  in 
process  of  reclamation ;  a  country  dotted  with  home- 
steads, watered  by  a  hundred  rivers,  spreading  round 
the  great  cone  of  Taranaki  (Mount  Egmont),  reaching 
down  to  the  Wanganui  and  Manawatu  plains,  from 
which  the  roads  branch  for  the  volcanic  region  of  the 
interior. 

The  South  island  offers  first  the  pastoral  country  of 
Marlborough,  with  the  great  ranges  of  the  Kaikoura,  and 
a  picturesque  coast,  the  Northern  Sounds  and  the  fertile 
plain  of  the  Wairau,  together  with  mementoes  and 
memories  of  some  old  race  of  pit-dwellers,  of  the  Maori 
and  their  wars,  of  Cook  and  his  labours,  of  various 
flourishing  whaling  settlements,  of  simple  missionary 
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enterprise,  and  the  record  and  tradition  of  much  sturdy 
colonisation. 

Further  west  lies  Nelson  Province,  with  the  deeply 
indented  coast,  in  the  biggest  bay  of  which  Tasman's 
boat's  crew  got  rough  handling  from  the  fierce  natives, 
close  to  the  strait  which  he  discovered  and  missed,  and 
which  Cook  rediscovered,  went  through,  and  named. 
They  afford  an  interesting  contrast,  these  two  captains  of 
discovery  :  the  one  with  his  bad  luck,  who  was  frightened 
away  by  the  warlike  Maori  and  buried  his  report  away 
in  some  dusty  archives  to  emerge  after  centuries,  a  feeble 
suggestion  of  what  might  have  been ;  the  other,  favoured 
of  fortune,  who  made  friends  with  the  Maori,  surveyed 
their  coasts  with  surprising  accuracy,  annexed  their 
country  for  King  George,  and  gave  his  discoveries  to  a 
world  which  to-day  honours  him  as  the  pioneer  dis- 
coverer of  a  great  self-governing  and  highly  organised 
dependency  in  the  widest  empire  of  history.  Before  we 
pass  on,  let  us  pause  a  moment  to  consider  that  the 
strenuous  Cook,  the  Acerrimus  Oceani  Investigator  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  the  sturdy,  thoughtful  Colonists  who  brought 
this  fine  country  to  its  present  state  were  of  the  same 
race. 

Northern  Nelson  is  the  Kent  of  New  Zealand,  a 
country  of  genial  climate,  of  fruit  gardens,  hop  fields, 
and  rich  pastures.  In  the  south  and  for  the  most  part 
of  its  area  it  is  a  country  of  mineral  wealth,  the  coal, 
iron,  and  gold  in  its  mountain  ranges  hidden  by  vast 
forests.  Of  the  gold  a  good  account  has  been  given  ; 
the  coal  furnishes  employment  to  many  miners  ;  the  iron 
waits  for  money,  brains,  and  population  ;  and  in  places 
the  forests  are  giving  way  before  the  march  of  the 
settler. 

To  the  south  lies  Westland,  divided  from  the  eastern 
settlements  by  the  great  chain  of  the  Southern  Alps,  the 
western  spur  of  which,  clothed  in  the  characteristic 
forest  of  New  Zealand,  fills  most  of  the  country.  Here 
the  gold  miner  took  possession  some  forty  years  ago, 
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and  to-day  represents  the  chief  industry.  Of  course,  he 
has  in  his  train  the  small  farmer,  the  dairyman,  the 
sheep-owner,  and  the  cattle-drover,  who  utilise  between 
them  all  that  is  quickly  reclaimable  from  forest  and 
swamp. 

South  of  Westland  are  the  Sounds,  and  beyond  them, 
round  the  southern  coast  comes  Southland,  the  Scotland 
of  New  Zealand ;  rich  plains  near  the  sea  in  the  east, 
connected  by  rolling  downs  and  forested  ranges  with  the 
spurs  and  foothills  of  the  Alpine  range  to  the  west. 
Flocks  and  herds  and  dairies,  cornfields,  towns,  and 
country  homesteads  fill  this  country.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Otago ;  '  stern  and  wild,'  in  the  upland  valleys, 
where  gold  is  found,  smilingly  prosperous  in  the  culti- 
vated breadths  by  the  sea.  Canterbury  follows,  with  its 
great  alluvial  plain  crossed  by  the  rivers  rushing  down 
from  the  Alpine  chain,  ready  to  make  another  Lombardy 
of  the  rich  corn  land  and  the  fat  pasture.  Some  day,  no 
doubt,  these  Colonists,  who  in  the  infancy  of  settlement 
bored  through  great  hills  and  took  railways  into  the 
wilderness,  will  take  the  hint. 

Of  this  southern  island  the  great  mountain  chain  of 
the  Southern  Alps  is  the  characteristic  feature.  It  begins 
in  the  great  stacks  of  mountains  in  the  south-west,  dividing 
the  fjords  on  the  west — the  Norway  of  New  Zealand — 
from  the  great  Otago  Lakes,  themselves  in  character 
like  fjords.  Presently  they  gather  into  one  ridge, 
which  attains  its  highest  elevation  in  Mount  Cook,  the 
Aorangi  of  the  Maori,  12,349  feet  above  sea-level.  The 
ridge  is  a  line  of  Alpine  peaks  rising  out  of  vast  snow- 
fields  feeding  numerous  glaciers,  the  sources  of  great 
rivers.  Subsidiary  ranges  diverge  on  either  side  with 
snowy  peaks  and  glaciers  of  their  own,  completing  the 
mountain  system.  After  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  the 
range  spreads  down  into  the  Kaikouras,  the  northern 
fjords,  and  the  Nelson  country. 
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CHAPTER   THREE 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

IN  New  Zealand  there  is  no  great  centre  of  population, 
to  which  everything  and  everybody  are  drawn.  The 
traveller  never  wonders,  as  in  Australia,  how  the  crowds 
of  the  chief  cities  make  a  living.  Population  is  far  more 
scattered,  as  it  naturally  must  be  in  a  country  consisting 
of  two  islands,  divided  by  mountain  chains  into  sections. 
The  settlement,  moreover,  began  at  different  points,  and 
under  different  auspices,  and  under  different  systems. 
Auckland  was  settled  in  the  midst  of  the  native  tribes. 
Shiploads  of  immigrants  arrived  from  England  and 
found  homes  without  difficulty.  The  new  arrivals  built 
the  town  on  the  shores  of  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  marked, 
quoted,  and  signed  by  nature  for  a  city.  The  inlet  is 
long,  winding  for  miles,  with  bold  water  close  to  shore, 
and  complete  shelter  in  all  weathers ;  table-lands  at  a 
moderate  deration  from  the  water-level  furnish  room 
for  the  houses  and  parks  and  recreation  grounds  of  the 
citizens ;  easy  spurs  are  between  the  two  for  the  road 
communication,  and  they  enclose  broad  valleys  fit  for  the 
business  sites  and  open  to  the  sun.  Add  a  background 
of  fertile,  picturesque  isthmus  between  the  two  seas — the 
island  here  becoming  very  narrow — easy  land  communi- 
cation north  and  south,  a  large  gulf  of  many  islands 
affording  largely  sheltered  water,  well-timbered  districts, 
with  navigable  water  running  to  the  sea,  and  the  site 
selected  by  the  fathers  of  colonisation — in  this  case 
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Governor  Hobson,  whose  choice  belied  his  name — 
becomes  beyond  all  doubt  absolutely  ideal.  Auckland 
grew  here  by  degrees,  steadily  reaping  year  after  year 
the  results  of  her  many  advantages.  The  site  had  been 
a  great  battle  ground  of  the  native  tribes,  by  reason  of 
its  fertility  and  strategic  position.  The  tribes  watched 
the  new  growth  with  curious  feelings  and  some  astonish- 
ment. When  they  wanted  to  impress  the  Pakeha  they 
had  a  habit  of  making  demonstrations,  much  as  more 
civilised  nations  muster  armies  and  navies  to  punctuate 
the  phrases  of  diplomacy.  The  first  war-dance  thus 
introduced  to  the  Colonists  made  their  hair  stand  on 
end.  The  hideous  grimaces,  lolling  tongues,  and  earth- 
shaking  leaps  of  hundreds  of  warriors  shouting  and 
moving  as  one,  with  disciplined  brandishing  of  the 
weapons,  were  not  a  reassuring  sight  to  see  for  the  first 
time. 

But  more  serious  things  had  to  be  faced,  for  a  war 
broke  out  early  in  the  life  of  the  settlement,  and  though 
there  were  soldiers  in  the  country,  and  staunch  Maori 
allies,  the  Aucklanders  had  a  good  sturdy  spirit  of  their 
own,  and  there  was  arming,  and  drilling,  and  patrolling, 
and  '  sentry  go '  to  vary  the  monotony  of  town  life. 
During  the  big  Waikato  war  the  enemy  boasted  that  he 
would  take  Auckland  and  burn  it  to  the  ground,  with,  it 
was  suspected,  certain  accompaniments  that  never  look 
well  in  print.  He  even  moved  with  the  intention  of 
carrying  out  that  plan,  and  for  some  time  the  nightmare 
of  the  Aucklander  was  the  storm  and  sack  of  his  beautiful 
city  by  the  sea.  The  Maori  had  taken  one  town, 
Kororareka,  the  first  capital.  Why  not  another,  and 
the  second  capital  ?  On  that  occasion  the  '  accompani- 
ments '  had  not  been  such  as  to  justify  the  fears  of  the 
dreamer  of  nightmares. 

For  example,  the  Maori,  who  had  elevated  his 
1  mana '  *  by  the  vigour  of  his  assault  and  the  success 

*  Reputation,  prestige,  influence,  power,  name — all  this  and 
more  is  signified  by  the  Maori  word  '  mana.' 
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of  his  combinations,  was  sitting  on  a  summit  over- 
looking the  town  of  Kororareka,  not  knowing  that  he 
was  considered  by  the  other  side  to  have  prevailed.  He 
was  just  resting  before  perchance  another  good  bout, 
when  he  perceived  that  the  inhabitants  were  being  taken 
on  board  the  shipping  in  the  harbour.  He  at  once 
refreshed  himself  with  a  howling  war-dance  in  con- 
tempt of  the  enemy  and  rushed  down  the  hill  to  loot  the 
enemy's  goods.  During  the  loot  and  the  removal  which 
went  on  simultaneously  the  town  caught  fire,  and  the 
confusion  was  increased  by  the  friction  between  loot  and 
rescue.  But  no  harm  was  done  to  any  of  the  actors  in 
the  strange  scene.  Occasionally  some  old  lady  of 
determination  was  seen  holding  on  to  a  blanket  at  one 
end  while  a  Maori  warrior  hauled  and  grinned  at  the 
other ;  but  as  a  rule,  the  Maori  permitted  the  people  to 
take  away  their  personal  belongings.  These  items,  how- 
ever, were  only  known  later.  At  the  time  the  loss  of 
Kororareka  was  felt  very  much.  A  great  deal  of 
property  was  destroyed,  and  the  prestige  of  the  British 
soldier  was  broken  down. 

In  the  campaign  that  followed  a  horrible  story  was 
current,  and  found  its  way  into  the  contemporary 
chronicle.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  a  soldier  who  had 
been  captured  in  some  engagement  was  put  to  death  by 
slow  torture  during  the  night,  his  screams  being  heard 
by  his  comrades,  who  even  could  distinguish  the  words, 
'O,  my  God,'  repeated  and  long  drawn  out  with  the 
accent  of  hideous  anguish.  The  effect  in  the  camp  was 
terrible,  and  the  soldiers  demanded  to  be  instantly  led  to 
the  assault  in  order  that  they  might  either  save  or  avenge 
their  comrade.  The  story,  spreading,  was  firmly 
believed,  and  of  course  added  greatly  to  the  terror  of 
those  who  feared  assault  and  capture.  But  however 
real  the  terror  inspired  by  it,  the  story  had,  like  other 
alleged  events  of  history  not  less  well  supported  by 
personal  evidence,  to  be  abandoned.  It  turned  out  that 
the  poor  prisoner  had  not  been  maltreated  at  all,  but  had 
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died  of  wounds  received  in  the  ordinary  way  of  fighting. 
The  same  night  a  Tohunga  (Maori  priest)  was  pre- 
paring for  the  work  of  divination.  Before  every  battle 
and  march  in  a  campaign  it  was  the  custom  to  consult 
the  omens  and  invoke  the  oracle  (Atua),  just  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
Tohtmga  were  the  augurs,  and  sometimes  they  worked 
themselves  into  frenzy  for  the  proper  discharge  of 
their  duties.  On  this  occasion  a  special  hypnotic  con- 
dition was  necessary  after  the  desperate  fight  of  the 
day,  and  the  Tohunga  was  getting  himself  into  it, 
howling  and  screaming  in  blood-curdling  fashion.  The 
warriors  as  they  listened  were  repairing  the  damage  to 
the  works.  They  worked  by  the  light  of  big  fires  of 
Kauri-gum.  Every  now  and  then  these  flared  as  they 
were  replenished,  and  often  as  the  flames  leaped  up  they 
would  be  accompanied  by  a  piercing  fortissimo  in  the 
howls  of  the  Tohunga.  The  Maori,  in  pious  delight, 
howled  in  unison,  and  the  soldiery  thought  they  were 
present  at  a  scene  of  fiendish  torture  by  fire.  They 
could  not  see  the  fire  applied,  but  the  screams  of  the 
victim  left  no  doubt  on  their  minds,  and  they  freely 
guessed  at  the  words.  Why  were  the  screams  redoubled 
when  the  fire  blazed  up?  The  conclusion  was  natural 
enough,  but  wrong.  There  is  now  no  doubt  about  the 
facts  in  the  country  round. 

The  Maori,  however,  never  managed  to  reach  Auck- 
land, and  that  city  flourished  unchecked  by  accidents  of 
war.  War,  indeed,  proved  not  an  unmixed  evil.  The 
army  of  the  Queen  was  brought  up  before  the  fighting 
ended  to  some  twelve  thousand  men,  and  the  local 
levies  amounted  to  several  thousand  more.  The 
victualling  contracts  proved  a  good  thing  for  Auckland, 
and  the  presence  of  the  military  gave  a  tone  to  the 
society  of  the  place  not  to  be  seen  anywhere  else  in  those 
days.  After  the  war  numbers  of  old  soldiers  who  had 
got  tolike  the  country  made  their  homes  in  Auckland, 
and  their  example  was  followed,  for  it  became  known 
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throughout  the  service  that  their  lives  had  been  cast  in 
pleasant  places.  Among  those  who  stayed  behind  the 
regiments  were  a  number  of  bandsmen,  a  fact  which 
explains  the  orchestral  pre-eminence  enjoyed  by  the  old 
capital  over  the  Colony  to  the  present  day. 

To  Auckland  the  tourist  began  to  come  early, 
attracted  by  the  healing  pools  of  Rotorua  and  the  marvels 
of  the  Pink  and  White  Terraces.  He  came  at  first  from 
the  other  provinces,  but  Australia  soon  began  to  rein- 
force him  largely.  The  gold  discoveries  at  the  Thames, 
which  developed  the  company  order  of  mining,  with 
its  risks  and  gains  and  extended  operations,  introduced 
another  element.  The  frequent  appearance  of  regular 
traders  with  the  islands  of  the  South  Seas  completed  the 
cosmopolitan  character  of  the  people. 

Wellington  began  life  within  a  few  days  of  Auckland. 
The  establishment  of  this  city  was  one  of  the  results  of 
an  independent  effort  of  colonisation  which  had  practi- 
cally defied  the  British  Government  itself.  The  effort 
reached  three  points,  Wellington,  Nelson,  New  Plymouth. 
A  picked  people,  mostly  from  the  South  of  England, 
were  these,  as  the  names  of  New  Plymouth  and  Mount 
Egmont  suggest.  Intensely  British,  they  were  soon 
living  among  patriotic  names  ;  of  Nelson  and  his  admirals, 
of  Wellington  and  his  victories ;  and  as  settlement  spread 
to  the  east  from  the  Wellington  district,  the  settlers 
showed  their  appreciation  of  Imperial  traditions  with 
their  Napier,  their  dive,  their  Hastings,  and  their 
Havelock.  Here  life  was  hampered  also  by  a  native 
problem,  making  the  land  title  look  doubtful,  and 
in  many  instances  worse.  The  Englishman's  castle 
appeared  to  be  on  somebody  else's  ground,  and  the 
Englishman  was  wroth.  His  wrath  was  increased  by 
the  discovery  that  the  town  had  been  set  up  at  the 
wrong  end  of  the  big  Port  Nicholson  harbour,  on  a  spot 
open  to  the  southerly  gales  from  the  ocean,  and  liable  to 
be  drowned  by  the  overflow  of  the  river  coming  from 
the  land.  Earthquakes  added  to  the  insecurity,  and  the 
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frequent  war-dances  in  the  network  of  native  settlements 
around  were  not  reassuring,  in  the  light  of  reports  of 
native  conversations  reported  by  persons  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  native  language.  The  most  power- 
ful native  chief  in  New  Zealand,  Te  Rauparaha,  with 
the  best  organised  tribes  behind  him,  threatened  Port 
Nicholson,  isolated  by  dense  forests  and  rough  ranges. 
Under  their  diversity  of  development  the  three  original 
settlements  became  separate  Provinces,  and  before  long 
a  fourth,  Napier,  hived  off  on  its  own  account  on  the 
east  coast  over  against  New  Plymouth. 

These  settlements  had  their  share  of  war.  Wellington, 
feeling  the  strain  first,  went  through  a  hard  time,  known 
to  the  pioneers  as  the  '  Blockhouse  days.'  Hawke's  Bay 
too  had  a  large  share  of  war  experience  at  various  times. 
But  it  was  in  New  Plymouth  that  the  seal  of  war  was 
stamped  deepest.  There  war  was  on  a  larger  scale, 
lasted  longer,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  military 
exploits  of  the  settlers  duly  enrolled  and  disciplined  in 
the  presence  of  the  enemy.  After  the  troubles  Taranaki 
became  a  people  of  small  holdings  vigorously  given  up 
to  the  dairy  industry,  with  small  towns  scattered  about 
on  the  edges  of  the  fast  disappearing  forest.  Hawke's 
Bay  progressed  on  a  basis  of  large  properties,  with  pro- 
portionate increase  of  incomes  and  ideas  of  living. 

Wellington  remained  for  a  time  cut  off  from  the 
back  country  by  lack  of  railroad  communication. 
Wanganui,  Palmerston,  Marton,  Feilding  and  other 
country  towns  flourished  among  the  fine  properties  of 
the  west  coast,  larger  than  those  of  Taranaki,  smaller 
than  those  of  Hawke's  Bay ;  and  Masterton,  chief  town 
of  the  central  district  of  Wairarapa,  began  like  Napier  a 
prosperous  career  in  the  midst  of  Shepherd  Kings. 
During  these  developments  Wellington  held  her  own  as  a 
geographical  centre  of  distribution,  and  increased  her 
importance  by  becoming  the  seat  of  government,  head- 
quarters of  the  Civil  Service,  and  annual  meeting-place  of 
Parliament.  One  fine  day  the  enterprise  of  her  citizens 
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connected  the  city  by  rail  with  the  fertile  and  fast  filling  west 
country.     The  result  was  progress  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Nelson,  being  free  from  wars,  enjoyed  prosperous  life 
amongst  the  orchards  and  hop-gardens;  the  pastoral 
owners  of  her  hills  grew  rich ;  mushroom  towns  became 
the  centres  of  her  mining  industries ;  a  genial  wave  of 
immigration  settled  a  number  of  retired  officers  and 
invalids  in  her  pleasant  climate ;  and  a  gentle  schism 
among  her  pastoral  people  built  a  new  Province,  Marl- 
borough,  out  of  some  of  her  ribs.  Nelson  after  these 
things  acquired  a  name  for  lotus-eating  and  refinement, 
and  began  to  have  pleasant  dreams  of  a  great  future 
as  centre  of  a  great  iron  industry.  No  one  forgets  that 
Nelson  was  the  pioneer  of  education  in  New  Zealand. 

Marlborough,  peopled  by  yeomen  from  the  North 
country,  soon  filled  the  five  hundred  miles  of  the  Northern 
Sounds  with  a  race  of  sturdy  Colonists,  who  also  cultivated 
the  Wairau  plain,  famous  for  its  barley  crops,  and  filled 
the  mountain  country  to  Nelson  and  Canterbury  with 
sheep  farms  and  the  industries  attendant. 

Further  south  came  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims.  It  was 
another  quite  independent  venture.  The  Pilgrim 
Fathers  were  filled  with  the  idea  of  establishing  a  Church 
settlement.  They  were  to  be  a  community  without 
religious  differences,  reposing  under  the  shade  of  a  State 
Church,  well  endowed,  under  a  complete  hierarchy, 
thoroughly  in  touch  with  the  mother  establishment.  This 
ideal  was  abandoned  early,  but  the  settlement  main- 
tained its  original  character  in  many  ways.  It  built  the 
city  of  Christchurch,  gave  the  names  of  English  dioceses 
to  its  streets,  and  lived  up  to  the  implied  traditions. 

Here,  moreover,  the  conditions  of  settlement  were  far 
easier  than  those  in  the  north.  There  was  no  native 
difficulty.  The  settler  was  in  an  empty  grass  plain.  All 
he  had  to  do  was  to  shout  to  his  team,  and  keep  his 
hands  on  the  plough  handles.  The  profit  of  agriculture, 
therefore,  quickly  became  manifest,  and  a  race  of  free- 
holders was  soon  rooted  on  the  land.  When  public 
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works  became  the  fashion  and  Road  Boards  began  to 
cover  the  country  with  roads,  many  a  one  with  a  know- 
ledge of  pick  and  shovel  work,  and  a  mind  strong  enough 
to  form  projects  of  advancement  and  keep  to  them,  in 
spite  of  the  temptations  of  lusty  young  towns  grown 
suddenly  rich,  found  the  contract  system  (road  and  rail 
work)  the  passport  to  the  centre  of  a  farm  well  cleared, 
with  stock  well  reared,  and  all  other  pleasant  things  to 
be  found  under  the  beneficent  shade  of  the  vine  and  fig 
tree  of  every  land  of  promise. 

At  the  same  time  the  hills  descending  from  the 
'Great  Divide'  proved,  together  with  all  the  lesser 
chains  that  extend  into  the  big  plain  from  the  west- 
ward, and  cross  its  ends  to  the  ocean,  to  be  great  sheep 
country.  The  sheep  owner  established  himself  rapidly, 
searched  for  country  with  great  persistency,  ventured  into 
outlandish  regions  with  all  the  daring  that  distinguishes 
the  explorer,  and  many  of  them  drawing  handsome  in- 
comes lived  a  pleasant  life.  Out  of  this  state  of  things 
large  estates  arose ;  farming  came  to  be  practised  on 
a  vast  scale  under  scientific  conditions ;  and  substantial 
country  towns  established  municipal  life  in  the  midst  of 
rural  conditions. 

Otago  was  yet  another  independent  settlement.  The 
pilgrims  came  out  organised  under  the  banner  of  the 
Free  Kirk.  They  landed  to  the  sound  of  hymns ;  they 
marched  into  the  wilderness  with  the  grim  determination 
of  the  Scottish  race ;  and  they  worked  their  land  with 
the  practical  tenacity  distinctive  of  the  men  of  the  North. 
Their  country  was  free  from  the  native  difficulty  •  there 
was  much  '  tussock,'  and  in  places  forest  abounded. 
But  forest  or  tussock,  Scottish  industry  plodded  on 
regardless.  They  read  '  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,' 
they  kept  the  Sabbath,  they  prospered,  and  they 
remained  frugal.  Presently  a  horde  of  strangers 
appeared,  attracted  by  the  gold  discoveries,  and  rush- 
ing over  the  land  threatened  disorganisation  of  all 
things.  But  there  were  thoughtful  men  at  the  head  of 
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affairs,  and  these,  recruited  by  a  contingent  of  enterprise 
and  experience  from  the  new-comers,  shaped  the 
destinies  of  the  settlement  on  good  lines.  They  roaded 
the  country,  they  bridged  the  rivers,  they  gave  suitable 
laws  to  the  new  industry.  The  elements  commingling, 
the  settlement  acquired  a  cosmopolitan  tone,  the  Doric 
of  Scotland  mixing  with  other  dialects  of  the  Empire 
and  preponderating  a  good  deal  as  this  Doric  is  apt  to 
do.  The  pastoral  industry  flourished  also,  and  agriculture 
was  not  behindhand. 

Westland  had  a  different  origin.  Gold  miners  from 
Otago  rushed  there  first,  tearing  up  the  valleys  for  gold, 
and  great  crowds  came  after  them  from  Australia,  ship- 
load after  shipload.  The  country  was  part  of  Canterbury. 
Like  the  ruling  men  of  Otago,  those  of  Canterbury  rose 
to  the  occasion  with  prompt  vigour.  Passes  were  dis- 
covered over  the  Southern  Alps,  one  of  the  best  moun- 
tain roads  in  the  world  was  taken  over  one  of  the  worst 
places  ;  order,  law,  and  method  reigned  in  Westland  until 
the  time  came  for  separation.  Westland,  with  the  usual 
Anglo-Celtic  instinct,  wanted  to  manage  its  own  affairs, 
and  one  fine  day  said  'good-bye'  to  Canterbury,  but 
everything  was  done  on  both  sides  with  British  correctness 
and  mutual  goodwill. 

Southland,  separated  from  Otago,  was  impelled  by  the 
same  instinct.  Thus  the  country,  divided  into  nine  Pro- 
vinces, pursued  the  even  tenor  of  its  colonising  way.  By 
1876  the  thickening  populations  had  got  nearer  together. 
Regular  steamship  services,  railways,  roads  and  coaches, 
telegraphs  and  a  well-organised  post-office,  delivering 
mails  regularly  in  every  gully  in  the  land,  had  removed 
the  reasons  for  all  this  separate  political  life.  Men  saw 
all  at  once  that  what  was  right  when  it  took  four  months 
to  get  from  Dunedin  to  Auckland  was  wrong  with  a 
journey  of  four  days.  They  therefore  abolished  the 
Provinces,  and  the  people  became  politically  one,  yet 
they  have  from  that  day  borne  the  marks  of  their  different 
Colonial  origins. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 
DIVISION  OF  WEALTH 

As  in  New  Zealand  there  is  no  great  centre  of  popula- 
tion attracting  the  bone  and  brains  to  the  detriment  of 
the  rest  of  the  country,  so  there  is  no  millionaire  class 
monopolising  profits.  New  Zealand  knows  the  multi- 
millionaire only  by  the  stream  of  paragraphic  adoration 
which  flows  through  the  newspapers.  It  knows  how  he 
made  his  money,  and  how  he  spends  it  or  saves  it ;  how 
he  travels  on  wings,  dines  off  gold,  buys  pictures  for 
kings'  ransoms;  how  he  has  dyspepsia  and  starves  in 
the  midst  of  plenty;  how  populations  tremble  at  his 
frown ;  how  politicians  and  municipal  magnates  take  his 
money.  But  it  never  expects  to  see  him  in  the  flesh, 
unless  he  comes  to  visit  the  hot  lakes  and  cold  lakes, 
and  promises  to  boom  the  Maori  Switzerland.  In  that 
case  the  Colony  will  be  glad  to  see  him.  But  if  he  took 
a  fancy  to  stay,  it  would  of  a  certainty  destroy  him. 
New  Zealand  might  perhaps  be  sorry,  but  assuredly  he 
would  be  put  into  the  press  and  the  screw  would  go 
round,  and  presently  between  graduated  taxation 
minimum  wages,  compulsory  arbitration,  resumption  of 
estates,  disqualification  Acts,  the  penalties  of  corrupt 
practice  of  all  kinds,  and  the  Land  Act  and  its  limita- 
tion of  holdings, — between  these  and  other  forces  at  the 
handle,  the  millionaire  would  cease  to  exist. 

There  is,  moreover,   no   one   in   these   islands  who 
approaches  the  millionaire.     There  are  not  many  men 
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with  ;£i 0,000  a  year.  It  is  impossible  for  anybody  but 
the  Tax  Commissioner  to  tell  how  much  the  merchant 
princes  make,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  ^"2000  to 
^£3000  a  year  is  well  over  the  average  income  of  those 
who  sit  in  Chambers  of  Commerce.  Here  and  there 
may  be  seen  a  prosperous  grain  merchant,  a  large 
unencumbered  landowner,  or  a  merchant  whose  wealth 
was  founded  on  a  great  scale  in  pioneer  days  and  has 
been,  together  with  his  connexion,  carefully  nursed. 
Take  these  out,  and  it  is  a  country  in  which  '  moderate 
men  look  big,  sir.'  The  professional  men  gravitate 
between  £500  and  ^5000.  Some  doctors  get  the 
latter  sum  on  to  their  books  but  are  not  known  to  get 
it  all  in ;  and  it  is  a  fixed  belief,  founded  on  experience 
of  many  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  that  there  are  not 
hours  enough  in  the  business  day  to  enable  the  highest 
order  of  legal  brain  to  earn  more  than  ^1500  a  year. 
Of  engineers  there  are  not  as  many  as  one  would  expect 
to  see  in  independent  practice,  though  there  are  signs  of 
improvement  in  this  respect.  As  a  rule,  the  engineers 
who  design  great  works  go  elsewhere.  Not  many  years 
ago  one  who  elected  to  remain,  after  completing  one  of 
the  best  railway  lines  in  the  country,  was  glad  to  accept 
the  secretaryship  of  a  gas  company.  Engineers,  how- 
ever, always  follow  the  flag  of  big  undertakings,  and 
here  there  are  not  many.  The  engineer  to  a  Road 
Board,  who  does  everything  and  keeps  the  books,  has 
been  known  to  be  content  with  ^250  a  year.  The 
municipalities  go  as  high  as  ^700  or  ^800,  and  one 
Harbour  Board  which  recently  advanced  the  then  salary 
of  its  engineer  to  a  modest  ^1700  (equal  to  the  salary 
of  the  Chief  Justice),  gave  a  shock  to  public  opinion.* 

Among  bankers  there  are  not  half  a  dozen  salaries 
over  ^"2000;  managers  in  the  four  centres  rule  between 
^1000  and  ^1500;  and  the  rest  of  the  salaries  right 
to  the  bottom  are  in  proportion.  Insurance  is  a  large 

*  Since  then  the  salaries  of  the  judiciary  have  been  raised — in  the 
case  of  the  chief  to  £2000,  and  each  of  the  Puisne  Judges  to  ,£1800. 
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element — fire,  marine,  and  life — and  pays  much  about  the 
same  in  salaries  as  banking,  with  some  difference  in  the 
matter  of  commissions.  The  Government  service  is  like 
Government  services  everywhere ;  it  trains  its  own  talents 
chiefly,  and  does  not  pay  them  anything  like  what  the 
same  class  of  talent  commands  elsewhere.  With  perhaps 
not  more  than  two  exceptions,  nobody  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  has  ^1000  a  year;  not  a  large  section 
draws  between  ^"400  and  ;£8oo;  and  the  great  bulk 
ranks  under  ^£300  considerably. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  pyramid  is  the  labour  stratum, 
of  which  the  farm  labourer  is  on  the  bedrock  with  five 
shillings  a  day,  or  fifteen  a  week  with  board;  the 
harvester  stands  in  the  lists  at  ten  shillings  a  day,  and 
often  gets  anything  he  likes  to  ask ;  the  shepherd  com- 
mands a  pound  a  week;  the  artisan  varies  between 
8s.  6d.  and  i$s.  a  day;  and  the  Government  service 
pay  bears  a  distinct  family  resemblance  to  these  rates, 
but  the  features  are  stamped  less  deep,  the  average 
being  a  shade  lower  all  round  perhaps. 

A  few  official  figures  will  make  the  survey  of  the 
industrial  and  financial  position  complete.  The  average 
income,  computed  by  Mulhall's  method,*  is  £44  per 
head  of  the  population,  the  nearest  approach  being  by 
Australia  at  ^40,  the  furthest  off  Russia  at  £11  8s. 
It  is  an  interesting  comparison. 

The  net  value  of  private  property  at  the  end  of  1901 
was  computed  officially  at  ^229,587,916,  of  which 
personal  property  was  credited  with  ^105,000,000.  The 
larger  figure,  it  may  be  added,  represents  a  growth  for 

*  Thus  described  by  the  Registrar-General  for  the  Colony  :  "  Take 
90  per  cent,  of  agricultural,  pastoral,  and  mining  produce,  and  60 
per  cent,  of  manufactures ;  compute  transport  at  10  per  cent,  on 
the  gross  value  of  the  foregoing  products  ;  house-rent  according  to 
the  nearest  estimate  ;  commerce  at  10  per  cent,  on  the  imports  and 
exports ;  shipping,  30^.  per  ton  ;  banking,  5  per  cent,  on  banking 
power  ;  and  allow  10  per  cent,  on  the  total  of  the  preceding  items 
to  cover  the  earnings  of  servants,  professional  men,  Civil  Service, 
etc.  The  method  may  answer  fairly  for  comparative  purposes." 
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the  decade  1891  to  1901  of  ^83,807,414.  The  latest 
figures  obtainable  (December  3ist,  1905)  give  the 
private  property  at  ^258,710,000. 

In  the  savings  banks  of  the  Colony,  on  December 
3ist,  1906,  298,746  depositors  held  an  aggregate  of 
^9»953>265. 

Everything,  however,  is  not  to  be  learned  from 
statistics.  The  question  which  every  traveller  asks  him- 
self is,  whether  this  people  is  as  comfortable  as  it  ought 
to  be  according  to  the  figures  ?  Of  course  he  finds  out  at 
the  outset  that  the  beggar  is  nearly  as  rare  as  the 
millionaire.  The  difference  is  that  the  millionaire  is  as 
rare  as  the  Moa,  and  the  beggar  is  not.  The  profes- 
sional beggar  is  unknown,  and  a  beggar  sober  is  seldom 
in  evidence.  If  you  give  a  beggar  a  trifle  just  to  '  pick 
him  up,'  the  chances  are ,  he  will  agreeably  surprise 
you  by  spending  half  on  a  bed  of  recovery,  and  the 
balance  in  getting  home.  There  is  no  '  submerged  tenth,' 
but  New  Zealand  has  not  escaped  the  common  lot  which 
was  formulated  when  it  was  said  '  the  poor  are  always 
with  us.'  There  are  individuals  here  as  elsewhere  who 
find  the  slings  and  arrows  of  adverse  fortune  too  many 
for  their  strength.  Disease,  accident,  misfortune — these 
belong  to  every  country ;  vice,  improvidence,  folly — 
these  even  the  most  determined  democracy  cannot  keep 
out  by  legislative  restriction  of  undesirable  immigration. 
The  victims  of  misfortune,  however,  do  not  beg ;  and  if 
they  were  not  ashamed,  there  are  not  enough  of  them  to 
keep  one  another  in  countenance.  The  victims  of  vice, 
on  the  other  hand,  prefer  to  steal,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Bacchanalians  who,  on  the  strength  of  not  having 
1  tasted  a  bite  for  eight  and  forty  hours,'  summon  up 
courage  in  places  of  friendly  darkness  to  ask  for  a  trifle. 

Among  the  possessions  brought  to  the  country  by  the 
pioneers  was  charity.  It  is  but  natural,  therefore,  that 
the  system  of  government  established  by  them  should 
make  a  substantial  provision  for  the  rescue  of  those  who 
go  down  in  life's  battle.  Hospitals,  lunatic  asylums, 
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the  c  mental  hospitals '  of  every  orator  and  publicist, 
industrial  schools  are  the  objects  of  large  annual  grants 
from  the  exchequer,  and  every  one  who  gives  to  a  chari- 
table purpose  knows  that  for  every  pound  of  his  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  will  put  down  another  on  the  public 
account.  The  giving  of  this  pound  is,  therefore,  organised 
in  many  ways  with  great  energy.  Charity  often  takes  the 
form  of  concert  and  play,  crowds  to  cricket  and  football, 
masquerades  in  various  lottery  shapes  at  bazaars,  disports 
itself  in  ballrooms,  and  pretends  to  take  delight  in 
lectures.  A  good  deal  of  systematic  work  is  done  by  all 
the  churches ;  there  are  many  societies,  and  as  a  matter 
of  course  the  familiar  fervour,  the  lively  band,  and  the 
characteristic  uniform  of  the  Salvation  Army  are  every- 
where. On  the  whole,  the  '  ambulance '  arrangements 
made  by  New  Zealand,  one  way  and  the  other,  for  the 
campaign  of  life  are  fairly  ample. 

There  is  an  old  age  pension  system  for  all  above  sixty- 
five  years  of  age  who  are  too  poor  to  maintain  themselves. 
With  this  the  unexpected  happened.  A  large  body  of 
scoffers  regarded  the  amount  of  the  pension — ;£i8  a 
year — as  the  main  weapon  with  which  public  opinion 
would  kill  the  measure.—  But  the  measure  astonished 
them  by  leaping  into  sudden  popularity.  No  doubt  some 
of  this  was  due  to  the  underlying  principle  that  all  workers 
deserve  well  of  the  State,  to  the  extent  of  substantial  re- 
cognition on  that  independent  line,  in  their  old  age. 
Much  also  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  payment  greatly 
simplified  the  duty,  recognised  by  all,  of  helping  their 
old  folk.  And  after  all,  it  was  felt,  eighteen  pounds  are 
eighteen  pounds  even  if  one  is  sixty-five.  This  feeling 
grew  warmer  when  Parliament,  in  the  session  of  1905, 
increased  the  amount  of  the  pension  to  £26. 

Of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  it  may  be  said  that 
their  condition  takes  the  eye  at  once  and  bears  looking 
into.  They  are  a  sleek,  well-dressed,  cheerful  people 
you  meet  everywhere  from  Auckland  to  the  Bluff.  They 
live  in  houses  for  the  most  part  of  many  rooms  in  pleasant 
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surroundings  often  of  orchard,  flower,  and  kitchen  garden. 
In  the  larger  towns  there  is  danger  of  the  slum  system, 
and  here  and  there  things  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be. 
But  these  blots  are  not  lost  sight  of,  and  it  is  quite  likely 
that  before  long  they  will  be  obliterated  by  the  combina- 
tion of  land  legislation,  public  expenditure,  and  train  and 
railway  facilities,  which  has  already  done  good  service  in 
other  directions.  Notwithstanding  these  things,  viewed 
by  a  large  section  of  the  public  with  a  fierce  hatred  and  a 
passionate  desire  to  apply  prompt  remedies,  the  sight  of 
the  people  at  work  or  at  play  is  pleasant  to  the  eye. 

The  usual  dietary  scale  from  north  to  south  comprises 
three  meat  meals  a  day.  The  standard  of  life  is  said  to 
be  not  quite  so  high  on  the  gum  fields  north  of  Auckland, 
and  undoubtedly  the  consequences  of  establishing  settle- 
ments in  unsuitable  places  are  felt  here  and  there  in  the 
north.  But  the  average  standard  of  living  throughout 
the  Colony  is  high.  The  butchers  of  every  district  would 
bear  unanimous  testimony  to  that  effect  if  they  could  be 
reached.  The  grocer  who  in  the  fashionable  thorough- 
fares purveys  the  triumphs  of  French  packers  of  game  and 
fruit,  and  the  grocer  who  carries  on  business  in  the  neigh- 
bourhoods where  the  black  pipe  and  the  white  shirt  sleeve 
are  inseparable  companions  on  Sunday  mornings  in  sunny 
verandahs,  both  tell  the  same  story,  that  the  average 
consumption  of  luxuries  is  high.  The  photographer  has 
plenty  of  patrons,  from  the  buyer  of  the  great  bromide 
extension  of  universal  beauty  and  perpetual  youth,  to  the 
humble  folk  who  are  content  to  look  as  they  are  in  their 
1  best  bib  and  tucker.'  The  milliners,  haberdashers, 
drapers,  tailors  have  no  right  to  complain,  for  all  ages  are 
with  them  and  all  prices  are  paid  to  them.  The  shops 
of  the  booksellers  are  always  thronged,  and  there  is  no  end 
to  their  novelties.  The  tobacconists  get  very  near 
together  in  the  streets,  yet  they  smile  as  they  display  their 
briar-roots  and  meerschaums,  walking  sticks  and  cigar 
boxes,  under  their  flaring  pictures.  The  country  store- 
keeper finds  profitable  customers  in  every  bush,  and  in 
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the  mining  districts  has  reason  to  know  that  gold  is  one 
of  the  products  of  the  field.  Whenever  the  national 
worship  of  the  horse  is  celebrated,  the  throng  about  the 
temples  is  great  and  eager,  especially  where  the  ministers 
of  the  totalisator  cult  are  assembled.  What  a  clanging  of 
bells  !  What  a  babel  of  tongues  !  What  a  scanning  of  the 
changing  records  !  And,  above  all  things,  what  a  flourish- 
ing of  pound  notes  and  sovereigns  !  These  things  impres- 
sively support  the  tale  told  by  the  figures  about  the 
condition  of  the  people. 

They  pay  taxes  without  being  much  bothered  by  the 
taxgatherer.  With  a  customs  tariff  of  ^2,941,000, 
the  gathering  is  not  felt  directly,  and  no  one  seems  to 
mind.  The  direct  taxation  (land  ^"405,000,  and  income 
^£27  7,000)  brings  in  ^482,000.  This  combination 
of  land  and  income  in  the  taxation  works  out  thus. 
On  the  one  hand  all  incomes  are  taxed,  and  on  the 
other  all  lands.  To  avoid  injustice  there  is,  of  course, 
an  exemption  from  income  taxation  of  all  income 
derived  from  land,  its  direct  use  that  is  to  say,  and  of 
interest  from  mortgages.  The  rates  of  this  taxation 
are : — 

INCOME  TAX. 

On  the  first  ,£1000  of  taxable  income  after  allow- 
ance of  exemption  of  ^300  and  life  insurance 
premiums  up  to  ,£5°  •••  •••  •••  •••  &/•  in  the  £,. 

On  income  in  excess  of  £ 1 300 ...     is.  in  the  £. 

Companies  (no  exemption) is.  in  the  £. 

LAND  TAX. 

Ordinary  Land  Tax  on  the  unimproved  value  ...  id.  in  the  £. 
Graduated  Land  Tax  in  addition  to  Ordinary  Land 

Tax  ^5000  to  £40,000     j1^.  to  !>»</.  in  the  ,£. 

Graduated  Land  Tax  for  limiting  holdings — legislation  1907  : — 

(a)  ^40,000  to  £41,000          Ss.  per  .£100. 

^41,00010^200,000        ...         Is.  in  the  £  per  £1000  in 

addition  to  Ss.  per  .£100. 
,£200,000  and  over  £2  per^ioo. 

(b)  Additional  to  (a),  after  March  31,  1910, 
25    per   cent,  on  amount  paid    at   (a). 
(Delay  to  give  time  for  sales.) 

Mortgages  (on  the  capital  value)       \d.  in  thej£. 
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There  is  an  army  of  valuers,  and  everything  is  done 
by  correspondence.  Earners  of  ^"300  a  year  and 
under,  and  freeholders  of  ^"500  worth  of  land  and  less, 
have,  by  reason  of  exemption,  no  interest  in  these  pro- 
ceedings. Roughly  speaking  there  are  (March  3ist, 
1906)  128,000  landowners  in  the  country,  and  of  these 
only  27,659  pay  land  tax.*  At  one  extreme  of  these  are 
the  holders  who  pay  the  graduated  tax ;  at  the  other,  those 
who,  owning  not  more  than  ^"1500  worth  of  land  free  of 
mortgage,  have  the  benefit  of  the  ^"500  exemption ;  and 
in  the  middle,  those  who  have  to  taper  off  their  exemption 
till  it  ceases  at  the  statutory  £2500.  Mortgagees  pay  the 
tax  (not  the  graduated  part)  on  the  amounts  of  their 
advances,  which  are  deducted  from  the  owner's  returns. 
Once  a  year  all  the  direct  taxpayers  send  in  their  returns ; 
the  department  replies  with  statements  of  the  assess- 
ments ;  there  is  a  court  for  the  settlement  of  any  differ- 
ences there  may  be,  and  owners  are  notified  to  pay 
within  certain  dates  on  pain  of  a  fine  of  ten  per  cent, 
for  delay,  and  delay  beyond  a  certain  specified  time 
involves  a  heavier  penalty.  The  taxpayers  frequently 
grumble  and  always  pay  up,  often  through  the  post-office. 
Absentees  pay  twenty  per  cent,  additional  all  along  the 
line,  and  differences  about  income  tax  with  the  department 
are  settled  in  private  hearing  by  a  magistrate.  The  land 
and  income  taxes  yielded  in  1904-1905  respectively 
£S52>&54  and  ^"253,952,  the  graduated  tax  being  re- 
sponsible for  ^98,000  of  the  former  amount. 

In  the  session  of  1907  a  law  was  passed  providing  for 
retiring  pensions  for  the  Civil  Service,  on  the  principle 
of  individual  subscriptions  aided  by  contributions  from 
the  State  Treasury.  This  principle,  which  was  pre- 
viously in  partial  operation — extending  to  only  some  of 
the  departments  of  the  public  service — now  applies  to 
all  employees  of  the  Government. 

*  Official  Year  Book,  1907. 
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IT  was  said  of  the  Canterbury  settlement  by  its  Pilgrims 
that  it  would  be  found,  when  established,  to  be  a  '  slice 
out  of  Old  England,  cut  from  top  to  bottom.'  Broadly 
speaking,  this  can  be  said  of  the  whole  Colony,  with  one 
important  difference.  The  application  must  consider 
Old  England  as  including  Edinburgh  and  John-o'-Groats, 
as  well  as  Cork  and  Belfast.  The  new  South  has  more 
flavour  of  the  old  North ;  the  old  South  has  grafted 
rather  more  of  its  ways  upon  the  new  North ;  and  the 
liveliness  of  the  old  West  is  manifest  everywhere,  but  in 
proportions  that  alter  with  the  various  localities.  For 
example,  in  Auckland  and  Wellington  and  in  their 
districts,  there  is  more  evidence  of  the  Western  Celts 
than  in  Canterbury  and  Otago ;  while  on  the  goldfields 
the  Irish  proportion  is  larger  than  anywhere  else.  In 
the  wild  independence,  the  violent  excitements,  and  the 
restless  energy  of  goldfields,  conditions  so  favourable  to 
emulation  and  Man,  there  was  clearly  much  that  appealed 
strongly  to  Irishmen. 

The  stranger  who  arrives  from  the  United  States  is 
struck  by  the  British  character  of  the  population  which 
he  finds  in  Auckland,  and  for  a  time  can  notice  nothing 
else.  It  is  a  population  without  hurry,  walking  calmly 
about  the  fine  city  of  its  own  building  to  which  it  has 
contrived  to  impart  some  suggestion  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  provincial  cities  of  Great  Britain.  Quite  recently  the 
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decorous  and  crowded  'bus  rumbled,  for  the  stranger's  ear, 
a  startling  contrast  to  the  ringing,  swinging  electric  tram- 
ways of  America.  But  the  'bus  has  now  receded  to  the 
back  streets  and  the  smaller  suburban  centres,  on  its  way 
to  the  inevitable  museum  of  antiquities.  The  electric 
tram,  ringing  bells  and  shining  with  paint,  reigns  in  its 
place,  applauded  by  the  progressive  party  that  brought 
it  there.  But  there  is  a  solid  minority  which  dislikes 
the  noise  and  push  of  the  new  system,  feels  offended  by 
its  ample  luxury,  sees  debt  sitting  on  its  cushions,  and 
hears  death  whirring  in  its  wheels.  There  are  even 
some  of  the  older  members  of  this  party  of  natural  con- 
servatism who  find  it  less  difficult  to  accept  the  electric 
system  than  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  trams.  The 
results  are  sometimes  sad.  Thus  even  the  coming  of 
the  up-to-date  tram  of  American  pattern  has  supplied  the 
new-comer  with  an  additional  reason  for  his  monotonous 
cry  of  '  British  to  the  backbone.'  There  is  also  a  sub- 
urban train  service,  which  leads  a  gentle,  regular  life  with 
long  intervals  of  rest,  and  is  distinguished  above  all 
things  by  a  complete  absence  of  hurry.  And  there  is  a 
service  of  ferry-boats  across  the  harbour,  far  more  brisk 
and  wideawake. 

The  architecture  at  once  fits  into  the  scheme  of 
contrast.  Here  are  no  daring  buildings  raking  the 
sky,  unmindful  of  the  fate  of  Babel.  Four  stories 
constitute  the  maximum,  and  are  rare  enough  to  be 
regarded  as  a  somewhat  rash  advanced  guard  of  a  well- 
meaning  invading  army ;  and  everywhere  the  skyline  is 
broken,  the  different  stages  of  city  development  being  in- 
dicated by  different  heights,  as  well  as  varying  degrees  of 
architecture.  In  the  main  streets,  tall  buildings  of  hand- 
some design  predominate,  in  the  various  business  styles 
common  throughout  Great  Britain,  with  facades  plain 
and  ornamental,  windows  large,  and  mouldings  some- 
times exceedingly  elaborate ;  evidently  comfortable  in 
all  their  arrangements.  Warehouses,  hotels,  printing 
offices,  banks,  insurance  buildings,  all  with  fronts  more 
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or  less  imposing,  catch  the  eye,  with  artistic  devices, 
with  offices  rented  to  all  professions  and  callings,  and 
flag-poles  above  ready  to  honour  with  bunting  all  occa- 
sions of  joy  and  sorrow,  public  and  private.  The  material 
is  chiefly  brick,  and  its  face  is  hidden  for  the  most  part 
with  the  stucco  that  apes  stone  and  pretends  to  fine 
carving.  But  here  and  there  stone  proclaims  its 
superiority,  and  brick  has  the  courage  to  appear  in 
combination,  and  is  rewarded  with  the  approval  of  the 
judicious. 

Further  from  the  centre,  the  elevation  of  the  sky-line 
drops,  and  becomes  more  unequal,  wood  begins  to  stand 
alone,  and  the  single  story  makes  havoc  with  the  general 
view.  Gradually  everything  degenerates  into  the  style 
known  as  '  Carpenter's  Gothic,'  the  '  shanty '  vies  with 
the  cottage  for  pre-eminence,  and  there  is  an  appearance 
of  faded  old  age.  It  is  an  effect  by  no  means  special  to 
Auckland,  every  large  centre  exhibiting  it  in  equal 
degree.  One  can  get  a  better  idea  of  how  these  towns 
looked  during  successive  stages  by  simply  walking  out- 
wards from  the  centre  than  by  the  most  careful  reading 
of  books,  or  the  closest  study  of  statistics.  Here  and 
there  an  inn  that  has  tottered  respectably  out  of  the 
old  times  tells  how  the  world  lodged  when  it  came  in 
from  pioneering ;  some  barn-like  Bethel  shows  in  what 
sort  of  building  the  first  settlers  were  glad  to  worship ; 
stores,  stables,  and  cottages  tell  the  rest  of  the  story  of 
colonisation,  the  current  chapter  of  which  is  illustrated 
by  those  steeples  and  spires  of  the  central  areas.  Those 
stone  halls  and  imposing  business  places,  spacious 
hotels,  roomy  warehouses,  and  substantial  wharves,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  flying  cars,  pursued  by  maledictions, 
and  the  suburban  trains,  are  achieving  a  wide  popularity 
by  a  policy  of  Festina  lente,  to  which  the  local  prints 
have  attached  an  up-to-date  label. 

As  Auckland  is  in  these  general  features,  so  are  the 
other  three  centres,  and  so,  indeed,  are  most  of  the  towns ; 
with  this  difference,  that  the  core  of  fine  buildings  is  in 
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many  of  them  much  less  in  proportion,  and  in  some  does 
not  pretend  to  exist.  They  are  all  deliberate  in  their 
habits  also.  A  gentle  current  of  humanity  flows  into 
the  Rialtos,  where  merchants  most  do  congregate,  every 
morning,  and  ebbs  out  in  the  evening.  At  lunch  time, 
the  dining-rooms  of  hotels  and  restaurants  and  con- 
fectioner's rooms  are  filled  with  people  who  are  either 
eating  quietly  or  waiting  patiently,  few  of  whom  are 
talking,  and  most  are  apparently  thinking,  not  too  much 
like  Cassius,  but  a  great  deal  (like  the  parrot)  and 
placidly. 

During  business  hours  everybody  is  busy;  a  sound 
industrious  business  it  is,  but  no  part  of  it  seems  to  be 
in  any  degree  pressing.  There  is  a  general  air  of  ease 
proclaiming  that  business  is  kept  in  its  proper  place,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  certain  alertness,  easily  recognised, 
always  ready  to  meet  profitable  speculation  half  way. 

For  example,  some  one  cuts  up  a  piece  of  suburban  land 
and  realises  prices  that  astonish  the  market,  and  presently 
the  experience  is  repeated  here  and  there.  Other  pieces 
of  land  become  prominent  in  the  market,  more  stories  of 
profit  get  into  circulation,  the  advertisement  columns  of 
the  newspapers  become  loaded  with  land  of  surprising 
value,  the  auctioneer's  hammer  is  heard  in  crowded  rooms, 
a  large  literature  of  pamphlets  and  lithographed  plans 
springs  up,  and  the  language  of  the  rostrum  penetrates 
far  and  wide.  There  is  a  '  land  boom.' 

Another  time  it  is  a  'mining  boom.'  Not  long  ago 
the  courses  of  many  rivers  were  taken  up  for  gold 
dredging ;  a  prodigious  number  of  dredging  companies 
was  floated,  many  of  them  with  designs  on  dry  land : 
a  substantial  proportion  of  the  population  cheerfully  took 
to  paying  calls,  while  it  listened  to  tales  of  small  men 
grown  suddenly  big.  The  foundries  were  inundated 
with  orders,  and  vast  numbers  of  most  unlikely  persons 
were  found  to  be  learned  in  the  distribution  of  gold,  and 
displaying  a  wonderful  familiarity  with  the  movements 
of  the  share  market.  In  due  course  lamentations  were 
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heard,  and  there  was  gnashing  of  teeth,  with  denuncia- 
tions of  the  sharp  practice  of  those  who  kept  dredgers 
afloat  on  paper  with  tremendous  profits.  Parliament 
was  invoked,  a  Committee  was  appointed,  an  enter- 
prising journalist  was  fined  for  anticipating  its  '  revela- 
tions,' and  drastic  provisions  were  added  to  the  Com- 
panies Act.  Everybody  was  satisfied  :  the  victims  were 
silent,  the  dredgers  found  the  proper  level,  the  annual 
gold  returns  showed  steady  increases,  and  everything 
went  on  in  the  old  business  way,  which  really  had 
never  been  disturbed  at  all. 

This  alertness  of  public  opinion,  hidden  by  the  placidity 
of  the  business  surface,  was  strikingly  shown  in  the  Boer 
War.  The  first  battle  caused  an  explosion  of  enthusiasm  ; 
the  first  reverse  a  feeling  of  pained  surprise ;  attention 
became  keen,  and  resignation  dogged.  Before  the  out- 
break of  hostilities,  comment  had  been  free,  the  news- 
papers and  the  man-in-the-street  arguing,  as  is  their 
custom  when  things  academic  engage  a  languid  attention. 
All  that  disappeared  in  the  first  smoke.  A  unanimous 
public  opinion  cheered  contingent  after  contingent  on  its 
way  to  the  front ;  the  relief  of  Ladysmith  was  celebrated 
with  delirious  joy  and  a  public  holiday.  Mafeking, 
when  the  siege  was  raised,  made  as  much  noise  through- 
out New  Zealand  as  a  general  action;  and  the  large 
number  of  strategists  that  sprang  up  everywhere,  deeply 
versed  in  the  lore  of  battles,  almost  made  one  believe 
that  the  whole  Colony  had  distinguished  itself  at  the  Staff 
College.  '  Unconditional  surrender '  was  an  expression 
much  used  at  the  time  it  was  first  employed,  and  much 
canvassed  as  to  its  real  meaning.  But  thus  aroused,  a 
unanimous  people  had  no  difficulty  about  the  meaning — 
the  term  represented  their  desire  to  stamp  out  all  Boer 
resistance  once  and  for  all  time. 

The  war  passed  away,  the  contingents  returned  and 
were  made  much  of,  and  the  placid,  unruffled  surface  of 
things  was  restored.  Occasionally  there  is  a  deep  groan 
when  a  particularly  distressing  cable  message  is  published 
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about  the  alleged  financial  impossibility  of  employing  the 
European  miner  in  the  mines  of  the  Rand,  but  nobody 
is  ever  called  a  Pro-Boer.  It  is  even  forgotten  that  in 
one  important  constituency  a  representative  was  foiled 
by  that  dread  argument  in  his  endeavour  to  seek  re- 
election :  so  far  forgotten  that  on  presenting  himself 
a  second  time  he  secured  his  return. 

In  dress  the  British  character  is  distinctly  pronounced. 
The  stranger  from  London  misses  the  preponderance  of  tall 
hat  and  frock-coat,  and  is  apt  in  rash  moments  to  declare 
that  they  are  unknown ;  and  certainly  there  are  towns  in 
which  they  almost  are.  For  the  rest,  the  sack-suit  and 
the  morning-coat,  the  tweed,  and  the  blue  serge — particu- 
larly the  blue  serge — the  round  hat,  the  soft  hat,  the 
Panama,  the  deer-stalker,  the  cap  of  marine  suggestion, 
and  the  occasional  Tam-o'-Shanter — these  are  every- 
where much  as  they  are  '  at  home.'  The  Eton  jacket  is 
also  much  in  evidence,  sprinkled  abroad  with  a  bright 
face  over  it,  grave  with  various  responsibilities,  chiefly 
athletic.  The  perfect  fit  and  irreproachable  cut,  as 
a  rule,  are  to  those  who  brave  the  exactions  of  the  tariff. 
It  is  a  rule  growing  daily  rarer,  for  the  Colonial  tailor 
now  understands  that  he  has  to  fit  people  as  they  are,  or 
(wherein  he  thinks  with  the  photographer)  as  they  ought 
to  be.  He  quite  understands,  for  example,  that  some  of 
the  immortal  part  of  Mr.  Punch  is  supplied  by  his  tailor. 
He  is  aware,  too,  that  all  men  are  not  Cromwells  who 
insist  on  their  defects,  but  is  often  a  little  clumsy  in 
carrying  out  the  hiding. 

The  ladies,  for  their  part,  follow  the  fashions  of 
London  at  the  distance  found  convenient  by  the  establish- 
ments at  which  they  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  shopping,  and 
which  get  them  the  latest  with  all  possible  speed.  Rich- 
ness of  material  is  as  rare  as  the  average  of  incomes  leads 
one  to  expect.  The  colours  are  never  loud,  and  every 
woman  you  see,  carrying  purse,  reticule,  and  sunshade,  is 
neat  and  walks  well.  They  are  for  the  most  part  tall, 
and  the  young  people,  with  long,  bright  hair  about 
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their    shoulders,   give    large    promise    of   being    even 
more  so. 

The  club  is  an  institution  which  has  flourished  from 
the  first  with  Britannic  completeness.  Lord  Lyttelton, 
writing  of  Christchurch  in  the  early  'fifties,  talked  of  his 
stay  at  '  The  Club '  there,  in  the  same  matter-of-course, 
easy  way  that  he  and  his  friends  did  of  their  clubs  in 
London.  You  know  by  the  tone  of  his  reference,  that  if 
the  place  was  not  a  palace,  it  was  at  all  events  a  temple 
of  solid  comfort,  with  noiseless  carpets  and  a  spacious 
entrance  hall,  cool,  hushed,  and  of  dim,  religious  light ; 
a  good  cook,  a  cellar  you  could  depend  upon,  a  discreet 
smoking-room,  and  an  irreproachable  butler ;  a  writing- 
room  stocked  with  ever  so  many  kinds  of  club-paper, 
newspapers  selected  with  the  same  care  as  the  wine,  and 
the  latest  thing  in  billiard  tables.  The  irreproachable 
butler  is  remembered  to  this  day  far  beyond  the  walls  of 
the  club-house  he  served  so  well.  In  the  sedate  fulness 
of  time  he  retired  majestically  into  a  well-earned  public- 
house,  where  he  was  known  for  some  years  as  '  Lord 
Palmerston,'  on  account  of  his  resemblance  to  that 
distinguished  statesman. 

In  Wellington,  when  a  certain  Lord  Robert  Cecil 
reached  that  rising  city,  in  the  Colony's  early  spring- 
time, he  found  a  club-house  to  shelter  and  refresh  him. 
In  Auckland  the  officers  of  Her  Majesty's  regiments  on 
their  way  to  and  from  the  front,  in  the  days  of  the  war 
they  by  no  means  approved,  in  the  early  'sixties,  did  not 
want  for  club  comforts.  They  would  no  doubt  have  given 
a  tone  to  the  local  institution  had  it  been  necessary. 
But  the  local  club,  like  every  other  club  in  the  Britannic 
Empire,  was  born  in  the  purple,  so  to  speak.  The 
officers  consequently  had  only  to  fall  into  line  without 
any  responsibility.  In  Dunedin,  also,  club  life  began 
early ;  the  men  engaged  in  fighting  the  wilderness  quickly 
established  for  themselves  an  oasis  of  the  regulation 
pattern,  which  flourished  and  grew  with  its  particular  part 
of  the  Empire. 
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As  time  went  on  these  clubs  became  more  numerous  ; 
nearly  every  town  has  one  now,  and  each  of  the  four 
centres  has  several.  They  suit  all  purses  and  all  tastes. 
Those  who  like  club  life  under  complete  conditions  can 
have  it ;  there  are  men  who  live  entirely  at  their  clubs, 
and  the  stranger  who  has  the  necessary  introduction  is 
made  welcome.  Juniors  have  their  clubs,  on  a  more 
modest  scale ;  there  are  clubs  of  scope  more  circumscribed, 
as,  for  instance,  the  Commercial  Travellers'  Clubs ;  and 
the  Working  Men's  Clubs  are  many  and  flourishing. 
Some  of  the  latter  have  made  great  progress.  Thus  the 
Wellington  Working  Men's  Club  possesses  a  fine  library, 
rich  in  works  of  reference,  the  technical  section  being 
particularly  good ;  the  members  have  formed  a  strong 
orchestra,  and  they  can  also  furnish  a  good  contingent  of 
singers ;  concerts  and  entertainments  are  regular  features 
of  this  club's  life,  at  which  the  wives  and  daughters  and 
friends  of  members  are  guests ;  politics  are,  as  in  all 
clubs,  eschewed;  and  the  club  rooms  are  invariably 
crowded.  This  club  is  not  singular  in  these  respects. 
Prohibition  girds  at  all  the  clubs,  particularly  at  those  of 
the  working  men,  and  the  clubs  have  their  opinions  about 
Prohibition,  which  they  freely  express. 

The  suburban  element  is  a  striking  feature  of  the  town 
life  of  three  of  the  four  centres,  viz.  Auckland,  Christ- 
church,  and  Dunedin.  The  labour  of  the  day  over,  the 
merchant  retires  to  his  villa  in  the  suburbs,  and  the 
banker  and  professional  man  are  with  him  in  train  or 
tram,  each  bound  homewards.  These  villas  are  roomy 
houses,  handsome  for  the  most  part,  centres  of  a  grace- 
ful hospitality,  for  which  the  ample  reception-rooms  are 
specially  suited.  Spacious  lawns,  gardens,  plantations, 
and  shrubberies  are  about  them,  and  often  there  are 
fields.  There  is  a  large  population  also,  which  has  been 
driven  from  the  cities  by  fear  of  rates,  which  depends  on 
the  various  industries  of  the  city,  and  takes  part  in  its 
pleasures.  The  number  of  these  municipalities  has 
largely  increased  of  late  years,  and  there  is  a  growing 
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movement  for  uniting  each  cluster  under  one  municipal 
government.  The  practical  Colonist,  whose  enterprising 
spirit  sent  him  forth  to  make  a  dwelling  for  himself  in 
independence,  finds  that  he  has  perhaps  escaped,  in  the 
financial  sense,  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire. 
Already  all  the  municipalities  round  about  Christchurch 
have  united  themselves  into  one  '  Greater  Christchurch,' 
and  one  suburb  of  Wellington  has  returned  to  the 
original  municipal  fold.  The  municipal  law  provides  a 
sufficient  machinery  for  changes  of  this  kind.  A  public 
meeting  receives  the  proposals  formulated  by  the 
authorities  in  council  together,  and  passes  a  resolution, 
a  vote  of  the  ratepayers  follows  after  an  extended 
discussion  of  the  conditions  and  more  meetings,  and  the 
question  is  settled. 

The  public  meeting  is  in  all  the  towns,  as  it  is  every- 
where else  throughout  the  British  Empire — the  chairman 
presiding,  the  speakers  in  their  order,  the  resolutions 
ready,  all  the  unwritten  conditions,  the  attentive  decorum 
tempered  by  banter,  occasionally  approaching  to  horse- 
play. When  feeling  runs  high  a  meeting  gives  fierce 
support  to  preconceived  ideas,  and  speakers  sometimes 
have  to  speak  to  the  reporters.  But  fair  play  is  the  rule, 
and  everybody  understands  the  unwritten  laws  of  public 
meeting. 

Work  over,  the  population  does  not  lounge  much  in 
the  streets.  There  are  no  afternoon  reunions  in  the 
Continental  or  Indian  style,  to  take  the  air  and  exchange 
ideas,  while  a  band  plays  and  care  is  forgotten.  The 
people  go  straight  home;  the  evening  is  before  them, 
with  the  theatre,  or  the  club,  or  the  meeting,  or  the 
lecture.  These  manage  to  absorb  a  large  section  of  the 
population,  and  there  is  the  voluntary  work,  which  is 
neither  work  nor  play,  but  has  to  be  done.  Musical 
societies  and  orchestral  societies  rehearse  ;  committees 
of  athletic  clubs,  football,  cricket,  rowing,  golf,  and 
tennis,  do  their  business,  and  volunteers  go  down  to 
parade ;  society,  moreover,  has  its  '  functions,'  and  in 
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one  way  or  another  life  is  kept  from  stagnating.  In  the 
country  towns  there  is  less  theatre  going,  and  in  many 
there  is  often  none  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
towns  being  smaller  and  the  country  families  being  near, 
there  is  much  sociability. 

Sunday  in  the  early  days  used  to  be  dreaded,  more 
particularly  in  the  south,  where  Scottish  ideas  prevailed  : 
dreaded  most  by  the  stranger  who  used  to  be  thrown 
on  the  beam  ends  of  his  own  slender  resources.  This 
is  a  good  deal  changed.  Without  the  extreme  of  the 
Continental  Sunday,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  outing. 
In  the  forenoon  the  churches  are  full ;  the  best  '  bib 
and  tucker '  comes  out ;  families  may  be  met  in  the 
same  place  at  the  same  hour  Sunday  after  Sunday, 
wending  their  way  to  worship,  or  back,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Everybody  dines  at  one  for  the  sake  of  the 
servants,  a  club  here  and  there  breaking  the  rule.  In 
the  afternoon  trams  and  suburban  trains  run,  and  they 
are  invariably  crowded;  and  the  suburban  and  seaside 
resorts  are  alive  with  people.  These  throngs  are 
swelled  by  others  who  have  not  devoted  the  morning  to 
church  going.  Sunday  is  a  great  day  with  the  livery 
stables,  for  a  portion  of  the  world  takes  his  wife  out 
driving,  enlivening  the  roads  with  buggy  and  waggonette ; 
and  numerous  excursion  steamers  are  grandly  patronised. 
The  day  is  observed  as  a  day  of  rest;  the  Labour  Laws 
that  care  of  that.  The  old  English  laws  against  Sunday 
trading  are  to  the  fore,  but  there  is  no  occasion  to  invoke 
them.  Nobody  thinks  of  working,  except  those  who 
have  to  man  the  transport ;  the  doctor,  whose  calling  can- 
not, of  course,  be  suspended,  and  the  chemists  also  are, 
for  the  same  reason,  permitted  to  keep  open  for  a  time. 
A  few  professional  men  have  to  heave  a  sigh  in  their 
studies,  for  the  work  which  must  be  ready  for  the  morrow ; 
but  the  world  at  large  plays,  and  the  Sunday  supper  is  the 
fashion  of  society. 

The  Saturday  half-holiday  is  a  very  striking  institution. 
Every  Saturday  afternoon  the  streets  are  nearly  empty, 
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and  the  various  grounds  and  greens  are  fairly  thronged. 
Football,  cricket,  bowls,  tennis,  hockey,  and  golf  all  have 
their  clubs  and  their  votaries,  and  wide  spaces  are  set 
apart  for  them,  kept  in  the  trimmest  order,  and  managed 
in  the  most  business-like  manner,  with  nice  attention  to 
every  detail.  Yachts  spread  sails  to  the  breeze,  or 
'  harriers '  go  careering  about  the  country,  according  to 
the  season ;  racing  boats  cleave  the  water,  while  the  air 
is  startled  by  the  energetic  exhortations  of  '  coaches ; '  and 
the  war  cries  of  teams  of  cricketers  or  football  men, 
bowling  along  in  brakes  towards  the  contending  ground, 
are  heard  far  and  wide.  On  the  whole,  the  thoroughness 
of  this  people  at  play  is  very  remarkable,  as  remarkable 
as  the  fact  that  the  play  never  interferes  with  their  work. 
As  for  the  management  of  the  various  events  by  various 
organisations,  the  good  sense  and  mastery  displayed  by 
these  young  men  are  very  notable.  Enthusiasts  some- 
times declare  on  returning  from  an  athletic  meeting  that 
these  '  young  men  could  govern  the  British  Empire  if  they 
were  put  to  it,  sir.'  They  certainly  give  a  great  deal 
of  time  to  their  sports.  Press  and  pulpit  commend  them 
with  much  praise  of  the  philosophy  that  believes  in 
sound  bodies  for  sound  minds,  not  without  some  genially 
grave  warnings  against  giving  up  to  pastime  too  much  of 
the  time  needed  for  work.  No  doubt  there  is  that 
danger.  At  the  same  time,  many  men  who  are  successful 
in  life  are  equally  prominent  in  the  playgrounds. 

During  the  Saturday  evenings  the  streets  fill  again ; 
the  shops  are  all  brilliantly  lighted,  and  for  hours  there  is 
much  promenading  and  little  room,  much  buying  and 
selling,  and  more  enjoyment  of  life.  The  workers  are 
in  great  force  with  '  the  Missus  and  the  Kids,'  and  of 
lively  young  people  in  twos  and  threes  and  troops, 
especially  in  twos,  there  is  no  end.  The  shop  assistants, 
for  whom  these  crowds  mean  much  work,  have  in  most 
towns  Wednesday  afternoons  to  themselves,  under  the  law 
which  gives  local  option  in  these  matters.  This  law  was 
in  its  early  stages  the  subject  of  much  discussion, 
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suspicion,  heartburning,  and  prophecy;  but  things  ad- 
justed themselves  to  the  satisfaction  even  of  those 
thoughtless  persons  who  never  think  of  anything  till 
they  feel  the  want  of  it.  There  is  a  widespread  move- 
ment to  make  Saturday  the  half-holiday  for  the  shop 
assistants,  and  it  is  progressing  rapidly.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  people  are  heaving  an  anticipatory  sigh  for 
the  pleasant  Saturday  nights,  and  the  Saturday  nights 
may  be  saved  after  all. 

In  the  summer  many  people  spend  Saturday  to  Mon- 
day at  some  seaside  resort,  where  they  have  bought 
sections  and  built  themselves  cottages,  and  they  come 
back  invigorated  by  golf  and  fishing,  bathing  and  breezes, 
and  friendly  intercourse.  It  is  a  widely  spread  custom 
also  to  spend  a  few  weeks  together  at  the  seaside,  for 
which  purpose  the  facilities  are  yearly  increasing.  Pater- 
familias comes  to  business  about  his  usual  hour  and 
returns  early ;  the  sands  and  the  rocks  and  the  sea  find 
employment  for  the  rest,  and  life  is  easy  and  pleasant. 
There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  travelling.  New  Zealanders 
send  every  summer  contingents  to  the  hot  lakes  and  the 
cold  lakes,  to  Mount  Cook,  the  Wanganui  River  and 
Lake  Waikaremoana.  There  is  a  regular  excursion  to 
the  Sounds,  and  steamer  loads  of  New  Zealanders  seek 
relaxation  on  the  Australian  continent. 

Public  holidays  are  many,  among  them  the  usual 
British  holidays  of  Christmas  and  Easter;  the  three 
national  Patron  Saints'  days — St.  George,  St.  Patrick,  and 
St.  Andrew — are  kept  with  impartial  enjoyment  by  this 
Anglo-Celtic  people ;  loyalty  insists  on  the  King's  birthday 
and  that  of  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  the  anniversary  day 
of  each  provincial  district  is  set  apart  religiously.  Christ- 
mas is  kept  in  the  British  manner,  and  is  a  time  of  great 
heartiness  and  good  will.  Easter  is  the  military  season, 
consecrated  to  camps  and  manoeuvres ;  and  since  the  war 
one  never  hears  the  old  jibes  in  spite  of  which  volunteer- 
ing flourished ;  on  the  King's  Day  the  royal  standard 
flies,  the  King's  men  all  put  on  the  King's  uniform, 
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and  there  is  firing  of  artillery  and  musketry,  with  a  birth- 
day ball  at  Government  House.  On  all  holidays,  trains 
and  steamboats  and  picnickers  have  a  lovely  time ;  the 
athletic  world  is  afoot ;  rod  and  gun,  if  it  be  the  season  for 
rod  or  gun,  are  busy  by  stream  and  pasture  ;  whole  armies 
of  cyclists  have  a  long  spin ;  and  oars  and  sails  and  horses 
are  set  to  do  vigorous  work.  It  would  require  a  volume 
to  detail  all  the  ingenuities  of  this  people's  pastimes,  the 
salient  features  of  which  are  duly  chronicled  in  the  daily 
papers  and  pictured  in  the  illustrated  weeklies. 

Racing  has  its  season,  with  its  patrons  in  thousands, 
and  its  carnivals,  one  for  each  large  centre  and  one  for 
each  of  many  smaller  ones.  There  are  also  carnivals  of 
agriculture,  in  the  '  Agricultural  and  Pastoral  Shows.'  At 
the  chief  of  these  at  Christchurch  the  annual  attendance 
is  thirty  thousand,  and  at  Palmerston  North,  where  the 
annual  carnival  has  grown  into  the  second  place,  twenty- 
five  thousand  people  make  a  jovial  sunburnt  throng.  But 
of  these  things  more  anon. 

In  New  Zealand,  as  has  been  said,  there  is  no  centre 
attracting  the  population  and  making  public  opinion. 
The  natural  result  ought  to  be  a  series  of  provincial  public 
opinions,  and  at  first  that  was  the  result.  The  provinces 
were  small;  they  were  divided  almost  insuperably;  no 
one  anywhere  saw  further  than  the  end  of  his  nose, 
which  was  generally  either  bent  over  a  plough  or  a  bill- 
hook, or  elevated  to  enable  the  eyes  to  diagnose  the 
appearance  of  the  advancing  Maori.  Otago  then  knew 
nearly  as  much  about  Auckland  as  it  did  about  the  man 
in  the  moon,  and  just  a  little  more  about  Canterbury. 
Wellington  knew  there  were  such  places  as  Nelson  and 
Taranaki  and  accepted  them  as  friendly,  had  its  doubts 
about  Canterbury,  took  no  interest  in  the  Ultima  Thule 
further  south,  did  not  care,  in  fact,  whether  it  was  inhabited 
by  Scotch  Presbyterians  or  the  fur  seal,  and  regarded 
Auckland  as  its  deadly  enemy.  Here  we  have  the  true 
British  instinct,  which  is  suspicious  of  distant  places  of 
government.  Auckland,  hearing  of  other  settlements  tc 
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the  south,  was  inclined  to  lose  confidence  in  a  Providence 
which  allowed  the  natural  ascendency  of  the  newly 
established  Aucklander  to  be  thus  endangered. 

In  the  course  of  time  these  feelings  passed  away,  and 
the  next  stage  was  political  union  tempered  by  pro- 
vincial rivalry,  which  degenerated  into  political  struggles 
for  money.  That  stage  ended  by  the  sharp  surgical 
stroke  of  provincial  abolition ;  the  people  everywhere 
came  to  regard  itself  as  one ;  rivalries  passed  away  pre- 
sently, and  though  a  small  residuum  remained  there  is 
no  trace  of  provincial  jealousy  left.  Neither  is  there  the 
severe  provincial  narrowness  of  which  so  much  is  heard 
in  older  countries.  For  this  there  are  several  causes. 
In  the  first  place,  the  people  that  hewed  its  way  through 
the  wilderness  kept  touch  with  the  dearly  loved,  unfor- 
gotten  mother  country,  followed  her  fortunes,  and  kept 
up  its  interest  in  her  history.  Secondly,  the  establish- 
ment and  the  working  of  the  system  of  government  were 
a  liberal  education  to  the  handful  of  people  of  the  time, 
and  the  broadening  of  the  basis  has  kept  up  the  educa- 
tion of  the  increasing  masses.  Thirdly,  the  development 
of  the  municipal  system  compelled  a  wide  study  of  the 
best  in  municipal  government  elsewhere.  Fourthly,  the 
oversea  commerce,  in  which  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
people  take  a  direct  part,  further  opened  their  eyes,  and 
the  effect  was  increased  by  the  combination  of  news- 
papers in  supplying  the  news  of  the  world,  and  by  the 
visits  of  so  many  travellers.  Lastly  the  duty,  entailed 
by  the  rapid  development  of  colonisation  on  a  people 
which  had  to  do  everything  for  itself,  of  consulting  the 
experience  of  other  countries,  had  a  broadening  effect 
on  public  opinion.  Hence  it  is  that  throughout  this 
country  of  provincial  districts  there  is  a  cosmopolitanism 
of  view  which  greatly  surprises  the  stranger.  Of  course, 
it  goes  without  saying  that  the  effects  of  isolation  are 
apparent.  Every  New  Zealander  has  a  fixed  idea  that 
his  country  is  the  best  in  the  world,  but  that  does  not 
keep  him  from  appreciating  and.  admiring  the  others  of 
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which  he  knows  something.  If  he  is  the  victim  of  his 
isolation,  he  has  also  reaped  all  the  advantages  of  the 
improved  communications  of  the  day.  There  are  local 
jealousies,  but  they  are,  by  comparison  with  those  of  the 
past,  nothing.  They  chiefly  concern  public  works  and 
the  ports  of  arrival  for  ocean  mail  services.  A  healthy 
rivalry  is  certainly  better  than  stagnation ;  and,  after  all, 
what  country  is  free  from  local  jealousies  ? 

Of  all  the  cities  Auckland  has  the  most  picturesque  site 
and  the  most  attractive  neighbourhood.  The  most 
beautiful  view  in  New  Zealand  is  to  be  seen  from  Mount 
Eden  close  to  the  outskirts,  and  in  the  size,  beauty,  and 
number  of  its  villa  residences  the  place  is  second  only  to 
Christchurch.  Wellington,  the  capital,  seat  of  government, 
and  meeting-place  of  Parliament,  after  lagging  behind  the 
other  chief  centres  for  many  decades,  is  now  the  most 
quickly  developing.  Perched  originally  on  the  hills  and 
narrow  beaches  of  a  remarkably  fine  harbour,  less  pic- 
turesque than  that  of  Auckland,  it  could  afford  no  room 
for  villas.  The  streets  were  made  narrow  perforce,  and 
the  site  had  to  be  largely  increased  by  reclamation. 
This  city  has  now  the  finest  warehouses  in  New  Zealand, 
while  its  main  streets,  though  containing  some  fine  build- 
ings, are  distinctly  inferior  in  general  appearance.  This 
consequence  of  the  years  of  delayed  development  is 
rapidly  disappearing.  Its  people  have  a  closer  resem- 
blance to  those  of  Auckland  than  to  the  rest  of  New 
Zealand.  You  see  at  a  glance  that  as  these  two  had  no 
special  distinct  feature  in  their  British  colonisation,  so 
they  have  none  now.  In  this  respect  both  bear  some 
resemblance  to  the  population  of  Sydney,  rather  than 
Melbourne,  which  has  a  slight  tinge  of  the  American. 

Christchurch  and  Dunedin,  on  the  other  hand, 
offer  distinct  types  of  people,  standing  out  clear  and 
bold.  As  you  come  out  of  the  Lyttelton  tunnel,  you 
find  yourself  in  the  most  English-looking  place  in 
Australasia.  The  green  pastures,  the  trim  hedges,  the 
plantations,  the  plentiful  signs  of  home  comfort,  all 
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vrould  impress  you  with  the  belief  that  you  are  in 
England,  but  for  the  gum  trees  which  give  the  Australasian 
character  to  the  landscape.  When  you  arrive,  the  type 
of  the  city  and  people  is  unmistakable.  It  is  an 
English  cathedral  town  that  you  are  in.  The  ecclesiastical 
order  ;of  much  of  the  architecture,  particularly  the 
older  portion,  proclaims  the  Church  of  England  settle- 
ment, and  the  large  number  of  prominent  churches 
suggests  that  the  rivalry  which  set  in  upon  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  exclusively  church  pattern  has  not  been  bad 
for  religion  generally.  Christchurch  had  the  advantage 
over  all  competitors  of  a  roomy  site,  and  has  by 
consequence  broad  streets.  The  site  is  fertile ;  therefore 
the  masses  of  foliage  in  the  streets  and  the  boles  of 
large  trees  are  beyond  anything  of  the  kind  to  be  seen 
elsewhere  in  New  Zealand.  A  park  hard  by  is  the 
finest  combination  of  grass  and  woodland  in  Australasia, 
and  a  charming  little  river  (of  course,  it  is  called  the 
Avon)  flows  through  the  city  under  the  shade  of  great 
weeping  willows,  between  smooth-shaven  lawns  and 
well-tended  flowers.  The  great  Canterbury  Plain 
stretches  from  the  town  to  the  horizon  on  three  sides, 
the  suburbs  and  residential  holdings  are  of  large  extent, 
unique  in  New  Zealand.  The  tall  cathedral  dominates 
a  scene  specially  English,  and  the  people  who  walk  the 
streets  that  bear  diocesan  names  taken  from  the  church 
lists  are  English  of  the  special  cathedral  pattern  which 
Trollope  made  immortal,  and  neither  admixture  of  out- 
side element  nor  stress  of  colonisation  has  been  able  to 
modify  that  pattern  in  the  slightest  degree. 

Dunedin  is  also  unique.  Its  people  began  life  as  a 
Presbyterian  community,  fresh  from  the  struggles  of  the 
Kirks,  a  hardy  body  of  settlers  under  ecclesiastical  as 
well  as  civil  leadership.  They  resolutely  attacked  a 
land  in  many  places  savage,  and  they  forced  a  broad 
smile  over  its  homely  features.  Not  that  they  had  not 
fair  spots  in  their  new  country.  There  is  nothing  fairer 
anywhere  than  Inch-Clutha,  the  Vale  of  Clyde,  or  the 
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Waikonaiti  country,  for  example,  or  the  bright  long  inlet 
at  the  head  of  which  these  settlers  began  by  singing  a 
hymn,  and  have  succeeded  in  building  the  finest  city  in 
many  respects  in  New  Zealand.  Here  Princes  Street 
reminds  you  of  the  Old  Edinburgh ;  the  stone  buildings 
represent  all  Edinburgh  tradition;  the  speech  of  the 
folk  is  a  broad  Doric  stream  rippling  over  the  paving 
stones ;  the  commanding  buildings  are  the  two 
Presbyterian  churches,  whose  tall,  graceful  spires  of  well 
wrought  stone  proclaim  the  i  Scottish  victory  over  the 
wilderness.  The  stranger  tried  hard  with  the  aid  of  the 
sovereign  power  of  gold  to  change  the  physiognomy  of 
the  people,  and  to  some  extent  he  succeeded.  He  made 
the  Scotch  Presbyterian  cosmopolitan,  and  secured  for 
himself  partnership  in  all  matters  of  light  and  leading. 
But  the  Scot  still  reigns  in  the  city  founded  by  his  fathers, 
and  it  seems  as  if  everybody  were  trying  to  speak  his 
tongue. 

Of  the  other  towns,  the  largest  is  Invercargill,  which  is  in 
some  respects  a  bit  out  of  New  Scotland,  being  an  offshoot 
of  Dunedin.  Oamaru,  in  the  North  Otago  country,  is  a 
charming  town,  built  of  white  stone  in  the  midst  of  the 
best  wheat  lands  of  the  Colony,  and  Timaru  is  the  chief 
country  town  of  Canterbury.  Both  owed  their  existence 
to  the  runholders,  who,  unable  to  take  their  wool 
economically  to  the  ports,  were  forced  to  ship  at  their 
doors  from  the  open  beaches  through  the  heavy  Pacific 
surf.  Agriculture  has  made  these  districts  prosper 
exceedingly,  and  these  towns  have  grown  with  them. 
Blenheim  has  grown  in  the  same  way  with  the  Marl- 
borough  district.  Nelson,  further  round  the  coast,  is  an 
ideal  health  resort.  Napier  and  Palmerston  and 
Wanganui,  the  chief  country  towns  of  the  North  Island, 
are  bright,  pleasant  places  to  live  in,  with  country 
homesteads,  more  especially  in  the  two  latter,  crowding 
up  to  the  boundaries.  Gisborne,  in  the  north-east,  leads 
a  quiet  life  in  the  midst  of  a  now  rapidly  growing 
pastoral  district.  Hokitika,  Greymouth,  and  Westport 
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are  the  mining  towns  of  the  South  Island ;  Grahamstown 
and  Waihi  those  of  the  North.  In  all  these  mining  dis- 
tricts the  type  is  naturally  more  Australian  in  character 
than  elsewhere.  These  and  all  the  other  small  towns 
lead  the  same  life,  mutatis  mutandis,  as  the  chief 
centres,  and  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  work  and 
the  play  of  the  large  towns  applies  to  the  smaller  ones. 
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CHAPTER  SIX 
THE  POSITION  OF  WOMAN 

ON  a  certain  bright  sunny  morning  in  a  recent  November 
the  streets  were  decidedly  dull.  They  seemed  almost 
empty,  though  the  shops  were  all  open  and  the  public 
houses  all  shut.  The  few  people  afoot  wore  an  observant 
and  expectant  air,  and  at  particular  places  there  were 
knots  of  folk  who  seemed  busy.  No  need  to  ask  about 
the  buildings  these  were  stationed  near.  They  were 
clearly  polling  booths,  and  this  was  the  day  of  the 
General  Election.  The  general  dulness  was  at  once 
accounted  for.  Of  these  busy  knots  near  the  polling 
booths  many  were  women.  Picturesque,  brisk,  and 
busy  they  were ;  armed  with  books,  papers,  and  copies 
of  the  electoral  roll.  With  these  they  flitted  to  and  fro, 
they  and  the  men  of  their  groups,  accosting  individuals 
of  the  stream  of  wayfarers  moving  towards  the  booths. 
They  reminded  one  of  a  stream  of  seagulls  hanging  on 
the  outskirts  of  a  shoal  of  fish.  Evidently  they  were 
under  the  orders  of  Election  Committees,  these  busy 
groups,  and  each  was  foraging  for  its  candidate.  Only 
a  few  moments  more  for  canvassing,  and  they  must  be 
made  the  most  of ! 

'  Does  the  gentleman  want  to  know  his  number  on  the 
roll  ? ' 

'  Would  the  lady  like  to  have  practical  demonstration 
of  the  way  in  which  a  ballot  paper  is  used  ?  It  is  rather 
confusing,  you  know.  Here  is  the  facsimile  of  a  voting 
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paper  ready  scored.  See  those  names  with  the  lines 
through  them  ?  Those  you  vote  against.  See  those  left 
untouched?  Those  you  vote  for.  It's  quite  simple. 
Would  the  lady  like  to  have  the  paper  as  a  guide  ? ' 

The  '  lady '  is  pronounced  in  all  shades  of  accent, 
from  the  '  lydy '  of  the  Cockney  speech  domesticated  in 
the  Colony,  to  the  style  welcome  in  the  ear  of  those 
who  like  their  English  straight  from  the  good  old  well, 
undented.  For  you  must  know  that  the  ladies  who  have 
embarked  in  this  business  of  electioneering,  and  ranged 
themselves  under  the  various  banners  political,  are  of 
every  section  of  society.  Like  love,  the  business  of 
politics  '  levels  rank.' 

They  take  a  remarkably  friendly  interest  in  the  persons 
bound  for  these  polling  booths ;  they  give  them  many 
hints,  not  always  so  broad  as  that  of  the  filled  up  ballot 
papers.  Some  of  them  accompany  them  to  the  door,  a 
more  than  usually  daring  forager  going  inside.  There  a 
policeman  is  ready  to  do  his  painful  duty.  '  There  must 
be  no  one  in  here  only  voters,'  says  that  urbane  guardian 
of  the  law,  '  so  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  to  step  outside.' 
And,  indeed,  it  is  a  serious  matter,  for  elections  have 
been  declared  void  by  reason  of  the  unlawful  practice  of 
unduly  crowding  the  polling  booth.  The  presence  of  all 
these  people  is  confusing,  and  the  law  considers  that  it 
may  be  fatal  to  the  calm,  clear  consideration  so  necessary 
on  these  important  occasions. 

Carriages  drive  up  at  intervals;  open  carriages 
carrying  gentlemen,  who  bow  to  right  and  left  like  royal 
personages  making  progress  through  cities.  These  are  the 
candidates.  They  get  out,  shake  hands  with  friendly 
foragers,  receive  the  reports  of  the  commanders  of 
sections,  converse  cheerfully  with  as  many  as  possible, 
drive  off  looking  like  pictures  of  '  No  possible  doubt 
whatever.'  When  their  wives  are  with  them,  they  do 
exactly  as  they  do,  and  the  influence  is  doubled. 

At  first  the  stream  of  voters  is  a  trickle — here  and 
there  a  voter  directing  himself  towards  the  booth  with  a 
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half  nervous  air.  Then  the  stream  flows  more  fully.  At 
the  dinner-hour  the  street  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each 
booth  is  full.  To  the  onlooker  in  search  of  amusement 
there  is  not  a  single  moment,  from  the  opening  of  the 
booths  to  their  closing,  that  is  not  flat,  stale,  and 
unprofitable.  All  such  agree  with  cordial  unanimity 
that  election  day  has  reached  a  depth  of  dulness 
amounting  to  a  revelation.  One  observes  above  all 
things  the  extreme  politeness  and  genuine  respect  with 
which  all  the  men  treat  the  women  out  on  the  same  voting 
errand ;  a  respect  and  politeness  extended  as  a  matter  of 
course  to  all  the  women  engaged  in  the  work  of  foraging 
and  canvassing.  One  remembers,  at  the  same  time,  the 
debates  before  the  female  franchise,  with  their  lurid 
pictures  of  ghoulish  mobs,  lost  to  all  sense  of  decency, 
maltreating  all  women  on  election  day,  including  those 
who,  by  actively  interfering  with  the  business  of  politics, 
had  '  unsexed  themselves.'  Yet  this  is  positively  election 
day — remarkable  only  for  the  consideration  with  which 
the  women  are  treated.  The  election  of  1905  was  even 
duller.  Some  drastic  new  provisions  of  the  electoral 
law  descended  on  the  remnants  of  electioneering  enter- 
prise. Banners  and  badges  were  abolished ;  communing 
with  electors  on  election  day  was  forbidden ;  all  advice, 
hints,  showing  of  mock  ballot  papers,  all  the  little  arts 
above  described  were  ended ;  the  only  inscriptions 
visible  were  pointers  showing  the  way  in  and  the  way 
out  of  the  polling  booths ;  the  streams  of  voters  passed 
to  and  fro  absolutely  without  interference  of  any  kind. 
Election  day  was  quiet,  silent,  businesslike,  dull  ex- 
ceedingly. 

In  the  beginning,  the  day  was  not  so  dull.  Then  there 
was  novelty  and  expectation,  and  much  humorous 
watching  for  problematical  developments.  The  election 
day  of  1893  is  yet  remembered.  It  was  the  first  time. 
The  fair  portion  of  the  foragers  was  far  larger,  and  more 
brilliant.  The  new  role  brightened  their  eyes,  gave 
colour  to  their  cheeks,  quickened  all  their  movements. 
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Everybody  lingered  on  the  way  to  the  polling  booths 
watching  the  women  as  they  went  rather  shyly  to  their  first 
voting,  and  everybody  waited  outside  to  see  them  come 
out.  The  people  drew  up  in  long  lines  on  each  side  of 
the  street,  taking  stock  of  those  going  in  and  out,  noting 
curiously  the  foraging  and  canvassing  in  which  Mrs.  Vere 
de  Vere  rubbed  elbows  with  Mary  Ann,  and  the  factory 
girl  stood  talking  to  the  debutante  of  the  last  '  society ' 
ball.  Flirtation,  which  is  never  banished,  was  prominent 
that  day  as  on  any  other.  The  battlers  for  Prohibition 
divided  the  popular  scrutiny  with  the  battleresses,  who 
turned  out  to  be  less  formidable  than  the  descriptions, 
half  comic  and  half  fearful,  of  the  newspapers.  All  was 
eagerness,  bustle,  life.  The  next  day  a  hundred  stories 
circulated  of  gullible  innocence  on  one  hand,  and  ingenious 
enterprise  on  the  other.  Nevertheless,  every  one  was 
pleased  that  woman  had  passed  triumphantly  through  the 
ordeal  of  election  day. 

Since  then  the  interest  in  the  spectacle  has  waned, 
though  politeness  is  still  there.  Woman  takes  her  part  as 
a  matter  of  course •  the  world  has  got  accustomed  to  the 
new  departure,  and  the  day  after  the  election  there  are 
no  stories.  There  is  no  excitement  for  the  flaneur^  but 
there  is  that  in  the  demeanour  of  the  women  which  pro- 
claims that  they  take  a  genuine  interest  in  their 
political  duty.  The  returns  tell  the  same  story.  In 
1893,  the  adult  women  were  139,471,  and  the  enrolled 
numbered  109,461,  of  whom  90,290  voted;  in  1902  the 
figures  were  195,783,  185,944,  and  138,565.  The  voting 
proportion  fell  from  85' 1 8  to  74*52,  but  the  enrolled 
proportion  rose  from  78*48  to  94*97.  At  the  election 
of  1905  the  adult  women  were  226,933,  tne  enrolled 
212,876,  of  whom  175,046  voted.  The  enrolled  per- 
centage had  fallen  slightly  to  93 '80,  while  the  voting  had 
risen  to  82-23,  nearly  as  high  as  1893,  with  nearly 
double  the  number  on  the  roll.  What  are  the  political 
results  ?  It  is  hard  after  the  seventeen  years  to  answer. 
In  fact,  the  women  seem  to  have  so  voted  that  the 
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political  world  has  developed  just  as  it  would  have  done 
without  them. 

There  is  one  important  exception.  Prohibition  has 
gained  enormously  in  strength  during  the  last  decade,  and 
the  track  of  this  gain  is  beginning  to  be  marked  by  the 
ruins  of  public  houses.  Is  it  possible  that  the  sorrows  of 
the  poor  women,  who  with  their  children  have  suffered 
from  the  improvidence  and  worse  of  breadwinners 
addicted  immoderately  to  drink,  have  appealed  to  their 
sisters,  inducing  them  to  vote  for  '  Reduction  '  and  '  No 
Licence '  at  the  local  option  polls  ?  This  is  the  only 
political  change  of  the  first  decade  of  woman's  suffrage. 
If  it  is  not  a  case  of  post  hoc  propter  hoc,  then  woman  has 
proved  that  she  possesses  a  powerful  political  weapon  and 
knows  how  to  use  it. 

This  gives  considerable  interest  to  the  question  of  the 
development  of  the  feminine  influence  in  the  political 
world.  To  judge  by  the  speeches  and  reports  of  the 
regular  meetings  of  the  National  Council  of  Women,  one 
would  imagine  terrible  revolutions  at  hand.  Woman,  how- 
ever, has  not  yet  the  right  of  entry  into  the  Legislature, 
and  those  politicians  who  advocate  her  claim  to  that  entry 
are  not  always  the  most  successful  at  the  general 
elections.  For  example,  their  principal  advocate  in 
Parliament — principal  in  his  acknowledged  role  of  '  bell- 
the-cat,"  or  formulator  of  measures — was  defeated  at  the 
last  two  elections,  at  the  second  by  a  large  majority. 

At  these  congresses  there  are  grave,  attentive  audiences 
of  the  public,  and  the  proceedings  are  marked  by  the 
most  absolute  correctness.  The  speakers,  who  begin  by 
addressing  '  Mrs.  President,'  seem  to  be  as  familiar  with 
parliamentary  usage  as  if  they  had  served  for  years.  They 
display  wide  reading,  and  some  of  them  are  abreast  of 
the  most  advanced  thinkers.  They  speak  briefly,  often 
with  more  denunciatory  effect  than  logical  precision,  and 
their  range  of  subjects  is  large.  The  emancipation  of 
women,  intellectually,  politically,  and  financially,  and  the 
extremes  of  the  Socialist  programme  are  not  neglected  by 
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any  means.  These  ladies  are  truly  representative,  but 
their  constituency  is  as  yet  limited  to  the  few  women  who 
think  practically  on  advanced  subjects.  The  majority 
have  made  no  sign  of  sympathy.  Woman,  in  fact,  as  a  rule 
joins  in  the  gentle  banter  directed  against  the  jeremiads 
and  universal  ambition  of  her  advanced  sisters.  When  the 
Council  talks  of  social  purity  and  sends  deputations  to 
Ministers  to  claim  the  right  of  visiting  prisons,  asylums, 
and  factories,  then  there  is  universal  sympathy.  But  for 
their  advanced  programme,  there  is  only  banter  by 
mankind  in  general  and  the  Press  in  particular.  In  fact, 
most  of  those  who  have  entered  the  Council  of  Women 
and  join  in  the  debates  take  in  private  the  line  that  their 
object  is  not  revolution,  but  development  to  that  ideal 
state  of  things  in  which  woman  will  have  her  proper  share 
of  control  and  responsibility,  and  her  best  qualities  will 
enjoy  that  full  play  which  can  be  only  found  in  the 
marriage  of  true  minds.  '  Why  exclude  the  motherly 
virtues  from  the  State  ?'  they  ask. 

At  the  same  time  the  statisticians  discover  that  the  birth- 
rate is  decreasing.  Twenty  years  ago  calculations  of  the 
development  of  our  population  were  based  on  the 
highest  birth-rate  in  the  world.  The  fulness  of  time  has 
left  something  to  be  desired  in  the  fulness  of  the  ac- 
complishment of  these  prophecies.  The  philosopher 
assigns  prudential  reasons ;  the  moralist  goes  beyond  the 
philosopher;  while  the  friend  of  humanity  finds  the 
solution  to  the  mystery  in  the  want  of  quality  in  the 
climate,  due  to  its  'excessive  humidity  and  consequent 
inferiority  in  oxygen.'  These  theories  are  the  fuel  of  a 
controversy  which  occasionally  blazes  to  tall  proportions. 

Intellectually  the  freedom  of  woman  is  complete. 
The  university  is  open  to  her,  and  she  has  entered 
freely,  as  the  number  of  women  with  the  mystic  M.A., 
B.A.,  and  other  initials  of  university  degree  after  their 
names  everywhere  testifies.  In  the  classes,  the  girl- 
students  are  said  to  be  the  smarter  and  more  original. 
Medicine  and  the  law  are  open  also,  but  the  advantage 
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taken  of  these  opportunities  is  less.  Still,  we  have  ladies 
practising  both  professions.  Politically  freedom  will 
not  be  complete  until  seats  in  Parliament  and  in  the 
Cabinet  are  open  to  women.  Municipally  the  freedom 
is  full.  There  has  been  one  lady  mayoress  already, 
though  the  experiment  does  not  seem  to  be  considered 
happy,  by  either  sex,  and  there  are  no  signs  of  any 
desire  to  make  another.  Good  work  is,  however,  done 
by  women  on  charitable  boards  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions, and  is  freely  acknowledged  and  greatly  appre- 
ciated. But  political  independence  may  be  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  very  indefinite  future.  The  women 
themselves  do  not  demand  seats  in  Parliament,  and  the 
fact  that  they  took  to  electioneering  so  readily  at  the 
outset  of  woman's  franchise  is  no  proof  of  any  such 
desire.  Women  were  accomplished  electioneering  agents 
long  before  they  got  the  franchise.  They  knew  who 
belonged  to  their  husband's  party,  and  who  did  not; 
they  understood  how  to  take  interest  in  the  right  people 
and  when ;  they  could  go  round  the  district  and  talk  all 
the  way;  and  at  elections  they  fought  the  campaigns 
with  their  husbands,  by  their  side  on  platforms  and  the 
box  seats  of  four-in-hand  drags,  in  committee-rooms, 
and  in  house-to-house  visiting,  doing  the  latter  often 
alone.  These  things  women  do  now  very  well  in 
countries  where  they  have  not  votes,  and  apparently  do 
not  want  them. 

It  is  true  that  in  all  their  advanced  political  dis- 
cussions the  speakers  are  practically  unanimous,  giving 
a  basis  to  the  burlesque  criticism  that  thus  and  by  the 
tone  of  their  remarks — always  freezingly  polite  and  icily 
correct — they  treat  man  as  a  rival  to  be  feared  and  got 
rid  of.  But  they  spoke  that  way  before  they  got  votes, 
and  they  had  a  good  deal  in  their  favour,  in  the  fact  that 
financially  their  condition  was  slavery  tempered  by  the 
system  of  trusteeships  and  settlements.  The  passing  of 
the  Married  Women's  Property  Act  has  radically  altered 
this  state  of  things  for  the  better,  here  as  elsewhere. 
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Here  it  is  argued  that  though  that  great  wrong  was 
redressed  by  men  before  the  establishment  of  female 
franchise,  there  are  still  injustices  which  prove  the  need 
for  more  power  than  is  given  to  the  sex  by  the  vote. 
In  support  of  this  they  recall  the  position  of  women 
workers,  the  salaries  paid  to  women,  and  other  matters. 
But  the  bulk  of  women  think  the  franchise  sufficient  to 
obtain  all  the  remedies  still  required,  and  in  proof  they 
point  to  the  factory  legislation,  so  careful  of  women  and 
children,  to  the  extension  of  Trade  Unionism  to  the 
many  associations  of  women  workers,  to  the  acceptance 
in  the  Government  service  of  the  principle  of  equal  pay 
for  equal  work,  and  the  gradual  development  towards 
complete  application  which  is  going  on  in  the  Govern- 
ment Departments. 

These  are  all  matters  of  politics,  and  they  leave  no 
impression  on  the  women  of  New  Zealand.  The 
stranger  must  not  be  surprised  if  he  finds  them  the 
mothers,  wives,  sisters,  and  sweethearts  just  as  they  are 
where  they  do  not  vote  :  just  as  ready  to  get  on  a  chair 
when  a  mouse  takes  the  floor,  and  just  as  little  anxious 
to  leap  on  a  platform  and  begin  a  harangue  with 
'  Ladies  and  gentlemen.'  He  will,  moreover,  find  the 
average  New  Zealander's  faith  in  his  womenkind  second 
to  none  in  the  world,  believing  firmly  and  with  righteous 
chivalry  that  in  youth  they  are  the  most  beautiful  and  in 
age  the  most  lovable  to  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

That  the  women  know  a  good  deal  more  about  dress 
than  they  do  about  politics  he  will  gather  from  their 
conversation,  which  has  a  political  flavour  only  once  in 
three  years,  but  deals  with  dress  constantly.  If  he 
wants  to  know  whether  they  have  taste  in  the  matter 
of  that  predominant  topic,  let  him  take  a  walk  through 
any  town  he  pleases,  choosing  the  streets  where  the 
milliners  and  drapers  and  other  caterers  for  the  predomi- 
nating feminine  preponderate.  The  windows — which,  by 
the  way,  are  in  the  best  examples  as  showy  as  those 
of  the  Australian  capitals — will  make  answer  that  the 
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purveyors  know  that  the  majority  of  their  charming 
customers  have  good  taste,  and  that  they  spend  as 
much  time  in  cultivating  it  by  the  difficult  art  of  shop- 
ping as  their  sisters  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

In  the  tennis  field,  at  hockey,  and  at  golf,  he  will  find 
them  possessed  of  considerable  powers,  and  in  their  own 
game  of  croquet  unrivalled.  The  typewriter  and  the 
desk  afford  many  of  them  a  living ;  the  factory  absorbs 
many  more;  but  domestic  service  offers  a  career  of 
which  comparatively  few  take  advantage.  In  the  best 
town  houses  you  will  dine  as  well  and  elaborately  as  in 
any  part  of  the  British  Empire  ;  the  ball,  the  social,  and 
the  bread-and-butter  dance  are  understood  in  all  the 
essentials  of  decoration  and  dancing  as  in  any  part  of 
the  world ;  an  '  At  home '  is  in  New  Zealand  as  else- 
where in  the  British  Empire ;  and  luncheon  is  the 
favourite  meal  for  women's  parties,  which  are  very 
much  the  rule.  All  the  distinctions  of  dress  are  per- 
fectly well  understood;  toilette,  demi-toilette,  evening 
dress,  dinner  dress,  walking  dress,  travelling  dress — all 
are  under  the  dominion  of  unwritten  laws  as  powerful 
and  as  well  understood  as  elsewhere. 

In  the  country  the  farmer's  wife  is  the  sovereign 
power,  upon  whom  depend  the  smoothness  of  the 
menage  and  the  success  of  the  large  hospitality  which 
always  awaits  the  stranger  and  the  friend.  Often,  indeed, 
she  attends  to  the  wants  of  the  whole  establishment, 
cooks  the  substantial  midday  dinner  for  the  farm  people, 
bakes  the  bread,  and  superintends  the  wash-tubs.  To 
realise  the  midday  performance  of  your  well-gowned 
hostess  of  the  evening,  requires  sometimes  a  strong  effort 
of  the  imagination. 

Everywhere,  alike  in  labourer's  cottage  and  farm  stead- 
ing, in  the  frame  house  of  artisan  in  the  suburbs  and  the 
merchant's  villa  down  the  broad  country  road,  the  children 
are  the  companions  of  their  mothers.  There  are,  of 
course,  exceptions,  but  in  New  Zealand  the  women  are 
the  mothers  of  their  children  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
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AGRICULTURE  AND  COUNTRY  LIFE 

LIKE  the  towns,  rural  New  Zealand  is  a  hive  of  industry, 
and  the  methods  of  employment  and  settlement  exhibit 
considerable  variety.  In  the  beginning,  the  settler  with 
boundless  courage  and  limited  holding  was  the  only 
dweller  in  the  wilds.  He  was  a  freeholder  first  and 
above  all  things.  About  that  the  Irishman,  with  a 
horror  of  rackrents,  sympathised  with  the  Scot,  whose 
heart  melted  whenever  he  thought  of  the  crofters  left 
behind  in  the  home  of  his  fathers.  With  them  thought 
the  peasant  of  the  English  Midlands,  hankering  for 
something  more  than  the  '  three  acres  and  a  cow '  of 
which  he  could  only  dream  in  his  own  country.  The 
artisan  coincided,  with  the  idea  that  a  man  with  a  trade 
must  always  do  well  on  a  bit  of  land  of  his  own ;  and 
the  gentleman  farmer  saw  his  ambition  gratified  by  all 
that  was  implied  in  the  new  world  by  the  universally 
cherished  'vine  and  fig  tree.'  These  were  all  made 
happy  in  turn  by  the  plenty  which  is  the  reward  that 
industry  always  reaps  from  virgin  soils. 

Presently  the  '  squatter '  came,  the  man  of  large  ideas 
of  stock  and  acreage.  He  was  attracted  by  the  plains 
of  Canterbury  and  the  hills  of  Otago,  Canterbury,  and 
Nelson.  There  was  room  and  grass,  and  what  these  meant 
in  the  way  of  opportunity  eager,  sharp-eyed  strangers 
from  Australia  soon  demonstrated  to  the  Colonists. 
In  their  own  country  they  never  spoke  of  sheep  under 
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six  figures,  or  of  cattle  under  five,  or  of  lands  other- 
wise than  by  the  square  mile.  Fine  horsemen,  they 
were  unrivalled  as  drovers  of  cattle  and  drivers  of 
bargains ;  '  overlanders '  who  made  light  of  the  hard- 
ships of  camp  life ;  men  whose  eye  for  country  delighted 
to  rove  over  boundless  horizons.  Australians  of  this 
stamp  arrived  with  flocks  and  herds  of  small  dimension, 
disappeared  into  the  wilderness,  and  came  back  rich. 
It  was  a  fine,  hardy,  open-handed  class,  and  it  was 
quickly  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  pioneers. 

They  went  far  afield,  they  swam  the  rivers,  they  pene- 
trated the  ranges,  they  recoiled  from  nothing  but  black 
precipices  and  white  glaciers.  Of  the  glorious  scenery 
they  found  in  their  search  for  '  country,'  the  world  heard 
nothing  until  they  had  settled  down  and  realised  some 
portion  of  their  dreams  of  wealth.  They  built  themselves 
pleasant  houses,  long,  low,  weather  boarded ;  with  lordly 
chimneys,  broad  verandahs,  and  gaping  crannies  of 
respectable  width  for  the  free  passage  of  the  gales  that 
blew  incessant.  Their  woolsheds  grew  up  iron-roofed, 
and  often  iron-sided,  too,  shining  over  plain  and  valley  for 
miles.  Young  forests  of  their  plantation  began  to  sprout 
from  the  kindly  soil,  and  gardens  and  stockyards  attested 
their  good  taste  and  the  direction  of  their  industry.  Thus 
having  raced  away  into  the  wilderness,  the  pastoralist 
sat  him  down  in  the  midst  of  plentj7.  Far  behind,  the 
agricultural  tortoise  crept  along.  No  one  suspected  that 
one  day  he  would  overtake  his  swift  rival 

A  typical  story  of  those  early  days  of  adventure  was 
revived  by  the  death  the  other  day  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  pioneer  squatters.  In  those  battles 
of  the  wilderness,  many  great  qualities  were  required  and 
exhibited,  and  the  rewards  were  in  proportion,  in  the 
pleasant  shape  of  flocks  and  herds  and  the  best  that 
money  can  buy,  including  the  travel  that  sees  men  and 
cities.  To  this  battle  that  pioneer  went  with  more 
sterling  qualities  than  sterling  wealth.  He  had  arrived 
from  Australia,  where  he  had  managed  a  sheep  run  for 
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one  of  the  Shepherd  Kings  of  the  continent,  and  taken 
up  a  small  run  with  his  brothers  on  the  Canterbury  Plain. 
One  day  a  Maori  tradition  reached  him  of  a  great  open 
valley  in  the  Otago  interior,  by  one  of  the  great  lakes. 
According  to  the  tradition  it  was  probably  an  ideal  sheep 
country.  The  Otago  law  allowed  a  pioneer  of  new 
country  to  take  up  one  hundred  thousand  acres  on 
certain  easy  conditions  of  stocking,  the  number,  insignifi- 
cant by  comparison  with  the  possible,  to  be  on  the 
ground  by  a  certain  time.  They  were  four  in  family  at 
the  modest  homestead  on  the  Canterbury  Plain,  and  each 
of  the  four  might  have  a  run.  A  principality  loomed  up 
before  them ;  others  might  have  heard  the  tradition ; 
clearly  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost. 

Two  of  the  brothers  rode  away  with  a  well-loaded  pack 
horse  between  them,  heading  south.  When  they  reached 
the  boundary  river,  the  Waitaki,  the  whitey-blue  broad 
stream  was  running  like  a  mill-race,  as  it  does  to-day 
astonishing  the  passengers  of  the  daily  express  train. 
Some  horsemen  who  had  excited  the  mistrust  of  our 
friends  by  steadily  heading  south  with  them,  here  dis- 
covered that  your  New  Zealand  river  is  no  respecter  of 
persons,  and  decided  to  wait  for  what  means  of  transport 
might  be  devised  with  Maori  aid,  to  be  sought  somewhere 
in  the  wilderness.  The  brothers  drove  their  pack  horse 
into  the  broad,  rushing  stream  in  front  of  them,  and  grimly 
swam  over  the  big  stretch  of  water  riding  behind  him. 
The  little  cavalcade  went  down  stream  a  good  deal, '  and  it 
grew  wondrous  cold.'  But  they  got  over  without  mishap 
and  headed  up  the  river  at  once,  making  the  most  of  the 
start  they  had  gained  from  those  other  horsemen  who 
had  no  stomach  for  the  river.  For  eighty  or  ninety  miles 
they  followed  the  river ;  they  struck  the  pass  they  had 
heard  of,  over  the  range  dividing  the  Waitaki  valley  from 
the  valley  of  the  Molyneux  (hodie  Clutha),  and  they  rode 
into  the  latter.  It  proved  to  be  the  land  of  promise  ;  a 
valley  of  great  breadth,  a  noble  blue  river  winding  down 
the  centre,  great  ranges  sending  down  easy  spurs  on 
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either  side,  with  warm,  deep  gullies  between,  clear  brooks, 
some  of  them  like  small  rivers,  flowing  at  frequent  inter- 
vals from  the  ranges  to  the  big  river ;  at  the  head  of  the 
river  the  big  lake  Wanaka,  most  picturesque  of  the  lakes 
of  that  region  ;  the  mountains  not  more  than  six  thousand 
feet  above  sea-level,  the  valley  at  its  highest  less  than  a 
thousand.  Not  a  tree  was  to  be  seen  anywhere,  but 
between  the  dense  scrub  of  the  many  gullies  and  the 
charred  remains  of  ancient  forests  scattered  over  the  hill 
sides,  there  was  fuel  in  plenty.  Another  lake  (Hawea) 
sent  a  big  stream  to  the  main  river,  and  at  the  head  of 
this  lake  and  of  the  other  they  found  magnificent  forests 
ready  to  supply  timber,  by  easy  process  of  rafting,  for  all 
possible  requirements.  It  was  an  ideal  sheep  country. 

There  was  only  one  thing  for  them  to  do.  They 
explored  that  country,  eating  up  their  provisions  and 
living  on  the  birds,  paradise  ducks,  teal,  swamp  hens, 
quail,  and  wood  hens  so  abundant  in  those  days.  Of 
this  valley,  with  large  winter  room  for  stock,  of  enormous 
summer  carrying  capacity,  well  watered,  well  grassed, 
well  sheltered,  they  chose  the  sunny  side,  where  there 
would  be  most  sun  in  winter  and  least  snow,  and  warm 
'  faces  '  sheltered  from  the  south  wind,  the  c  Rude  Boreas ' 
of  the  Antipodes,  blowing  sharp  and  cold  from  the 
Antarctic.  They  surveyed  by  the  eye,  they  stepped 
distances,  they  made  a  rough  map.  Then  without  a 
single  day's  delay,  they  started  on  their  home  journey, 
weary  and  overjoyed.  As  soon  as  they  had  got  back  to 
settlement,  they  applied  for  their  four  '  runs,'  and  when 
the  surveys  were  made,  the  boundaries  they  had  indicated 
were  found  to  contain  the  area  they  had  estimated ;  less 
than  the  maximum,  but  a  grand  piece  of  country  all  the 
same. 

In  those  days  men  often  overestimated  their  country 
as  much  as  six  to  eight  times.  But  these  pioneers  were 
not  given  to  making  mistakes.  Further  proof  is  furnished 
by  the  history  of  the  station  fortune  had  allowed  them 
to  acquire  with  so  much  courage  and  judgment.  The 
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stock  grew  and  flourished,  wool  maintained  good  prices, 
fortune  brought  a  gold-seeking  population  to  the  borders, 
ready  to  pay  fabulous  prices  for  mutton,  and  kept  it  there 
a  few  years;  the  difficulties  of  transport  were  few,  the 
waggon  wheels  making  the  outlying  roads  with  but  little 
assistance  from  the  engineer,  beyond  a  few  bridges,  an 
occasional  embankment,  and  here  and  there  a  cutting. 
For  years  that  property  must  have  paid  its  fortunate  owners 
an  annual  income  of  between  ^£"10,000  and  ^20,000  in 
the  ordinary  way  of  sheep-farming.  Of  what  they  made 
by  the  opportunities  for  dealing  which  the  abundance  of 
grass  and  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  market  gave  them, 
no  one  could  form  any  estimate  but  themselves.  Their 
profits  they  invested  in  various  ways  up  and  down  the 
Colony,  which,  being  young,  offered  profitable  investments 
on  all  sides,  but  their  chief  investment  was  in  land 
The  big  station  which  founded  their  fortunes,  not 
being  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  the  freehold  was 
obtainable,  was  in  the  ripeness  of  time  sold  at  an 
excellent  price,  for  security  of  tenure  had  come  with 
the  passing  years.  It  was  in  the  neighbouring  province 
of  Canterbury  that  most  of  their  freeholds  were  acquired. 
One  of  these  was  purchased  by  the  Government  a  short 
time  ago  under  the  Resumption  Law,  by  amicable 
bargain  with  the  owners,  for  a  quarter  of  a  million 
sterling. 

That  is  an  example  of  successful '  squatting,'  as  sheep 
farming  on  the  large  runs  was  called,  after  the  example 
of  Australia,  where  the  American  title  of  '  squatter,'  which 
in  its  own  country  indicated  the  poorest  class  occupying 
small  areas  on  sufferance,  had  been  bestowed  upon  the 
richest  class  holding  the  largest  areas  under  a  legal  title. 

All  the  squatters,  however,  were  not  like  those  pioneers 
who  swam  the  swift  river  behind  their  pack  horse.  A 
large  proportion  of  them  lacked  the  masterful  spirit  that 
looks  to  details  and  never  loses  sight  of  the  main  chance. 
They  travelled,  saw  life,  drank  deep  of  the  pleasure  cup. 
Their  bills  and  their  bets  and  their  balls  were  the  talk 
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of  the  town,  and  at  last  everybody  knew  they  were 
'  mortgaged  to  the  masthead.'  They  passed  away,  and 
their  places  knew  them  no  more.  Others  speculated 
unwisely,  settling  down  with  long  credits  to  the  pleasant 
country  life,  frugal  enough,  but  sure  to  last,  they  thought, 
long  enough  to  enable  them  to  sweep  away  the  mort- 
gages that  sat  so  lightly.  But  settlement  began  to 
advance  upon  them.  The  man  who  was  committed  to 
the  theory  that  your  '  Jumbuk '  *  is  the  only  profitable 
occupier  of  the  land,  found  himself  compelled  to  add  to 
his  debts  by  becoming  the  freeholder  of  a  great  part  of 
his  holding  to  secure  the  rest.  Credit  was  easy  in  those 
days  and  big  interest  was  easily  paid,  with  the  big  com- 
missions that  were  the  fine  paid  to  the  intermediaries  who 
secured  the  necessary  accommodation.  Of  these  free- 
holders some  prospered,  for  the  virgin  soil  made  revela- 
tions of  profit  astonishing  to  the  shrewdest,  who  studied 
agriculture  to  enable  them  to  carry  their  increased 
burdens.  Others  progressed  moderately,  and  in  the  long 
run  made  a  successful  fight  of  it.  Many  began  from  the 
outset  to  find  out  what  a  millstone  is  like  when  it  is 
fastened  round  the  neck,  and  when  wool  went  down 
they  found  the  weight  too  much. 

Settlement  steadily  progressed  meanwhile,  carried  on 
by  the  farmer  who  had  found  out  the  secret  of  the  soil. 
Farm  after  farm  took  its  place  in  the  brightening  land- 
scape, pedigree  stock  began  to  appear,  machinery  took 
an  honoured  and  profitable  place,  the  agricultural  show 
became  a  regular  and  welcome  incident  of  the  year's 
operations,  and  agriculture  became  organised  by  means 
of  societies  and  associations. 

Then  political  war  arose  between  the  great  and  the 
small  occupiers,  and  was  waged  with  a  keenness  unknown 
even  in  these  latter  days  when  organised  lab  our  has  come 
to  the  front.     Fluctuating  prices  and  steady  mortgages 
made   considerable  weedings,  till  the  improvident  dis- 
appeared and  the  unfortunate  had  to  acknowledge  the 
*  A  sheep  is,  in  the  Australasian  vernacular,  a  'Jumbuk.' 
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weight  of  the  terrible  millstone.  The  junketings  passed 
out  of  sight  also.  The  aggregation  of  large  estates  ceased, 
and  the  cutting-up  process  was  applied  to  many.  At  last 
frozen  meat  and  the  dairy  industry  put  a  new  heart  into 
agriculture,  giving  fresh  keenness  to  the  widespread  desire 
for  land.  Everywhere  at  last  men  acknowledged  the 
tortoise  had  overtaken  the  hare. 

Such  was  settlement  in  the  South  Island  mainly. 
There  were  local  differences,  the  chief  of  which  was 
that  in  Nelson  and  Marlborough  the  mountain  country 
became  to  a  large  extent  freehold,  whereas  in  Canterbury, 
Otago,  and  Southland  the  same  country  was  let  for  terms 
of  years  to  the  runholders  on  substantial  conditions  for 
fixed  terms. 

In  the  North,  the  development  took  longer  and  was  on 
somewhat  different  lines.  The  Maori  and  the  forest 
were  the  great  retarders  for  some  years.  Special 
schemes  of  immigration  and  settlement,  privately  con- 
ducted like  the  scheme  under  which  the  Manchester 
Block  was  acquired  and  settled,  established  themselves 
with  various  success ;  men  of  means  found  it  profitable 
to  clear  large  areas  of  forest ;  those  who  did  the  clearing 
found  it  profitable  to  hew  for  themselves,  and  their 
ranks  were  recruited  from  the  hives  of  wages  men  and 
sub-contractors,  who  made  hay  in  the  sunshine  of  the 
Public  Works  policy.  The  pioneer  moved  on  among 
these  recruits,  proud  of  the  courage  that  had  brought  him 
to  the  country,  and  full  of  the  energy  with  which  he  had 
organised  and  maintained  the  defence  of  the  hearth  he 
had  come  so  far  to  acquire.  Reminiscences  of  those 
days  met  the  Duke  of  York  the  other  day  as  he  travelled 
through  the  country,  for  many  of  the  older  corps  that 
escorted  him  carried  their  battle  flags.  When  these 
were  seen  at  the  big  review  at  Christchurch,  for  which 
there  was  a  concentration  from  all  sides,  the  Southern 
crowd  had  no  idea  of  what  they  were.  In  the  North 
thair  portion  is  pride  and  reverence,  the  outcome  of 
the  still  fresh  traditions  of  the  wars.  The  sons  of  the 
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men  who  carried  those  flags  into  action  were  eager  to 
enlist  when  the  call  came  for  troops  for  Africa,  and  the 
authorities  found  the  proportion  of  the  material  of  which 
officers  are  made  larger  in  the  North  than  in  the  South. 
The  admixture  of  Southern  blood  grows  greater  every 
year,  for  the  new  settlement  is  now  all  in  the  North,  but 
the  new-comers  who  take  to  pioneering  in  the  back 
settlements  springing  up  like  mushrooms  respect  the 
traditions  of  the  old  settlers. 

The  element  of  large  settlement  was  not  wanting  in 
the  North.  It  did  not  come  through  run-holding,  which 
was  on  a  far  smaller  scale  than  it  was  in  the  South. 
Large  estates  were  formed  by  purchase  from  the  Maori 
owners,  and  large  areas  were  sold  by  the  Governments 
at  low  rates,  just  as  they  were  in  the  South,  and  as  in  the 
South  areas  acquired  in  the  whaling  days  became 
valuable  after  the  establishment  of  settled  government. 
On  all  these  properties  stock  fattened,  and  elegant 
homesteads  were  built  by  Shepherd  Kings  as  prosperous 
as  those  of  the  South.  In  the  North,  the  properties  were 
for  the  most  part  smaller  but  more  fertile.  A  far  larger 
proportion  of  the  original  acquirers  came  safely  through 
the  incidental  troubles  of  uncertain  titles,  fluctuating 
prices,  heavy  mortgages,  and  imprudent  squandering. 
Many  of  the  large  properties  in  the  Wellington  and 
Napier  districts  represent  business  profits  made  in  the 
centres  of  population  when  wants  were  many  and 
merchants  were  few.  The  inheritors,  like  the  other  large 
proprietors,  live  on  their  properties  for  the  most  part, 
personally  working  them  with  the  best  results. 

This,  of  course,  applies  all  over  New  Zealand.  The 
greater  part  of  the  larger  proprietors  being  resident,  a 
fact  proved  by  the  infinitesimal  amount  of  the  tax 
paid  by  absentees,  there  is  up-to-date  comfort  in  their 
houses  and  a  large  hospitality.  This  is  also  the  fashion 
with  the  smaller  proprietors.  Society  in  the  country  is 
therefore  cordial,  and  there  is  much  gaiety  in  country 
life.  Up  and  down  the  country  there  are  packs  of 
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hounds  and  hunting  clubs,  with  regular  days  for  the 
meet,  invariably  at  the  '  place '  of  some  hospitable 
sportsman.  The  attendance  is  large  always,  and  the 
riding  straight  and  clever ;  the  '  Amazon '  is  often 
prominent  in  the  first  flight;  and,  marvellous  fact,  the 
horses  never  hesitate  to  jump  naked  wire.  The  rivers 
are  full  of  trout,  game  of  many  kinds  is  always  plentiful, 
friends  are  constantly  turning  up  to  help  to  give  account 
of  both. 

The  country  town  is  the  centre  of  much  pleasant 
gathering.  Every  homestead  around  sends  its  quota 
to  the  race-meeting,  every  valley  swells  the  number; 
the  trains  bring  large  contingents  from  the  large  towns 
and  distant  country  places,  for  the  meetings  at  some  of 
these  country  towns  are  the  brightest  and  best  in  the 
Colony.  There  are  many  Agricultural  and  Pastoral 
Associations,  each  with  its  annual '  show.'  To  these  the 
population  flocks  eagerly,  compares  notes,  criticises  the 
judging,  admires  the  '  parades '  and  the  jumping,  roams 
round  the  exhibits,  and  speaks  of  the  event  as  'the 
carnival.'  On  these  occasions,  as  at  the  race-meetings, 
society  is  always  en  J ctte. 

These  are  the  times  to  see  the  youth  of  the  country. 
A  bronzed  youth  it  is  for  the  most  part,  moustached  and 
clean-shaven,  well  set  up  and  often  stalwart ;  rich  when 
from  the  large  holdings;  hopeful  and  sometimes  in 
proud  independence  of  means  when  from  the  '  newly 
broken  in '  country  ;  representative  of  all  grades.  The 
liberal  land  laws  give  all  a  chance.  They  offer  a  choice 
of  three  tenures — freehold  for  cash,  occupation  with  right 
of  purchase,  lease  renewable  on  terms ;  the  first  involv- 
ing seven  years'  postponement  of  title  for  the  making 
of  certain  improvements;  the  second  being  a  lease  at 
five  per  cent,  on  the  prairie  value,  with  option  of 
purchase  after  ten  years  at  the  upset  value,  conditionally 
on  the  making  of  certain  improvements  and  a  residence 
of  seven  years ;  the  third  is  a  lease  for  sixty-six  years 
at  four  per  cent,  on  the  prairie  value,  with  certain 
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conditions  of  residence  and  certain  improvements.  The 
demand  for  land  is  large  ;  acquisition  is  limited  to  5000 
acres  of  third-class  land;  one  acre  of  first-class  being 
reckoned  as  equal  to  seven  and  a  half  of  third,  and 
one  of  second  to  two  and  a  half  of  third ;  blocks  ac- 
quired from  the  Crown  being  computed  accordingly. 
The  selection  is  by  ballot  of  applicants,  and  the  choice 
of  tenure  by  the  successful  balloters  divides  itself  im- 
partially among  the  three  covered  by  the  option.  At 
the  ballot  boxes  there  is  a  mixture  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions,  tradesmen  and  their  sons,  farmers  and  others, 
men  who  have  saved  money  in  every  calling  and  want  to 
go  on  the  land,  men  from  the  ranks  of  labour  who 
have  little  or  nothing  beyond  their  knowledge  and  power 
of  work,  strangers  from  over-sea.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
wild  scene,  loud  whispers  are  heard  of  transfers  of  title 
for  handsome  sums ;  public  men  compare  the  land  sales 
to  Monte  Carlo.  The  Legislature  puts  up  legal  pre- 
ventive bars  against  such  transfers,  but  anyhow  the  land 
gets  the  benefit  of  settlement. 

Thus  it  happens  that  among  the  bronzed  young  men 
at  race-ball,  garden-party,  and  show,  there  are  many 
who  have  ridden  in  from  half-formed  places  acquired 
under  the  land  laws.  They  have  not  feared  to  plan  and 
hew  and  live  hard  as  the  old  pioneers  did,  and  they  have 
discovered  how  quickly  grass  grows  after  the  clearance 
of  the  forest,  and  gives  rich  return.  Some  of  them  have 
got  into  the  advanced  stages,  with  fairly  comfortable 
homestead,  and  well-bred  flock  or  bountiful  dairy  herd. 
They  take  their  places  everywhere  by  the  side  of  those 
who  come  from  the  more  comfortable  life  of  the  long 
settled  country  districts. 

The  girls  in  these  country  assemblies  are  just  what  one 
ought  to  expect.  At  the  first  glance,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  they  are  fit  and  ready  to  go  off  into  the  country  and 
1  rough  it '  with  the  hardiest.  They  have  been  to  college 
like  the  young  men  who  are  battling  out  there  with  the 
bush,  and  some  have  degrees.  Like  them  they  love 
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books  and  read  them  too,  a  good  deal  deeper  than  the 
title-page  and  the  heads  of  the  chapters ;  at  the  same 
time,  they  have  a  clear  idea  of  domestic  duties,  while 
saddle  and  '  whip '  have  no  terrors  for  them.  In  their 
sensible  contentment  with  moderate  possibilities  they 
have  the  advantage  of  their  town  sisters,  who,  in  some 
cases,  have  the  giddy  ideas  of  large  establishments  which 
are  the  usual  product  of  city  life  on  a  large  scale.  But 
for  these  same  sisters,  it  must  be  said  that  too  many  of 
them  have  reason  to  fear  they  will  not  have  an 
opportunity  of  testing  the  proverb  that  marriages  are 
made  in  heaven  until  they  get  there.  In  the  towns 
marrying  men  are  few.  This  state  of  things,  however,  is 
perhaps  not  quite  so  marked  as  it  was.  The  prosperity 
of  the  last  decade  may  be  making  a  change  even  now. 

The  romance  of  country  life  is  nowadays  rather  to  be 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  than  higher  up.  Of 
old  the  squatter  furnished  the  prize  stories;  now  the 
small  man  has  his  turn.  There  are  prosperous  holders 
of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years  leases  —  a 
tenure  abolished,  saving  existing  rights,  by  the  Land 
Act  of  1907 — who  had  nothing  at  starting  but  a  railway 
pass.  They  got  experience  quickly  of  the  country 
and  its  capacities,  they  determined  to  call  no  man 
master,  they  secured  a  good  ballot.  They  began  on 
their  sections  under  canvas  with  their  wives  and  families, 
and  their  mates  round  about.  Work  of  one  sort  or 
another,  help  of  some  kind  or  other  came,  and  there  was 
always  cheerfulness  and  time  to  improve  the  section. 
Not  many  years  have  gone,  and  they  are  in  comfortable 
cottages  with  gardens  and  orchards;  a  regular  income, 
amounting  in  some  of  these  cases  to  forty  or  fifty  pounds 
sterling,  flows  in  monthly  during  the  milking  season  from 
the  nearest  dairy  factory;  there  is  a  school  for  the 
children  hard  by,  the  storekeeper  never  has  to  wait 
for  his  money,  and  there  is  plenty  in  the  house  for 
the  welcome  friend  and  the  weary  traveller.  These 
men,  it  is  said,  would  be  all  delighted  if  they  could 
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secure  the  freeholds  of  their  sections.  No  doubt  they 
would ;  probably  if  the  chance  offered  they  would  not 
neglect  it.  The  fact,  however,  remains  that,  but  for  the 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years  lease  at  four  per 
cent.,  they  would  not  to-day  have  been  able  to  embrace 
any  such  opportunity.  His  own  intelligence,  aided  by 
co-operation  of  wife  and  bairns,  would  never  have  placed 
the  Crown  tenant  where  he  is  but  for  the  lease  in 
perpetuity.  The  hope  is  that  the  new  66  years'  "re- 
newable lease  "  will  do  as  well  for  the  tenant  and  better 
for  the  State. 

In  this  vigilant  community  this  labour  of  children  in 
the  milking  yards  is  much  discussed.  On  one  side  the 
talk  is  of  children  forced  into  the  milking  yard  in  the 
coldest  hour  before  the  dawn;  driven  more  unwilling 
than  ever  to  school,  there  to  wrestle  all  day  with  sleep, 
to  return  for  a  doze  over  home  lessons ;  the  weary  strain 
destroying  the  vigour  of  the  race.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  uncompromising  denunciation  of  fads  and 
faddists ;  of  the  dishonesty  of  foregone  conclusions ;  of 
the  spurious  democracy  of  canting  humbugs.  All  of 
which  only  proves  that  a  free  country  speaks  its  mind 
with  remarkable  freedom.  To  those  who  see  the 
country  schools  of  the  districts  in  question  at  closing 
time,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  rural  young  New  Zealand  is 
remarkably  rosy,  loud-voiced,  and  sturdy. 


CHAPTER   EIGHT 
THE  MINING  COMMUNITY 

MINING  for  the  precious  metals  is  apt  to  be  regarded,  by 
those  who  do  not  make  their  living  by  the  industry,  as  a 
rather  bad  form  of  gambling.  Some  critics  go  so  far  as 
to  insist  that  the  industry  is  like  the  bank  at  a  gaming 
table,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  return  to  the  public  the 
whole  of  the  money  it  attracts  from  their  pockets. 
Certainly  the  figures  quoted  in  support  of  this  theory  are, 
so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  not  reliable.  As  to 
gambling,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  chance  in  all 
mining  fields.  It  is  the  special  charm  of  every  El  Dorado 
that  a  fortune  is  possibly  wrapped  up  in  every  miner's 
pick,  just  as  the  marshal's  baton  was  said  to  live  in  the 
knapsack  of  every  French  soldier.  When  there  is  a 
mining  '  boom '  the  Gazette  teems  with  notices  of  mines, 
aggregating  in  each  issue  more  money's  worth  than  there 
is  in  the  Bank  of  England ;  but  it  is  well  understood  that 
in  a  great  many  of  them  not  even  a  piece  of  quartz  has 
been  discovered.  Most  of  them  are  situated  on  a  line 
which  may  prove  to  be  the  continuation  of  some  famous 
reef,  the  riches  of  which  have  caused  the  boom,  and  most 
are  '  prospecting.'  The  public  invests,  either  because  the 
line  is  likely,  or  because  it  has  been  proved ;  money  is 
made  and  lost,  the  losers  raise  an  outcry — often  well 
grounded — against  dishonesty ;  and  when  the  boom  passes 
away  a  settled  industry  generally  remains  behind. 

Gold-mining  in  New  Zealand  is  a  settled,  recognised 
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industry  with  a  Homeric  history  of  hardihood  and 
adventure  behind  it  In  the  beginning  the  miner's 
equipment  included  the  virtues  of  courage,  endurance, 
and  independence  of  mind.  He  had  to  cross  treacherous 
rivers,  to  live  on  short  commons,  to  lie  out  without  fuel 
in  winter  frosts,  or  dripping  forests  where  the  wet  wood 
refused  to  burn.  He  required  practical  knowledge  of 
gravels,  rocks,  and  sands ;  of  the  art  of  bringing  water 
long  distances  over  the  rough  sides  of  mountainous 
regions ;  of  the  intricacies  of  multifarious  mining  laws. 
In  the  early  days  of  colonisation  gold  was  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  Colony,  but  the  first  gold-field  of  the 
recognised  scale  with  its  '  rush '  was  Gabriel's  in  Central 
Otago,  where  Gabriel  Read,  in  the  early  'sixties,  made 
the  first  famous  find  in  the  gully  to  which  he  gave  his 
name.  Thousands  settled  down  between  the  bleak  hill- 
sides, working  like  Trojans  in  the  pinch  of  winter.  The 
place  was  a  vast  camp  of  thin  calico  and  bearded  men, 
their  days  devoted  to  labour  and  their  nights  to  roaring 
horseplay.  A  large  proportion  of  the  men  who  have 
since  become  eminent  in  the  Colony  were  there  swinging 
picks  with  the  boldest.  Crowds  of  storekeepers  and 
liquor  sellers  found  profits  as  large  as  those  of  the 
diggers,  and  more  certain.  A  rough-and-ready  organisa- 
tion prevailed  until  the  law  and  its  representatives  took 
active  control.  Adventurers  swarmed  in  the  country 
round,  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  the  field  by  fresh 
discoveries,  each  the  objective  of  a  new  'rush.'  The 
storekeepers  were  among  the  first  on  these  occasions, 
but  woe  to  them  if  the  field  proved  a  '  duffer : '  the 
'rush'  swept  their  drays  and  wanted  to  nail  their  ears 
to  the  shafts  for  having  brought  them  there  by  false 
pretences.  The  bushranger  skulked  among  the  throngs 
not  infrequently,  and  some  acquired  a  celebrity  which  to 
this  day  secures  a  sale  for  narratives  of  their  adventures. 
But  the  land  was  too  inhospitable,  and  the  population 
too  fearless  and  resentful,  for  the  knights  of  the  road. 
Undoubtedly  they  did  some  wild  things,  but  much  was 
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put  down  to  them  of  the  life-toll  taken  by  rivers  and 
snowdrifts. 

To  this  lively  community  there  came  presently  the 
news  that  gold  had  been  picked  up  in  huge  quantities  on 
a  beach  of  the  Molyneux,  biggest  of  New  Zealand  rivers, 
not  many  miles  away.  There  was  another  '  rush,'  not 
from  Gabriel's  alone,  but  from  every  part  of  Otago,  and 
soon  the  neighbouring  provinces  and  the  Australian 
Colonies  added  their  quota  of  diggers  in  fierce  paroxysm 
of  the  sacred  hunger.  The  bed  of  the  river  for  forty 
miles  was  soon  a  vast  gold-field  in  feverish  work,  throw- 
ing out  scouting  parties  in  every  direction.  These 
roamed  and  prospected.  Everywhere  the  mountains 
were  high  and  the  gulleys  without  fuel,  but  they  roamed 
regardless.  By  the  river-side,  calico  cities  arose  like 
mushrooms ;  Alexandra,  the  Dunstan  (hodie  Clyde),  and 
Cromwell  became  centres  of  a  roaring  life ;  the  '  rush ' 
pressed  onwards  to  the  Lake  Wakatipu  at  the  head  of  the 
big  river. 

The  tributaries  were  not  neglected.  In  the  stampede 
up  the  Shotover  valley  two  men  crossing  missed  their 
dog.  He  had  been  washed  down  stream,  and  having  got 
to  a  rocky  point  extending  far  into  the  river,  was  howling 
his  inability  to  move.  They  went  and  lifted  him  out — 
they  also  lifted  ^1200  worth  of  gold  from  his  place  of 
refuge.  The  story  flew  to  the  furthermost  camps  and 
came  back  in  eager  accessions  to  the  Shotover  *  rush.' 
One  night  on  this  same  golden  river  there  was  a 
catastrophe.  The  '  rush '  had  pitched  its  tents  low  down 
the  rocky  banks,  and  had  turned  in  blissfully  contented 
with  the  proximity  of  the  golden  sands.  A  sudden  storm 
on  the  ranges  at  the  head  of  the  river  sent  down  a  flood 
of  twenty  feet,  roaring  and  swirling  to  wake  the  dead. 
All  the  tents  and  all  the  baggage  were  swept  away,  and 
some  of  the  men  perished  in  the  angry  waters.  After 
that  the  ( rush '  camped  higher. 

The  squatters  were  all  over  this  country.  Their 
sheep  were  spread  over  the  hills,  their  homesteads  and 
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woolsheds  were  in  the  valleys ;  they  had  found  the  Golden 
Fleece.  The  digger  did  not  suit  them  at  all.  He  was 
a  good  fellow  and  honest.  They  liked  him.  Nobody 
could  help  liking  him,  for  a  grander  collection  of  man- 
hood was  never  seen.  But  the  digger  had  a  fashion  of 
asserting  his  right  to  the  country,  wanted  to  '  prospect ' 
under  the  homesteads,  and  when  remonstrated  with 
threatened  to  sluice  away  the  woolsheds.  The  squatters, 
therefore,  looked  askance  at  him,  and  sometimes  went  so 
far  as  to  refuse  to  sell  him  mutton.  One,  it  used  to  be 
said,  offered  temptation  one  dark  night,  by  yarding  a  few 
sheep,  and  waited  behind  a  rock,  gun  in  hand,  with  a 
shepherd  beside  him.  The  psychological  moment  was 
indicated  by  a  stampede  of  the  sheep  in  the  yard,  where- 
upon the  master,  offering  the  gun,  desired  Donald  to 
shoot.  '  I  will  be  responsible,'  said  he.  But  Donald  was 
'  no  fery  sure,'  and  no  diggers  were  caught  red-handed 
that  night. 

A  squatter  had  settled  in  a  picturesque  bay  of  Lake 
Wakatipu,  long  before  the  gold  finds  were  thought  of. 
He  had  built  a  beautiful  homestead,  and  was  living  in 
comfort,  serenely  watching  his  flocks  pasturing  over  the 
hills  and  valleys,  over  which  he  had  sprinkled  the  names 
of  the  English  home  of  his  youth.  Upon  him  the  '  rush ' 
came  with  a  sudden  burst,  and,  before  he  could  think,  ten 
thousand  men  were  camped  in  his  bay,  and  the  roaring 
life  was  about  him.  He  moved  away  elsewhere  in  great 
grief,  but  there  was  soon  much  consolation  in  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  the  '  rush '  for  making  money 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  was  not,  on  the  whole,  surprising 
that  the  digger  and  squatter  fell  out.  Very  soon,  how- 
ever, the  friction  died  away.  The  miner  was  reasonable ; 
the  squatter  had  to  make  concessions  obviously  necessary, 
but  remained  in  possession  of  the  bulk  of  his  sheep- 
country.  The  limits  of  the  rich  gold  country,  in  fact, 
were  soon  reached,  and  the  '  rush '  went  off  to  the  West 
Coast  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  had  come. 

But  mining  did  not  depart  with  the  '  rush.'  All  along 
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the  trail  of  that  wonderful  company  a  steadily  prosperous 
mining  community  remained.  The  aristocracy  of  this 
residuum  were  'sluicers.'  These  were  men  who  had 
brought  water  long  distances  in  '  races '  to  their  claims. 
The  races  wound  many  a  mile  round  the  hillsides,  the 
water  of  the  many  creeks  being  intercepted  in  their 
descent  and  diverted.  These  channels  the  men  cut  for 
themselves  without  engineering  assistance,  taking  the 
levels  with  quickness  and  accuracy.  If  going  round  a 
gully  involved  too  long  a  roundabout,  they  'flumed'  it, 
threw  a  wooden  aqueduct  across — a  big  trough  on 
trestles.  If  a  rock  face  was  too  hard  for  cutting  they 
'  flumed '  that,  too ;  letting  themselves  down  over  the 
cliff,  and  fixing  supports  for  the  '  fluming.'  If  a  '  saddle ' 
had  to  be  crossed  from  one  valley  to  another  they 
invariably  struck  it  with  their  race.  Having  brought  the 
water  to  the  claim,  they  sluiced  everything  before  them 
over  a  '  tail  race '  and  '  boxes.'  Periodically  these  were 
cleaned,  and  the  gold  taken  to  the  bank.  Fine  gold  dust, 
nuggets,  and  coarse  gold  were  all  obtained.  It  was  a 
sight  to  see  the  men  assembled  round  the  scale  and  its 
dull,  yellow  pile.  The  gold  weighed,  the  party  divided 
the  proceeds,  first  paying  their  storekeeper's  bill.  Each 
man  put  a  large  part  of  his  share  into  the  bank  on 
deposit,  and  joining  his  mates  proceeded  to  spend  the 
rest  in  royal  fashion.  These  customs  are  still  in  force. 

Besides  the  sluicers  were  the  deep-sinkers,  who  sought 
1  leads '  in  shafts,  and  followed  them  in  drives.  There 
were  '  Hatters '  *  living  alone,  working  patches  in  remote 
valleys ;  l  fossickers '  for  ever  attacking  likely  places. 
Both  classes  held  to  some  particular  spot  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  some  handsome  find  of  other  days ;  and  enter- 
prise was  represented  by  '  prospectors,'  roaming  the 
country  in  parties.  Stamper  batteries  and  'plants'  of 
various  kinds  came  upon  the  scene,  and  as  time  went 
on  the  proprietors  became  fewer,  and  the  wages  men 

•  A  '  Hatter '  in  mining  parlance  is  one  who  dwells  and  works 
apart  in  solitary  independence. 
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more  numerous.  Before  this  the  wife  and  mother  came 
to  the  front,  and  taking  command,  the  towns  were  not 
so  often  painted  red,  and  the  colour  was  less  lurid. 
Children,  sturdy  and  noisy,  brightened  the  streets  of 
the  mining  towns,  and  schools  grew  up  for  them. 
Farmers  and  orchardists  established  themselves  in  the 
valleys  and  flats,  and  among  them  were  the  ubiquitous 
Chinamen,  who  very  early  showed  their  talent  for 
market  gardening.  They  had  come  from  the  Celestial 
Empire  at  the  invitation  of  the  Provincial  authorities, 
and  they  were  made  much  of  in  those  days.  They 
began  to  dig  also,  first  working  the  ground  abandoned 
by  the  Europeans,  gradually  extending  their  connexion 
to  every  operation  of  mining,  finding  their  way  eventually 
to  the  foremost  places  in  the  mining  community.  The 
towns  passed  gradually  from  the  calico  to  the  timber 
stage,  and  there  was  peace  between  miner  and  squatter. 

Municipal  institutions  came  early,  and  the  digger 
quickly  got  to  appreciate  'Mr.  Mayor,'  and  invariably 
called  him  '  Your  Worship.'  In  the  election  of  all  the 
representative  men  and  local  authorities  he  was  very  care- 
ful. He  looked  for  strength,  and  he  was  a  good  judge  of 
strength  ;  he  wanted  character,  and  he  was  a  good  judge 
of  character.  In  all  the  republics  of  the  mining  camps 
the  principle  always  was  '  equality  of  all  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  best,'  and  in  the  absence  of  constituted 
authority  during  the  early  'rushes,'  the  best  invariably 
came  to  the  front  out  of  the  ruck,  and  to  them  were 
respect  and  obedience.  As  it  was  with  the  camps,  so  it 
is  with  the  cities  that  have  taken  root  in  their  place.  On 
a  recent  occasion  the  late  Premier  of  the  Colony,  refer- 
ring on  a  public  occasion  to  his  '  West  Coast '  days,  said, 
'  You  don't  get  much  past  the  members  of  a  West  Coast 
local  governing  body.'  The  West  Coast  still  chooses 
well,  and  so  does  the  miner  of  Otago. 

Such  was  the  development  of  the  mining  life  of  Otago. 
Its  latest  phase  is  the  development  of  gold  dredging, 
from  steam  dredges  anchored  in  the  river  the  banks  of 
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which  were  the  scene  of  the  great '  rush '  after  Gabriel's. 
That  '  rush '  having  swept  over  the  whole  of  the  auriferous 
country  of  Otago,  and  much  that  was  not,  caught  the 
sound  of  pick  and  shovel  in  the  West.  Word  came 
that  men  were  stumbling  everywhere  against  nuggets, 
and  the  cry  was  raised  that  the  whole  country  beyond 
the  Divide  was  a  '  jeweller's  shop.'  The  c  rush '  lost  no 
time  in  departing  westward.  It  could  not  get  over  the 
Alps  on  the  Otago  boundary,  but  thousands  precipitated 
themselves  into  the  Canterbury  passes  to  the  north,  and 
descended  into  the  western  valleys ;  and  thousands  took 
ship.  Every  kind  of  craft,  great  and  small,  seaworthy 
and  otherwise,  put  to  sea  with  provisions  and  passengers 
bound  for  El  Dorado.  More  came  over  from  the  Australian 
ports,  where  the  '  rush '  caused  another  boom  in  shipping. 
The  sea-borne  part  of  the  '  rush '  camped  by  the  waterside 
in  great  masses ;  the  overlanders  forced  their  way  sea- 
wards through  the  forests  and  over  the  rivers. 

The  change  from  the  bleak  treeless  hillsides  of  Otago 
was  delightful.  Forests  of  tropical  luxuriance  offered  un- 
limited fuel,  shelter  from  the  wind  and  sun,  refreshment 
to  the  eye,  while  the  western  climate  was  appreciably 
warmer.  But  the  West  had  also  its  drawbacks.  The 
rains  descended  with  awful  downpour,  the  forests  dripped 
long  after  the  sky  cleared,  and  the  rivers  rushed  headlong 
seawards,  rolling  great  boulders  down  their  steep  beds, 
beneath  the  yellow  foam  and  furious  swirl  of  the  dark 
waters.  An  '  old  man  flood '  in  those  days,  as  now, 
was  a  magnificent  spectacle,  but  to  those  waiting  in 
a  wet  camp  with  rapidly  dwindling  provisions  for  the 
waters  to  subside,  its  repetition  was  not  eagerly  demanded. 
Many  followed  the  river,  hoping  to  be  able  to  cross  near 
the  mouth  at  low  tide.  The  river  was  flatter  down  there, 
the  boulders  at  rest,  and  crossing  was  more  feasible. 
Thus  the  '  rush '  often  got  over,  but  the  river  sometimes 
took  toll,  hurrying  its  victims  to  the  '  leaping  bar,'  and 
away  beyond  help  of  man  to  their  doom. 
Sometimes  it  would  be  necessary  to  face  a  rising  river, 
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and  the  '  rush '  did  it  on  co-operative  principles.  They 
cut  a  long  pole  in  the  forest ;  a  line  of  men,  gripping  it, 
marched  into  the  water,  the  biggest  man  up-stream,  the 
rest  sized  accordingly;  and  slowly  stepping  with  the 
foam  rising  up  over  the  shoulders  of  the  taller  men,  they 
found  their  way  over.  A  shout  now  and  then  would 
direct  the  movement  of  the  mass ;  these  occasions 
always  found  the  captain  of  the  troop.  Occasionally 
a  man  would  lose  footing  and  hang  on  desperately 
to  the  pole  while  his  feet  floated  helpless  and  kicking 
in  front.  At  such  times  the  line  would  halt  in  the 
fierce  river,  till  help  would  enable  the  floating  feet  to 
find  ground  among  the  boulders  again.  Sometimes 
another  and  another  would  get  into  the  same  trouble,  and 
things  would  be  desperate.  The  '  rush '  had  thousands 
of  such  experiences  ;  and  worse,  for  men  would  be 
washed  away,  the  whole  combination  going  to  pieces. 
Eventually  the  'rush'  would  sort  itself,  dripping,  out 
of  the  boulders  and  the  foam,  and  be  thankful.  The 
muster  would  not  always  be  complete.  Some  one — 
'  Charcoal  Joe,'  or  '  Mickey  Ryan,'  or  '  Scottie,'  or  some 
other  much-loved  comrade — would  fail  to  turn  up  out 
of  the  wild  water  :  the  '  rush '  would  go  on  in  silence. 

Avalanches  in  some  of  the  higher  passes,  rocks  dis- 
lodged from  crumbling  hillsides,  trees  blown  down  by 
the  wind — these,  too,  tried  the  nerves  of  the  '  rush,'  often 
taking  their  tribute.  Hunger  told  its  tale,  and  the  wounded 
in  those  battles  with  '  the  coast '  always  could  depend  on 
the  unlimited  staunchness  of  friendship  to  get  them  safely 
out  of  the  fray.  Desperate  reverses  and  protracted 
portages  are  among  the  best  memories  of  those  days. 

The  '  rush '  got  to  work  at  last,  settling  down  to  the 
business  of  gold  getting,  sluicing,  cradling,  sinking,  and 
in  time  quartz  reefing.  While  they  worked,  battalions  of 
spies  dispersed  over  the  country  scouting  and  prospecting. 
Of  their  fortunes  little  count  was  kept.  In  that  West 
Coast,  the  country  for  many  miles  between  the  summits  of 
the  Alps  and  the  surf  of  the  Pacific  is  some  twenty  miles 
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wide,  and  the  flat  land  extends  with  many  breaks  eight  to 
ten  miles  from  the  sea.  Thus  in  a  width  of  some  ten 
miles  the  land  rises  from  sea-level  to  twelve  thousand 
feet.  Enormous  snow-fields  close  to  the  ridge  are  divided 
from  each  other  by  precipitous,  cragged,  divergent  ranges, 
between  which  large  streams  rush  down  from  the  terminal 
faces  of  great  glaciers.  The  beds  of  these  streams  are 
strewn  with  erratic  boulders,  brought  down  by  the  larger 
glaciers  of  a  former  geological  period.  Specimens  have 
been  measured  a  hundred  yards  long,  and  a  couple  of 
hundred  feet  in  height.  Their  average  is  large ;  they  lie 
about  the  valleys  and  along  the  mountain  sides  in  wild 
confusion  as  the  old  glaciers  left  them,  obstructing  the 
rivers,  sometimes  completely  hiding  the  water.  The 
traveller  sometimes  is  four  hours  going  a  hundred  yards. 
The  valleys  narrow  often  into  gloomy  gorges,  through 
which  the  river  rushes  over  boulders  flanked  by  great 
precipices.  Round  these  the  traveller  must  find  his  way 
by  cutting  a  track  through  the  thickly  tangled  forest 
covering  the  hillside  to  a  height  of  four  thousand  feet. 

Into  these  formidable  wilds  the  prospectors  of  old 
advanced  intrepidly.  Some  reached(the  glaciers  under  the 
Divide,  returning  bruised  and  battered.  Others,  finding 
patches  of  golden  ground,  stayed  to  work  them  out,  little 
knots  of  population  gathering  thus  together  in  primitive 
life.  Many  were  never  heard  of  more.  Their  fate  is  the 
secret  of  the  glaciers  and  the  gorges.  Among  the  survivors 
of  the  old  pioneers  there  are  some  who  brought  out  with 
them  an  ineradicable  conviction  of  valuable  discovery, 
strong  enough  to  hold  them  to  the  neighbourhood  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  Once  in  a  while  an  old  man  is  seen,  by 
the  few  neighbours  he  has  in  the  little  knot  of  population 
nearest  to  his  particular  lodestar,  to  shoulder  '  swag '  and 
disappear  into  some  gloomy  gorge,  heading  up  stream ; 
and  after  a  time  they  see  him  return.  Starting,  he  looked 
like  a  bridegroom  going  to  the  altar ;  coming  back,  you 
would  say  one  returning  from  his  wife's  grave.  You 
learn  that  '  it's  Old  Tipperary  who  found  a  reef  up  there 
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in  the  year  One,  and  goes  out  now  and  again  to  locate  it.' 
The  whole  neighbourhood  more  than  half  believes  that 
Old  Tipperary  really  has  a  reef,  and  would  not  be  too 
much  surprised  to  see  a  crushing  plant  arrive  one  day 
addressed  to  the  old  man.  Probably  they  all  have  a 
favoured  spot  in  their  mind's  eye,  for  the  few  shillings  a 
week  they  get  by  their  moderate  claims  would  never 
suffice  to  keep  them  chained  to  that  lonely  life. 

But  they  are  not  conscious  of  loneliness.  There  is  a 
place  known  as  Gillespie's  on  '  the  coast,'  where  there  is 
often  not  enough  to  eat,  but  a  whisky  famine  has  never 
been  heard  of.  The  scattered  denizens  of  the  neighbour- 
ing valleys  talk  of  '  seeing  life '  at  Gillespie's,  and  the 
population  of  this  metropolis  is  under  a  score.  The 
Government  steamer,  which  attends  to  the  lighthouses 
and  coast  stations,  brings  back  strange  stories.  There 
was  one  the  other  day  of  a  young  man  of  twenty-five 
summers,  who  has  never  been  fifty  miles  from  his  birth- 
place, in  a  bay  not  far  from  Gillespie's.  To  him,  as  he 
talked  of  the  price  of  the  cattle  he  had  sold  in  the  next 
bay,  it  was  clear  that  Gillespie's  was  what  Paris  is  to  the 
American  who  is  good.  These  things  show  how  com- 
pletely the  glory  of  the  '  rush '  that  once  spread  over  this 
beautiful  region  has  departed.  The  relics  eke  out  a 
precarious  subsistence  on  the  beaches  and  in  the  valleys. 
They  are  contented  for  the  most  part,  and  the  traditions 
of  old  finds  long  lost  linger  in  their  memories,  adding 
respect  to  the  amusement  inspired  by  the  secrets  of 
such  as  Old  Tipperary.  The  old  man  is  one  of  many. 
Tenacious  believers  in  hopes  long  dead,  they  are  waiting 
for  some  impossible  archangel  to  restore  them  to  life  with 
the  trumpet  of  ( Boom.'  Their  lives  are  ebbing  away,  but 
their  faith  keeps  ever  at  the  flood. 

The  rest  of  the  '  coast '  has  a  brighter  story.  The 
'  rush '  settled  down  in  great  camps — ten  thousand  here, 
five  there,  fifteen  in  another  place.  Wherever  it  settled, 
order  settled  with  it;  rough  and  ready  at  first;  after- 
wards with  the  smoothness  of  precedents  and  the 
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formality  of  books.  It  was  a  fine  collection  of  manhood, 
a  grand  school  of  character,  and  a  certain  sphere  for  the 
commanding  talents.  As  in  Otago,  the  settled  took  the 
place  of  the  unsettled,  by  steady  gradation.  Farms 
sprang  up  in  the  country,  and  schools  in  the  towns. 
Bridges  were  thrown  over  the  rivers  and  metal  on  to  the 
roads.  Where  a  population  was  too  small  for  a  bridge,  the 
residents  promptly  strained  a  wire  across  their  stream, 
attached  a  gin  case  with  a  couple  of  runners  and  an  end- 
less rope,  and  made  the  best  of  it.  Horses  swam  or 
forded,  heavy  goods  moved  only  in  dry  weather  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  The  foot  passengers  patronised  the 
gin  case.  Morning  and  evening,  rain  or  shine,  hurricane 
or  zephyr,  the  little  people  might  be  seen  stepping 
jauntily  into  the  gin  case,  and  hauling  themselves,  with 
'  shining  face  '  and  '  satchel,'  schoolwards  and  back,  with 
pluck  as  unfailing  as  unconscious.  The  wire  might  be  high 
as  the  clouds,  the  stream  dark  as  Erebus  and  loud  as 
Niagara,  the  cage  always  had  its  load  of  straw  hat  and 
tweed  knickers,  of  spotless  print,  gay  little  cloak,  and 
bright  hair  streaming  in  the  breeze.  Down  it  went  by 
its  own  weight,  with  sometimes  a  scream  of  delight,  to 
the  centre  of  the  sagging  wire ;  and  then  up  the  other  side 
with  steady,  quick  pull  of  little  fists ! — Such  is  education 
in  the  remote  places,  with  a  meaning  beyond  books. 

With  the  more  settled  life  came  greater  division  of 
employment.  The  proportion  of  the  independent  who 
owned  sluicing  dams  or  deep  leads  or  quartz  reefs  with- 
out recourse  to  the  joint  stock  principle  grew  less,  and 
the  number  of  miners  working  for  wages  grew  larger. 
But  the  independent  spirit  of  the '  rush,'  which  brooked  no 
masterhood,  is  still  there,  making  every  miner  who  works 
for  wages  a  holder,  more  or  less  extensive,  and  always 
keen  of '  scrip.'  Thus  the  stamp  of  independence  impressed 
by  the  ( rush '  remains  in  all  the  phases  of  the  calmer  life  of 
to-day.  The  young  people,  however,  do  not  take  after  their 
sires  in  their  readiness  to  face  the  wildernesses  about  them. 
They  know  that  most  of  the  likely  prospecting  was  done 
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by  the  older  generation.  There  is  not  the  same  incentive 
to  go  out  in  the  dripping  c  bush,'  and  face  the  swirling 
river,  that  there  was  in  the  days  which  offered  ten  pounds 
a  week  with  an  apology  and  a  promise  of  better  presently, 
which  was  sometimes  handsomely  redeemed.  Alpine 
climbers  complain  that  the  young  men  will  not  face  the 
glaciers  and  the  precipices  and  the  step  cutting,  the  cold 
nights  with  limited  bedding  and  short  commons  of  the 
high  Alpine  bivouacs.  It  is  only  a  way  of  saying  that 
even  in  Alpine  regions  climbing  is  not  a  popular  sport. 
Show  the  sons  of  the  'rush'  a  likely  'colour,'  and  they 
will  peg  off  claims  on  the  ice-cap  of  Aorangi,  12,349  feet 
above  the  sea,  highest  point  of  New  Zealand. 

The  Northern  gold-fields,  though  always  more  adapted 
for  the  investment  of  capital  than  the  simple  operations 
of  the  pick  and  shovel  men,  nevertheless  saw  their '  rush ' 
in  their  early  days,  and  hammered  out  for  themselves  the 
same  independence  of  character  which  is  so  noticeable  a 
feature  of  the  Southern  mining  communities.  Life  was 
easier  in  the  North,  with  its  softer  climate  and  the 
absence  of  Alpine  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  its 
excitement  found  vent  more  in  the  share  market  than  the 
prospecting  field. 

A  great  capacity  for  work  and  an  equal  capacity  for 
holiday-making  distinguish  the  mining  communities.  The 
caterers  for  public  amusement  do  not  pay  as  much  at- 
tention to  them  as  to  the  larger  communities,  but  they 
manage  to  amuse  themselves  fairly  well,  nevertheless. 
They  are  great  politicians,  contributing  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  the  readers  of  Hansard's '  Parliamentary  Debates,' 
which  are  freely  circulated  by  members  of  Parliament 
among  their  constituents.  English  politics  they  follow 
with  zest,  and  the  Irish  question  is  thoroughly  well 
understood  by  the  large  proportion  of  the  Irish  element 
on  the  gold-fields.  Not  a  few  travellers  have  been  as- 
tonished by  their  familiarity  with  the  history  of  the 
subject,  with  their  knowledge  of  the  orators  and  their 
speeches,  of  the  literature  and  the  men  who  made  it. 
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They  have  also  been  struck  by  the  fact  that  their  sym- 
pathy with  Irish  aims,  thorough  as  it  is,  is  accompanied 
by  complete  satisfaction  with  the  institutions  of  this  self- 
governing  community  and  consequent  loyalty  to  the 
Empire. 

It  is  a  community  which  does  not  wait  for  initiative 
from  without.  For  example,  the  first  monument  to  the 
memory  of  the  soldiers  who  fell  in  South  Africa  was 
erected  in  Westland.  Of  late  years  the  miners  have  felt 
the  pinch  of  a  declining  industry,  in  the  lack  of  openings 
for  their  young  people,  and  their  steady  moving  off  to 
other  parts  of  the  Colony  in  search  of  the  independence 
out  of  reach  in  their  own.  During  the  last  three  years, 
however,  there  has  been  a  revival.  These  years  have, 
thanks  to  the  new  dredging  industry  and  a  considerable 
improvement  in  the  quartz  mining  of  the  northern  and 
western  districts,  brought  the  annual  output  of  gold  from 
substantially  under  a  million  of  sterling  value  to  over 
two,  with  a  still  upward  tendency.  The  export  for  the 
year  ending  March  3151,  1907,  amounted  10^2,220,517. 
Thus  this  community,  which  in  fifty  years  (1857-1907), 
has  taken  close  upon  seventy  millions  out  of  the  earth, 
and  is  supplied  with  its  share  of  railways  and  public 
works,  has  once  more  taken  a  good  place  in  the  general 
development  of  the  public  resources. 
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CHAPTER  NINE 
PUBLIC   EDUCATION 

YOUNG  New  Zealand  is  best  seen  in  the  primary  schools. 
In  the  four  centres  their  name  is  legion.  Every  town  has 
a  contingent;  in  the  rural  districts  they  are  peppered 
about ;  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  mining  country  families 
can  make  arrangements  for  a  certificated  teacher  to  live 
with  them,  teaching  their  young  people  and  those  of  the 
scattered  population  of  the  countryside.  In  these  schools 
the  attendance  of  the  young  people  is  not  quite  so  regular 
as  that  of  the  older  generation  in  office,  shop,  and  factory. 
In  the  country  boys  will  be  boys ;  their  parents  require 
their  services  at  times,  and  the  truant  officer  is  not  always 
so  far  abroad  as  the  schoolmaster.  The  law  requires  that 
every  child  shall  attend  school  between  certain  ages  and 
a  certain  number  of  times ;  if  not  in  a  State  school,  then 
in  some  other  where  education  is  up  to  the  standard  of 
the  day.  The  attendance  is,  therefore,  at  least  respect- 
able. From  seven  to  thirteen*  young  New  Zealand  is 
bound  to  go  to  school,  and  from  seven  to  thirteen  every 
child  in  the  country  goes.  In  the  mass  there  are  some 
who  might  go  oftener,  but  practically  every  one  goes. 
To  see  these  young  people  going  in  and  out  of  school 
is  interesting.  When  assembled  at  the  desks  or  in  the 
playgrounds,  going  through  the  prescribed  exercises,  or 
massed  on  some  great  public  occasion,  young  New 

*  The  school  age  is  five  to  fifteen  ;  the  compulsory  age  is  as  in 
the  text. 
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Zealand  becomes  instructive.  During  the  royal  tour 
in  1901  there  were  some' remarkable  exhibitions  of  the 
latter  kind.  Young  Auckland  greeted  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  with  a  living  Union  Jack  some  thousands  strong ; 
young  Wellington  lined  a  special  street  with  acclamations 
and  holiday  bravery;  young  Canterbury,  concentrating 
from  all  sides,  waved  a  welcome  with  the  toi  grass,  the 
New  Zealand  substitute  for  the  palm-branch;  young 
Otago,  not  content  with  a  brilliant  display  in  the  streets 
during  the  royal  procession,  gave  the  visitors  an  after- 
noon of  military  manoeuvres,  athletic  exercises,  and  the 
daintiest  of  graceful  evolutions.  In  addition,  the  cadets 
coming  from  every  part  of  the  Colony  marched  past  the 
Duke  at  Christchurch  three  thousand  strong,  in  many 
uniforms,  with  brisk  step  and  martial  bearing.  These 
exhibitions  made  it  clear  that  the  Anglo-Celtic  stock  has 
struck  root  in  congenial  soil  and  is  growing  well. 

The  Colonial  system  of  primary  education,  free, 
secular,  and  compulsory,  began  in  the  days  of  the 
provinces.  The  Provincial  Legislatures  dealt  fully  with 
the  subject  at  a  very  early  period,  developing  eventually 
systems  the  leading  features  of  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Education  Act  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  after 
the  abolition  of  the  Heptarchy.  Of  all  the  provinces 
Nelson  was  the  first  to  move,  recognising  the  value  of 
local  government  and  the  need  for  a  paramount  non- 
political  authority.  The  Nelson  system  established  the 
School  Committee  for  each  individual  school  and  the 
Education  Board  to  overlook  them  all,  and  conferred  on 
the  Provincial  Legislature  the  privilege  of  finding  the 
money  to  be  handed  to  the  Board  for  construction  and 
maintenance.  This  model  was  established  throughout 
the  provinces  at  the  date  of  abolition,  with  differences 
in  the  matter  chiefly  of  finance.  Education  was  free 
in  places,  depended  partly  on  rates  in  others,  and  in 
others  partly  on  fees.  It  was  also  secular,  with  in  Nelson 
provision  for  aiding  denominational  schools  on  certain 
conditions.  This  question  led  to  much  political  strife, 
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which  ended  in  the  victory  of  the  secular  principle,  and 
that  principle  was  adopted  in  the  general  measure  follow- 
ing the  abolition  of  the  provinces.  It  is  to  the  credit  of 
the  old  Provincial  Legislatures  that  the  discussions  on 
their  education  systems  take  up  as  much  of  their  records 
as  those  devoted  to  the  vital  question  of  public  works. 

When  the  general  system  was  established,  the  local 
government  principle,  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  New 
Zealander,  was  carefully  preserved  and  made  to  fit  the 
altered  circumstances.  The  Colony  was  divided  into 
thirteen  districts — more  than  the  number  of  the  abolished 
provinces — each  with  its  local  School  Committees  and 
its  Education  Boards.  An  Education  Department  was 
created  with  a  Minister  at  its  head,  the  chief  function  of 
which  is  to  distribute  to  the  School  Boards  the  annual 
parliamentary  grant  for  maintenance  of  primary  schools 
and  for  building  purposes :  this  department  makes  the 
regulations  for  the  inspection  of  the  schools  and  issues 
the  certificates  to  the  teachers.  The  parliamentary  grant 
is  statutory,  ^3  155.  per  head  of  the  average  school 
attendance,  with  a  further  capitation  of  eighteen-pence 
to  keep  up  the  scholarships  held  in  the  secondary  schools 
by  the  pupils  from  the  primary  system.  The  children 
buy  their  own  books,  and  there  is  much  grumbling  at  their 
lack  of  uniformity,  the  Education  Boards  arranging  these 
matters  without  concert  among  themselves.  There  are 
neither  fees  nor  rates. 

Every  education  district  is  divided  into  school  districts, 
in  each  of  which  a  School  Committee  (of  from  five  to 
nine  persons)  is  elected  by  the  householders  of  the 
district.  These  Committees  manage  the  school  business, 
and  elect  the  Education  Boards,  whose  term  is,  like  that 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  triennial.  The  Boards 
have  a  general  supervision  and  control  over  the  schools  ; 
they  appoint  and  control  the  school  inspectors ;  and  they 
appoint  and  remove  the  teachers,  but  only  after  con- 
sulting the  Committees.  Neither  committeemen  nor 
Board  members  receive  remuneration,  the  latter  being, 
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however,  entitled  to  a  travelling  allowance  when  they 
live  beyond  a  certain  distance  from  the  Board's  meeting- 
place. 

The  officers  on  whom  the  efficiency  of  the  system 
depends  are  the  teachers.  Their  pay  is  graded  partly 
according  to  their  standing  and  qualifications,  and  partly 
according  to  the  size  of  their  schools  ;  and  the  State  has 
established  a  superannuation  scheme  which,  while  offer- 
ing wealth  to  none,  guarantees  a  safe  if  frugal  old  age 
to  every  man  and  woman  teacher  in  the  service  of  the 
country.  They  must  be  certificated,  the  certificates  being 
five  in  number,  each  divided  into  five  degrees,  depending 
chiefly  on  efficiency,  but  partly  on  seniority.  They  have 
established  a  Teachers'  Institute,  which  keeps  them 
abreast  of  all  things  in  up-to-date  pedagogy,  and  the 
relic  of  the  Heptarchy  days  which  galls  them  the  most 
is  the  want  of  uniformity  in  salaries.  The  increasing 
power  of  the  department  (a  slow  but  steady  increase) 
will  by-and-by  regulate  matters. 

The  instruction  is  entirely  secular.  If  young  New 
Zealand  wants  religious  instruction,  he  must  seek  it  at 
home.  If  he  likes  to  have  it  out  of  school  hours  in 
the  school  building,  he  must  get  the  permission  of  the 
Committee.  With  that  exception  the  system  rigorously 
refers  religious  education  to  the  spiritual  authorities, 
whom  it  regards  as  differing  too  much  one  from  another 
to  be  admitted  within  the  magic  circle  of  education. 
The  subjects  of  instruction  are,  as  originally  stated,  not 
too  numerous.  Young  New  Zealand  is  taught  to  read 
and  write  and  cypher.  The  mysteries  of  English  gram- 
mar are  laid  bare  for  him ;  he  is  introduced  to  the  rules  of 
composition  and  encouraged  to  practise  them.  Geography 
and  history,  object  lessons,  nature  study,  and  elementary 
science  engage  his  attention,  and  he  is  taught  to  draw 
and  to  sing,  the  first  from  objects,  the  second  through  the 
tonic-sol-fa  system.  Needlework  and  domestic  economy 
are  de  rigueiir  with  all  the  girls.  The  boys  get  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  military  drill,  and  physical  training 
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is  the  lot  at  times  of  the  oldest  and  youngest  alike.  In 
connexion  with  the  schools  there  is  a  large  number  of 
cadet  corps  under  a  commandant  of  their  own.  The 
idea  is  that  the  members  will  pass  on  in  due  time  to  the 
Volunteer  ranks,  and  after  serving  a  few  years  retire  to 
the  rifle  clubs  to  keep  up  their  shooting,  as  a  growing 
reserve  ready  for  any  emergency. 

Young  New  Zealand  is  by  no  means  restricted  to  the 
primary   school.     There  are   many  secondary   schools. 
The  early  Colonists  established  several  grammar  schools, 
which   obtained   great   fame.     Public   school   life  after 
the   best   English   pattern  flourished   early,   in   quaint, 
picturesque   establishments,   under  men   of    University 
experience  and  sound  scholarship.     The  Briton  brought 
with  him   the   traditional   learning  and  the  traditional 
virtues,  and  his  young  people  quickly  began  to  challenge 
one  another  at  the  traditional  games,  and  to  strive  with 
athletic  records.     The  Eton    jacket,  and  the  correct 
tenue   of    which    it  formed    part,    appeared    early    in 
Auckland,  Wellington,  Wanganui,  Christchurch,  Nelson, 
Dunedin,  and  with  it  was  all  that  it  implied :  the  serious 
study,  the  athletic  excellence,  the  free  speech,  the  manners 
easy  and  at  the  same  time  deferential,  the  high  standard  of 
honour,  the  respect  for  seniors,  the  hatred  of  meanness, 
and  the  schoolboy  phrase  so  forcible  and  picturesque. 
Every  newly  arrived  Briton  who  came  into  contact  with 
that   remarkably   well  set  up   division  of  young  New 
Zealand  forgot  that  he  had  left  his  country.     The  annual 
school  matches  of  cricket  and  football  became  fixtures, 
their  athletic  records  were  kept  with  exemplary  fidelity, 
their  prestige  was,  in  its  way,  as  the  prestige   of  the 
Harrow-Eton  rivalries.     In  time  each  college  set  up 
its  '  Old  Boys'  Association,'  with  its  annual  dinner,  and 
when  the  contingents  departed  for  the  African  war,  the 
number  of  { old  boys '  on  the  rolls  was  a  source  of  pride 
to  every  college.    Their  letters  from  the  front  were 
passed  round  and  devoured  with  a  zest  known  only  to 
those  who  understand  the  language  of  'Alma  Mater.' 
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The  accounts  of  their  exploits  were  read  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  the  lists  of  casualties  scanned  with  feelings 
too  deep  for  utterance.  When  they  returned,  what 
ovations  !  When  the  wounded  and  the  invalids  drooped, 
what  anxiety  I  The  '  old  boy,'  on  his  side,  never  fairly 
realised  what  the  newspapers  told  him,  that  '  the  eyes 
of  the  world  were  upon  him,'  until  he  remembered  that 
Alma  Mater  was  looking  at  him.  Wherever  they  went 
and  whatever  they  did,  it  was  the  same,  whether  in  war 
or  peace.  For  example,  some  young  men  of  Canter- 
bury, fired  by  the  daring  exploits  of  the  Rev.  W.  Green 
in  the  Southern  Alps,  determined  to  scale  those  moun- 
tains themselves,  and  in  spite  of  their  inexperience, 
became  really  skilful  climbers.  In  a  book  written  by 
one  of  them,  there  is  a  record  of  a  supreme  effort :  in 
the  midst  of  toppling  seracs,  yawning  crevasses,  and 
black  precipices,  they  invoked  the  name  of  their  '  grand 
old  college,  Christ  College  Grammar  School,'  and  went 
at  the  obstinate  '  face  '  with  renewed  vigour.  The  invo- 
cation shows  the  influence  of  Alma  Mater,  and  their 
success  as  climbers  proves  how  well  she  had  developed 
the  manly  qualities  to  which  it  was  due. 

The  results  of  the  grammar  school  training  were  not 
lost  on  public  opinion.  An  education  such  as  the  Eton 
jacket  revealed  must  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  all. 
There  were  men  who  wanted  to  go  slow,  but  there  was 
no  resisting  the  Eton  jacket.  High  schools  consequently 
were  established  at  various  places,  and  the  privilege  was 
not  confined  to  the  wearers  of  the  Eton  jacket.  There 
are  high  schools  for  girls,  and  mixed  high  schools  as 
well.  Endowments  were  available,  and  when  they  were 
not,  public  money  was  voted,  and  the  Education  Depart- 
ment did  the  rest.  The  trend  of  public  opinion  is 
towards  making  all  these  establishments  as  free  as  the 
primary  schools.  The  scholarships  of  the  Education 
Department  go  some  distance  in  that  direction,  and 
there  are  many  scholarships  which  are  due  to  the 
generosity  of  private  founders.  But  New  Zealand  is  not 
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as  generous  in  that  way  as  some  other  countries  that 
might  be  named ;  notably  the  United  States,  the  country 
of  the  millionaire.  In  the  absence  of  millionaires,  the 
State  is  preparing  to  take  up  the  millionaire's  burden. 
The  fees  that  have  to  be  paid  are  not  heavy;  the 
expense,  intolerable  to  many  living  at  distances  from 
the  secondary  schools,  is  the  cost  of  residence.  That 
difficulty  the  system  of  national  scholarships  as  lately 
inaugurated  is  meeting  with  excellent  results. 

At  the  top  of  the  educational  pyramid  is  the  Univer- 
sity, with  its  Senate  and  its  Convocation  and  its  eight 
hundred  graduates.  Approval  of  the  institution  is 
unanimous,  though  the  reasons  differ.  In  fact,  there 
is  among  New  Zealanders  the  difference  of  opinion 
common  elsewhere.  The  utilitarian  and  the  idealist 
fight  the  usual  fight.  The  one  argues  for  an  equipment 
for  the  battle  of  life ;  talks  of  specialisation  and  increas- 
ing competition ;  points  to  the  careful  education  of  our 
competitors  in  commerce,  American,  German,  and  the 
rest.  The  other  implores  that  the  University  may  not 
be  degraded  to  the  level  of  an  instrument  merely  for 
entrance  into  mercantile  life;  and  quotes  the  famous 
definition  of  the  university  function,  '  the  enlightenment 
of  the  mind,  the  refinement  of  the  understanding,  and 
the  elevation  of  mankind."  At  the  same  time,  he  does 
not  deny  that  the  University  must  justify  its  existence 
in  the  material  concrete  facts  of  life.  The  old  classical 
tradition  has  its  votaries,  the  '  modern  side '  its  admirers, 
science  its  almost  fanatical  supporters. 

The  University  is  purely  an  examining  and  degree- 
conferring  institution,  exercising  these  functions  through 
four  teaching  colleges,  for  which  it  prescribes  a  course  of 
work.  These  four  colleges — there  is  one  in  each  of  the 
four  centres — are  the  University  colleges  of  the  Colony. 
Each  has  its  staff  of  professors,  selected  for  the  most 
part  in  Great  Britain  with  competent  care ;  its  students 
are  drafted  from  the  various  secondary  schools,  and 
there  are,  of  course,  many  scholarships.  Long  before 
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the  days  of  woman's  franchise  the  doors  of  the  Univer- 
sity were  opened  to  women.  It  was,  in  fact,  almost  the 
first  University  to  open  its  honours  and  degrees  to 
women,  and  every  year  a  fair  proportion  of  women  are 
in  the  degree  lists,  from  M.A.  downward.  The  '  cap- 
ping '  ceremonies  at  each  college  are  of  the  usual  time- 
honoured  freedom.  Through  its  degrees  and  by  its 
directing  power,  the  New  Zealand  University  largely 
influences  the  secondary  education  of  the  Colony,  and 
as  the  school-teachers  come  up  for  degrees  in  con- 
nexion with  their  certificates,  it  has  some  influence 
also  on  the  primary.  When  each  of  the  affiliated 
colleges  has  increased  the  vigour  and  concentration 
of  its  life,  the  friends  of  higher  education  say  that 
there  will  be  nothing  more  to  be  desired.  The  Uni- 
versity receives  an  annual  grant  from  the  Treasury  of 
the  Colony.  The  degrees  are  of  Bachelor  and  Master 
of  Arts,  and  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  in  Laws, 
Medicine,  Science,  and  Music.  In  Arts  and  Science 
the  examiners  are  selected  from  men  of  eminence  in 
one  or  other  of  the  Universities  of  the  United  King- 
dom. In  connexion  with  the  University  there  is  a 
Medical  School  at  Dunedin,  a  School  of  Engineering  at 
Christchurch,  an  Agricultural  School  in  the  Canterbury 
Province,  and  several  Schools  of  Mining  in  Otago  and 
Auckland. 

Young  New  Zealand  does  not  confine  itself  to  its  own 
University.  Young  men  of  rich  families  prefer  the  larger 
life  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  medical  students,  of 
course,  much  prefer  the  wider  opportunities  offered  by 
the  Universities  of  Great  Britain,  for  completing  the 
education  well  begun  in  their  own  country.  The  for- 
tunes of  these  young  men  are  watched  from  the  Colony 
with  keen  interest.  When  they  take  degrees  in  college, 
and,  as  many  of  them  do,  prizes  in  the  athletic  field,  their 
light  is  not  hidden. 

Industrial  schools  for  the  care  of  the  neglected  and 
the  destitute  children,  and  schools  for  the  children  of 
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the  Maori  race,  complete  the  list  of  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Education  Department,  which  spends  a  round  half 
million  a  year  in  meeting  them. 

Education  is  a  greatly  discussed  subject  throughout 
the  Colony.  With  the  system  of  control  so  carefully 
arranged  to  meet  the  requirements  of  local  government, 
without  injuring  the  general  supervision  of  the  central 
department,  most  people  are  contented.  A  small 
minority  insists  upon  sweeping  away  the  local  govern- 
ment principle  altogether,  and  relying  upon  the  central 
authority.  Between  these  two,  there  is  a  world  of  mild 
criticism  of  things  which  spoil  uniformity,  and  one  hears 
many  complaints  against  the  compromises  necessitated 
by  the  present  system,  as  subversive  of  efficiency.  To 
these  the  reply  always  is,  that  the  British  Constitution 
itself  is  a  system  of  compromises.  Compromise,  says  the 
anti-doctrinaire,  is  the  oil  which  prevents  the  bearings 
from  getting  red-hot.  Take,  for  example,  the  appoint- 
ment of  teachers.  These  are  appointed  by  the  Boards 
after  consultation  with  the  Committees.  The  practice 
is  to  send  one  name  to  the  Committees  for  approval. 
The  Committees  sometimes  kick,  crying  out  for  a 
batch,  urging  that  the  present  practice  is  a  farce. 
Diplomacy  generally  smooths  matters  over.  In  obsti- 
nate cases  the  Boards  declare  that  they  must  stand  by 
the  established  practice,  which  alone  can  avoid  use- 
less and  mischievous  delays.  After  that  things  go  their 
gait. 

Manual  and  technical  instruction  has  lately  been 
placed  on  a  practical  basis.  Classes  are  formed 
throughout  the  Colony  for  the  study  of  freehand  draw- 
ing, shading,  drawing  from  nature,  painting,  modelling, 
mechanical  drawing,  engineering  and  machine  con- 
struction, geometry,  perspective,  design  and  ornament, 
architecture  and  building  construction,  mathematics, 
natural  and  experimental  science  (botany,  chemistry, 
and  physics),  woodwork,  plumbing,  domestic  instruction, 
English  and  commercial  subjects,  and  singing.  The 
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study  is  by  classes,  controlled  by  Education  Boards, 
college  governing  bodies,  the  University,  and  the  local 
governing  bodies.  The  Treasury  gives  grants  in  aid  and 
capitation  allowances,  and  the  Education  Department  is 
the  controlling  power. 

The  primary  system  is  reinforced  by  the  primary 
schools  established  and  maintained  at  their  own  cost  by 
the  Roman  Catholics,  who  object  on  principle  to  secular 
education  as  mischievous,  preferring  the  combination 
with  religion,  which  they  regard,  indeed,  as  indispensable. 
They  also  maintain  secondary  schools,  the  pupils  of 
which  compete  for  the  public  scholarships  and  the 
University  degrees.  The  Anglicans  and  the  Presby- 
terians have  also  established  large  secondary  schools 
which,  like  those  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  get  no 
grants  from  the  State. 
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ART,  MUSIC,   AND   THE  DRAMA 

THE  Briton  loves  art,  has  picture  galleries,  exhibitions, 
a  distinct  school  of  painting,  and  artists  of  wide  fame  as 
well  as  large  means.  He  loves  music  in  his  church,  his 
theatre,  his  concert-room ;  in  his  walks  abroad  and  by 
his  fireside.  He  loves  the  drama ;  as  a  patron,  he 
includes  in  the  term  everything  that  walks  on  the  boards 
• — and  dances — from  the  oldest  play  to  the  newest  music- 
hall  '  variety.'  As  author,  he  has  distinct  lines  of  his  own, 
and  he  is  also  a  remarkably  clever  adapter.  When,  how- 
ever, the  Briton  determined  to  set  up  another  Britain  at  the 
Antipodes,  he  did  not  bestow  much  thought  on  the  adorn- 
ments of  the  life  he  was  to  live  there.  He  fully  intended 
to  make  it  reflect  all  the  grace  and  refinement  of  his  life 
at  home,  but  when  he  came  to  make  his  arrangements, 
he  did  not  add  much  practical  detail  to  the  general  artistic 
instinct  which  sailed  with  him.  He  drew  his  ship  in 
faded  water-colour,  at  least  so  those  sketches  of  'Sixty 
years  since  '  appear  to  us.  He  painted  a  correct,  and  in 
some  cases  a  strong,  counterfeit  presentment  of  his  port 
of  arrival,  and  he  caught  the  spirit  of  the  primitive  streets 
which  he  made  to  straggle  along  the  edges  of  the  wilder- 
ness. On  Sundays  hymns  arose  in  the  great  cabin  or  under 
the  awning  of  the  main  deck,  and  sometimes  an  anthem, 
for  there  were  choir  boys  and  ex-choir  boys  in  the  care- 
fully assorted  company.  The  concert  was  not  infrequent 
of  nights,  and  a  play — good  old  comedy  or  farce,  such  as 
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had  vogue  six  decades  ago — was  sometimes  presented  in 
great  style.  Thus  did  the  emigrants  cultivate  the  ingemtas 
artes.  In  the  ships  there  were  many  Colonel  Newcomes 
who  said  with  fervent  brevity,  '  Emollit  mores  nee  sinit  esse 
feros'  There  were  exceptions.  Certain  ships  would 
rather  have  plunged  to  the  bottom  bow  first  than  have 
permitted  a  dramatic  performance  on  their  immaculate 
decks.  Some  descendants  of  those  ships'  companies  have 
never  entered  a  theatre  in  their  lives. 

In  painting,  those  faded  sketches  were  a  germ  which 
developed.  The  principal  fruits  to-day  are  some  half- 
dozen  art  schools  in  as  many  towns ;  the  drawing  course 
in  the  public  schools,  which  is  at  all  events  instruction  in 
the  right  direction ;  several  art  societies,  with  annual 
exhibitions  and  collections  of  pictures  (by  British  artists, 
chiefly  of  rising  note)  purchased  by  their  funds ;  and 
public  art  collections  of  undoubted  value.  Of  these  the 
best  is  the  art  gallery  the  foundation  of  which  Auckland 
owes  to  the  bequest  of  a  patriotic  citizen. 

It  was  early  predicted  that  the  characteristic  scenery  of 
New  Zealand,  with  its  brilliant  colouring,  would  produce 
a  school  of  artists.  Soon  after  the  beginning  that  pre- 
diction was  verified.  Artists  born  in  Britain  were  made 
by  the  landscapes  which  drove  them  to  the  brush.  The 
pictures  of  Gully,  of  Cousins,  of  Richmond,  Hodgkins,  and 
others,  are  to  be  found  in  collections  public  and  private ; 
and  they  enjoy  a  reputation,  established  on  correct  lines, 
for  the  faithful  and  spirited  representation  of  the  best  we 
have  in  mountain  and  wood,  lake  and  broad  stretch  of 
picturesque  coast,  as  these  appear  in  all  the  moods  of 
nature.  The  talent  born  in  the  Dominion,  however,  has 
not  yet  reached  the  same  heights.  For  one  reason,  the 
race  has  been  busy  subduing  the  wilderness,  getting  into 
the  spirit  of  its  constitution,  attending  to  advanced  legis- 
lation, too  busy  with  these  things  to  give  to  art  the  entire 
devotion  which  alone  opens  the  road  to  success.  Then, 
again,  the  Dominion  has  little  to  offer  to  first-rate  artistic 
talent.  In  a  country  of  small  incomes,  the  patronage  of 
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art  must  necessarily  be  small.  There  are  no  patrons  like 
those  on  whom  the  Millais,  Firths,  Herkomers,  Tademas, 
and  Leightons  relied  when  they  began  to  approach  great- 
ness. If  we  send  the  best  artistic  promise  to  study 
abroad,  it  will  never  return  unless  the  promise  is  broken. 
That  is  the  usual  reply  to  the  advocates  of  travelling  art 
scholarships.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  patronage  of  art, 
small  like  other  things  in  new  countries,  and,  like  them, 
growing.  At  the  annual  exhibitions,  the  joyful  inscription 
'  Sold '  appears  on  a  large  proportion  of  the  pictures. 
The  prices  do  not  make  the  young  artists  giddy,  neither, 
perhaps,  do  they  entitle  them  to  regard  their  talent  as 
neglected.  Twenty  pounds  is  a  high  price  for  a  picture  ; 
more  is  sometimes  realised ;  and  five  pounds  is  certainly 
not  far  below  the  average.  Not  much  to  boast  about 
truly,  but  enough  for  a  beginning.  In  this  direction  the 
Governor  and  his  Lady  always  have  set  a  royal  example, 
which  society  likes  to  follow.  There  must  be  by  this  time 
— the  art  societies  have  been  exhibiting  for  over  a  couple 
of  decades — some  miles  of  pictures  in  the  houses  of 
collectors. 

Landscape  and  flowers  divide  the  honours,  portraits 
are  numerous,  genre  subjects  are  respectably  treated  by 
a  few,  and  caricature  sometimes  makes  a  remarkable  dis- 
play of  talent.  The  annual  exhibitions  tell  the  story  of 
the  progress  made.  In  the  beginning  the  walls  were 
covered  with  whole  breadths  of  successful  assaults  on  the 
rainbow,  the  eye  was  offended  from  skyline  to  floor  as 
startlingly  as  the  ear  is  by  sustained  discords ;  correctness 
of  line  was  as  conspicuously  absent  as  harmony  of  tones. 
Now  the  technique  is  a  striking  testimony  to  the  influence 
of  the  art  schools  and  the  public  collections.  In  private 
collections  there  are,  it  should  be  noted,  some  fine  originals 
and  many  good  copies  of  famous  pictures,  which  are 
always  forthcoming  on  occasion,  their  owners  being 
invariably  public  spirited  enough  to  help  the  formation  of 
the  public  taste.  The  young  artists  have  learned  that 
ambition  of  effort  is  not  everything.  They  have  found,  for 
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example,  that  though  Mount  Cook  and  Mitre  Peak  are 
very  sublime,  they  are  not  to  be  painted  by  every  brush ; 
that  many  who  can  '  do '  a  forest  glade  really  well,  or  a 
1  bit '  of  river,  or  the  familiar  meadow  and  copses  behind 
the  house,  are  not  therefore  equipped  for  soaring  among 
Alpine  splendours.  At  first  these  enthusiasts  scorned 
everything  but  the  sublime ;  the  storm  cloud  was  their 
favourite  element,  they  wielded  nothing  less  than  '  the 
flail  of  the  lashing  hail,'  and  always  their  '  great  pines 
groaned  aghast.'  How  they  groaned  !  Now  the  science 
of  limitations  has  made  salutary  progress.  Only  those 
soar  who  are  properly  equipped  (they  give  us  some  good 
pictures),  and  the  humbler  talents,  keeping  to  their  rdkst 
do  some  charming  work.  Much  of  the  improvement  is, 
of  course,  due  to  the  few  competent  artists  who  have 
settled  here,  and  make  steady  if  not  large  incomes  by  their 
teaching  and  their  pictures.  The  directors  and  masters 
of  the  art  schools  are  carefully  selected,  the  classes  are 
well  attended  right  up  to  the  life  class,  and  the  methods 
of  South  Kensington  rule.  One  good  indication  of  the 
success  of  this  training  is,  that  some  of  these  teachers 
received  all  their  training  in  these  schools.  A  better  is 
the  number  of  young  New  Zealand  painters  who,  in  their 
travels  abroad,  are  finding  recognition  for  their  work. 

Sculpture  is  less  advanced.  Modelling  in  clay  has 
attention,  and  talent  has  been  discovered.  But  of  sculp- 
ture in  New  Zealand  it  can  only  be  said  that  if  it  can  be 
called  a  promissory  note,  the  paper  is  neither  signed  nor 
dated.  Of  painting  it  is  right  to  say  that  the  promissory 
note  is  signed,  though  perhaps  the  signature  is  not  as 
characteristic  as  might  be  expected,  and  that,  if  dated,  it 
is  for  a  longish  currency.  It  is,  after  all,  saying  a  good 
deal,  considering  that  the  up-to-date  method  of  teaching 
is  not  twenty  years  old. 

Music  began  in  New  Zealand  with  the  church  choir 

and  early  advanced  to  the  concert-room.      During  its 

first  decade,  every  large  centre  found  voices  ready  for 

a  motif ;  and  ladies  ready  to  play  accompaniments  of 
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anything  up  to  oratorio,  and  a  few  equal  to  concertos, 
sonatas,  nocturnes,  and  all  the  classical  gamut.  Instru- 
mentalists enough  there  were  always  for  the  nucleus  of 
an  orchestra,  and  a  conductor  was  nowhere  hard  to  find. 
The  first  oratorio — of  course,  it  was  the  Messiah — was 
a  tremendous  event;  a  mark  from  which  everything 
musical  is  dated,  except  musical  perfection.  But  this 
kind  of  thing  was  not  to  be  lightly  undertaken,  requiring 
as  it  did  almost  years  of  preparation.  The  world  de- 
pended more  on  the  concert,  usually  in  the  hands  of 
musical  families,  who  little  thought  when  leaving  home, 
piano  and  music  packed  away,  of  the  ordeal  of  public 
performance.  Many  of  these  good-natured  people  were 
shy,  but  audiences  were  always  kind,  grateful,  generous, 
until  your  amateurs  began  to  pass  to  the  other  extreme. 
Then  the  delicacy  of  these  audiences  came  into  play.  A 
popular  man,  who  imagined  his  finished  musical  style  to 
be  in  great  request,  would  be  received,  on  strutting  to 
the  front,  with  a  tremendous  ovation,  of  which  there 
would  not  be  in  the  conventional  round  of  applause  at 
the  end  of  his  number  the  faintest  trace. 

Prosperity  coming  early  brought  with  it  good  musical 
catering.  On  the  list  of  celebrated  singers  who  have 
received  the  applause  of  our  public,  and  formed  the  taste 
of  the  younger  portion,  the  leading  names  are  lima  di 
Murska,  Amy  Sherwin,  Christian,  Melba,  Belle-Cole, 
Antoinette  Sterling,  Trebelli  (Dolores),  Sapio,  Patey,  Rose 
Herse'e,  Albani,  Ada  Crossley,  Santley,  Foli,  Susini.  These 
gave  of  their  best,  and  had  no  reason  to  regret  their 
reception  by  a  public  they  delighted  so  much.  Wilhelmj, 
first  of  violinists,  has  been  with  us,  and  truth  compels 
the  admission  that  his  reception  was  more  cordial  than 
substantial ;  but  the  sacred  fire  he  left  behind  him  still 
burns.  Remenyi,  the  Hungarian,  on  the  other  hand, 
made  several  very  profitable  tours  of  these  islands  with 
his  violin.  He  unbent  more  than  the  greater  German. 
Madame  Camilla  Urso,  and  Ovide  Musin,  the  Belgian, 
also  reaped  harvests  with  the  bow ;  and  the  public  has  a 
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very  warm  corner  in  its  heart  for  Gerardy,  the  accom- 
plished young  'cellist.  As  for  the  pianists  who  have 
passed  over  the  concert-stage,  their  name  is  legion. 
The  list  begins  with  Arabella  Goddard,  who  drew 
crowded  houses  in  the  early  'seventies  with  Beethoven 
and  Thalberg,  and  ends  with  Paderewski  the  Great,  whose 
dexterity  and  power  the  critics  speak  of  as  a  revelation. 

Opera  has  been  brought  by  various  companies  at 
various  times,  and  is  still.  Throughout  the  'sixties 
M.  Lister,  an  impresario  well  known  throughout  Austra- 
lasia and  the  Pacific  Slope,  used  to  make  periodical  visits 
with  an  opera  company,  which  cultivated  the  public  taste 
for  opera  seria  with  the  Maritanas,  Lurlines,  and  Bohe- 
mian Girls  of  the  English  school,  and  a  large  repertory 
of  examples  of  the  Italian  with  English  librettos.  Their 
art  was  fairly  good ;  the  public  crowded  to  hear  them. 
The  survivors  of  those  times  still  talk  with  warm  respect 
of  Lucy  Escott,  the  charming  prima  donna,  and  Squires, 
the  brilliant  tenor,  the  '  Grisi '  and  '  Mario '  of  the 
Antipodean  lyric  world,  as  they  were  called.  In  the 
'seventies  Italian  companies  brought  Italian  opera  to  the 
country  and  the  best  Italian  manner,  with  artists  who, 
though  not  in  any  instance  of  European  celebrity,  were 
all  capable  singers,  with  beautiful  voices  and  stage  ex- 
perience of  the  right  kind.  These  produced  the  whole 
Italian  repertoire,  the  Verdis,  Bellinis,  Donizettis,  and 
Rossinis.  Crowds  followed  the  misfortunes  of  the 
Sonnambrila  with  sympathy,  listened  spell-bound  to  the 
great  sestette  in  Lucia,  were  fascinated  by  the  death 
scene  in  Lucrezia,  and  greeted  with  uproarious  delight 
the  immortal  Barbiere.  They  gave  also  of  the  Meyer- 
beer series,  notably  Robert  and  the  Huguenots,  and  they 
did  not  forget  the  Faust  of  Gounod  or  the  Martha 
of  Flotow.  They  left  behind  traditions  of  sprightly 
'  Rosinas,'  rollicking  '  Figaros,'  comical  '  Bartolos,'  of  a 
really  great '  Mephistopheles,'  a  charming  '  Marguerite,'  a 
'  Valentine '  of  sonorous  energy,  of  true  nobility  of 
declamation,  and  the  agreeable  balance  of  great  voices, 
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Once  a  local  band,  hired  by  the  enterprising  impresario 
to  play  the  '  Soldiers'  March '  in  Faust,  entered  in  all  the 
glory  of  Volunteer  uniform,  marching  with  sedate  pride 
behind  the  big  drum,  among  the  astonished  Leipsickers 
in  doublet  and  hose.  The  house  laughed  so  long  and 
so  loud  that  the  incident  was  never  repeated. 

In  the  'eighties  we  made  the  acquaintance  of  Carmen 
(Rose  Hersee  in  the  title  role),  under  the  protection  of 
the  Williamson  Musgrove  combination.  For  awhile 
nothing  was  heard  in  the  streets  but  the  song  of  the 
1  Toreador,'  until  everybody  thanked  Providence  that 
the  barrel-organ  was  not  acclimatised.  (The  orgne  de 
Barbaric,  by  the  way,  is,  even  now,  a  very  rara  avis.) 
The  same  company  gave  us  Italian  opera  and  English, 
and  about  that  time  were  introduced  excerpts  from  the 
great  Wagner  series.  The  { music  of  the  future '  did  not 
quite  capture  the  public,  though  it  was  discussed  with 
the  energy  evolved  by  this  topic  in  other  countries.  It 
was  a  Wagner  of  shrunken  score,  diminished  libretto, 
and  primitive  properties.  Therefore  many  greatly 
wondered  at  the  Wagner  cult  and  its  excesses.  Repe- 
tition, however,  at  last  prevailed,  and  the  public,  it  may 
be  fairly  said,  got  some  idea  of  the  strength  and  dramatic 
completeness  of  the  greatest  of  the  modern  Germans. 

Opera-bouffe  came  a  little  later,  and  is  here  always 
in  one  shape  or  another.  The  Colony  has  all  the  modern 
variety  of  it ;  in  fact,  all  the  ( varieties ' :  those  that  sing, 
that  dance,  that  are  'coster'  and  'donah;'  also  those 
that  '  patter '  and  do  '  lightning  changes.'  The  first 
opera-bouflfe  company  came  in  the  early  'seventies,  soon 
after  the  amateurs  had  deprived  their  old  friend  Bom- 
bastes  of  his  pristine  freshness.  It  came  with  Offenbach, 
Paul  Lecoq,  Halevy,  and  the  rest;  with  the  whole 
multitude  of  Grand  Duchesses,  '  Genevieves,'  '  Orphe'es,' 
'  Belle  He'lenes ' ;  far  enough  from  the  brilliancy  of 
Paris  to  leave  much  to  be  desired,  and  so  far  short  of 
the  daring  as  to  be  cause  for  national  congratulation. 
Madame  Angot  held  possession  repeatedly,  proving 
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season  after  season  a  little  gold  mine  to  the  management, 
the  audiences  always  ready  with  applause  for  the  Shadow 
Chorus  and  the  republican  sentiments,  and  the  local 
allusions  indispensable  in  this  class  of  performance. 
Later  came  the  Cloches  de  CornevilZe,  with  the  catching 
melodies,  the  simple  story,  and  the  fine  song  of  '  Gold.' 

But  the  comic  operas  which  fairly  took  possession 
were  those  of  the  Gilbert-Sullivan  series.  Pinafore  was 
a  rapture  from  Auckland  to  Invercargill ;  the  Pirates, 
Patience )  Mikado,  and  lolanthe  followed  with  a  furore ; 
the  Gondoliers  was  a  success  beyond  any  '  possible 
probable  doubt  whatever;'  the  Yeomen  of  tJie  Guard 
took  the  public  into  a  higher  and  more  hopeful  world ; 
Ruddigore  was  received  as  was  usual  in  the  rest  of  the 
Empire.  The  series  has  had  its  day  for  the  regular 
stage,  but  many  of  the  plays  are  still  the  prime  favourites 
of  the  amateur  world,  which  gives  them  elaborate  study 
and  sumptuous  presentment,  more  particularly  in  the 
country  towns,  where  the  cult  of  the  celebrated  partner- 
ship brightens  the  winter  nights  to  the  advantage  of 
many  a  worthy  cause.  The  partnership  still  makes  an 
occasional  and  welcome  appearance  on  the  regular  stage, 
and  still  are  there  many  who  persist  in  the  opinion  that 
the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  prefigured  the  rising  of  a  new 
school  of  English  opera  from  the  ashes  of  the  topsy- 
turvydom that  had  rescued  the  stage  from  the  unde- 
sirable. These  mourn  the  passing  of  the  partnership 
accordingly.  Cellier  and  Dorothy  came  in  due  course 
with  their  series ;  and  after  them,  Belles  of  New  York 
and  French  Maids  got  crowded  houses,  and  they  still  get 
them. 

These  are  occasional ;  the  '  varieties '  are  perennial. 
Certain  caterers  have  discovered  in  the  '  variety ' 
artist  the  secret  of  perpetual  financial  motion.  Every 
night,  in  more  than  one  town,  a  '  variety '  feast  is  pre- 
sented and  largely  patronised.  In  the  centre  of  the 
programme  one  or  two  people  of  world  fame — con- 
jurer, dancer,  character  singer,  acrobatic  performer; 
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the  introduction  and  the  end  mediocrities,  more  or  less 
clever,  more  or  less  noisy.  Every  night  full  benches, 
with  an  exchequer  that  hums.  And,  of  course,  we  have 
had  Sandow  between  two  ballads.  Nobody  can  say 
there  was  no  meat  in  that  sandwich. 

The  ranks  of  the  musical  amateurs  are  numerous. 
Music  is  taught  as  an  accomplishment  to  the  girls  of 
New  Zealand  with  assiduity,  disciplined  industry,  endless 
practice,  and  fair  results.  In  these  respects  the  country 
compares  favourably  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  We 
import  probably  more  pianos  than  any  country  of  double 
the  size.  We  fill  the  towns  with  them,  we  broadcast  them 
over  the  country,  we  include  them  in  the  weapons  served 
out  to  our  war  '  contingents  '  before  they  start  for  the 
tented  field;  if  ever  an  observatory  arises  above  the 
topmost  glaciers  of  Mount  Cook,  it  will  certainly  be 
supplied  with  a  piano,  and  perhaps  with  a  harmonium, 
and  thus  aspiring  New  Zealand  will  get  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  music  of  the  spheres.  For  the  present, 
in  spite  of  the  cynics  who  rail  against  the  harmonious 
discord  in  which  they  live,  some  pianistes  of  considerable 
skill  come  every  year  out  of  the  vast  ruck  of  pianoforte 
learners. 

The  brass  band  is  at  home  from  Auckland  to  the 
Bluff:  travels  round  in  competition  frequently,  penetrates 
occasionally  to  Australia  with  good  results,  and  a  large 
representative  band  has  just  returned  from  England, 
where  it  found  that  band-playing  is  not  yet  a  lost  art. 
No  holiday  ever  begins  or  ends  without  a  band;  no 
school  can  go  to  a  picnic  without  one;  to  a  benefit 
society  in  solemn  procession  the  band  is  indispensable ; 
no  Volunteer  can  march  a  step  unless  the  garrison 
band  leads  him.  The  judges  (English)  of  band  contests 
are  good  enough  to  speak  highly  of  the  bands  of 
New  Zealand. 

Orchestral  societies  flourish  with  libraries  dating  over 
three  centuries ;  chamber  music  has  fanatical  admirers ; 
good  solo  players  on  most  instruments  are  everywhere, 
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always  better  with  wind  than  string ;  and  orchestration, 
though  ready  to  attempt  most  things,  has  yet  a  great 
deal  to  learn  in  style  and  expression. 

The  New  Zealand  climate  is  favourable  to  voice 
development,  and  there  are  good  teachers  of  singing. 
The  oratorio  is  the  highest  example.  It  followed  the 
Briton  early  to  his  new  home,  and  from  the  first  was 
remarkable  for  good  choral  singing,  the  solo  music,  of 
course,  leaving  much  to  be  desired.  Now  the  defect  is 
not  so  glaring;  good  voices  and  up-to-date  teaching 
have  done  much  for  the  best  amateur  talent,  and  there 
is  a  growing  body  of  professional  singers  equal  to 
exacting  requirements.  The  great  singers  we  shall 
always  lack,  and  we  therefore  can  never  hope  for  the 
completeness  of  effect  for  which  the  great  choral  festivals 
of  England  are  so  remarkable.  The  orchestration  also 
is  far  from  the  level  to  which  the  musical  public  of  the 
older  world  is  accustomed.  Still,  as  those  who  have  not 
the  great  masters  in  painting  must  be  content  with  good 
copies  and  fine  engravings,  so  our  musical  public  are 
content  with  the  oratorio  and  the  cantata  as  they  can  get 
them.  Thus  Messiah,  Sf.  Paul,  Elijah,  Israel,  Golden 
Legend,  Spectres  Bride,  The  Ancient  Mariner,  and  works 
of  their  class  always  command  the  full  attendance  of 
the  musical  societies.  Besides  the  larger  societies  there 
are  glee  and  madrigal  societies,  and  Liedertafels  with 
'  Herren  Abende '  and  '  Gemischte  Abende ' — German,  of 
course,  in  nothing  but  the  name  ;  and  in  private  life  there 
is  much  good  singing  and  much  that  is  otherwise.  On  the 
whole,  music  is  seriously  taken,  and  the  young  people  as 
a  rule  are  better  critics  than  their  seniors :  the  teaching 
being  generally  up-to-date. 

The  drama  in  New  Zealand  has  got  beyond  the  days 
of  the  stock  company,  which  at  one  time  was  like  the 
poor,  '  always  with  us,'  and  sometimes  resembled  the 
poor  in  other  respects.  Not  that  the  stock  company 
did  not  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  For  two  decades, 
indeed,  the  second  and  third  of  the  half  century  which 
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began  with  the  'fifties,  a  stock  company  (assembled, 
captained,  kept  together  and  travelled  by  that  very 
finished,  able,  and  scholarly  actor,  William  Hoskins) 
nourished  the  dramatic  taste  of  New  Zealand  with 
Shakespeare,  Sheridan,  and  Sheridan  Knowles.  He 
gave  us  the  best  of  Dion  Boucicault  in  thoroughly  good 
fashion  ;  such  fine  comedies  as  The  Game  of  Speculation 
he  delighted  in,  and  so  did  the  playgoers,  whenever  he 
asked  them ;  East  Lynne  and  The  Stranger  he  always 
could  fall  back  upon,  for  the  same  inscrutable  reason 
that  made  these  plays  so  prodigiously  popular  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  reminding  us  of  the 
shrewd  criticism  of  the  old  French  Chronicler.  The  Lady 
oj 'Lyons  and  Richelieu  were  favourites  of  this  master,  and 
he  gave  his  public  many  a  good  farce  of  the  old  time 
when  farces  were  farces  and  three-act  comedies  were 
three-act  comedies,  when  playgoers  knew  where  they 
were  every  time,  and  were  not  expected  to  hold  their 
sides  for  three  mortal  hours.  To  the  Hoskins  regime, 
which  maintained  the  best  traditions  and  kept  together 
so  many  excellent  actors,  duly  reinforcing  them  with 
new  talent,  the  dramatic  taste  of  this  country  owes 
much. 

The  Lingards,  with  their  specialised  pieces,  starred 
often;  and  George  Rignold  and  his  splendours  were 
profitable  to  both  stage  and  public.  Oitr  Boys  went 
through  New  Zealand  with  all  the  honour  of  a  royal 
progress,  and  Charlie's  Aunt  revealed  the  vastness  of  the 
national  reserve  of  laughter.  That  polished  actor 
Wybert  Reeve  pleased  us  many  times  with  a  fine  series 
of  plays,  of  which  Diplomacy  was  perhaps  the  best,  and 
by  the  high  level  at  which  he  maintained  his  companies. 
Once  we  had  the  pleasure  of  laughing  with  Mr.  Toole  ; 
and  Ibsen's  work  has  passed  over  the  boards,  without 
inspiring  a  wish  for  its  return.  Pinero  and  Sydney 
Grundy  have  been  often  with  us,  introduced  by  the 
Broughs,  who  always  bring  with  them  good  actors  as 
well  as  good  plays.  The  '  problem  play  '  we  have  read 
no 
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about  with  an  interest  which  gave  zest  to  our  enjoyment 
of  the  sorrows  of '  Paula  Tancqueray,'  which  we  flocked  in 
crowds  to  see,  every  time  they  were  presented.  We 
differed  in  the  usual  way  about  the  play,  but  agreed 
about  the  production,  particularly  singling  out  the 
finished  acting  of  Mr.  Titheradge.  Him,  however,  we 
all  liked  better  as  the  '  Village  Priest,'  and  indeed  that 
was  a  great  performance.  One  of  the  pieces  from  the 
world  beyond  the  waters  was  Sweet  Nell  of  Old  Drury 
with  the  versatile  Miss  Stewart  in  the  title  role.  Sweet 
Nell  had  a  run  of  ten  nights  in  the  capital !  The  local 
pride  in  that  achievement  offers  a  contrast  to  the 
placidity  with  which  the  Londoner  receives  the  an- 
nouncement of  each  successive  century  of  a  popular  run. 
Readings  and  lectures  have  added  considerably  to  the 
records  of  stage  and  platform.  The  late  Mrs.  Scott- 
Siddons  frequently  found  New  Zealand  appreciative  of 
her  many  gifts,  charming  personality,  and  high  traditions. 
The  musical  elocution  of  Montgomery  is  remembered 
by  the  middle-aged  with  pleasure,  and  the  memory  is 
kept  alive  by  some  gifted  amateurs  who  caught  the 
trick  of  his  style.  Max  O'Rell,  the  news  of  whose 
untimely  death  was  received  with  universal  regret, 
captured  us  all  many  times  by  his  genial  humour  and 
pleasant  conversational  style.  We  followed  the  rugged 
Forbes  through  many  battles  with  fervour;  we  packed 
the  halls  for  the  lively,  well-informed,  gently  positive 
Sala;  the  great  Talmage  rather  confused  us  with  his 
tropes  and  metaphors;  Mark  Twain  we  received  with 
immense  enthusiasm,  but  we  failed  to  appreciate  the 
'  extra  sec '  flavour  which  so  charms  the  sedate  audiences 
of  this  great  humourist's  native  country.  With  H.  M. 
Stanley  all  New  Zealand  marched  across  Africa,  found 
Emin  and  Livingstone,  sojourned  at  the  court  of  King 
Mtesa  (converting  that  intractable  monarch  to 
Christianity),  fought  its  way  down  the  mighty  Congo, 
and  everywhere  made  blood  brotherhood  with  chieftains 
of  swarthy  hue.  Many  of  us  have  reflected  since,  that 
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had  he  but  remained  in  those  countries,  we  should  not 
have  been  saddened  by  the  terrible  stories  now  current. 
The  bold,  honest  eye,  always  commanding  respect,  the 
resolute  personality  that  made  everybody  so  careful  at 
first,  the  strong  sense  of  justice,  which  impressed  the 
thoughtful,  would,  we  feel  sure,  have  given  good 
account  of  themselves. 

The  late  Reverend  Charles  Clark  was  the  last,  one  of 
the  first,  and  the  most  popular  of  all  the  lecturers  in 
our  record.  We  saw  him  in  his  youth,  we  saw  him  in 
his  age,  we  never  saw  any  difference  in  anything  of  him 
but  the  outward  form.  We  admired  him  in  all  his 
cultured  versatility;  his  mastery  of  the  majestic  music 
of  Shakespeare  ;  his  command  of  the  easy  vernacular  of 
'  Boots '  telling  the  charming  story  of  the  children  in  the 
Holly  Tree  Inn ;  his  perfect  realisation  of  the  brilliancy, 
humour,  and  tenderness  of  the  immortal  story  of  Scrooge 
and  Tiny  Tim.  To  the  Dickens  so  universally  read  on 
stage  and  platform  he  added  much  for  us,  and  his  reading 
of  the  seldom  publicly  read  Thackeray  was  a  revelation. 
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CHAPTER   ELEVEN 
LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  THE  PRESS 

NEW  ZEALAND  has  not  yet  taken  to  authorship  with 
the  zest  characteristic  of  so  many  of  her  ventures.  So 
much  time  is  required  for  the  work  of  irrigating  the  fields 
of  material  profit,  that  the  Pierian  waters  coming  over  the 
borders  are  not  reinforced  by  any  strong  springs  welling 
up  in  the  territory  within.  Indeed,  the  literature  in- 
herited is  so  increasingly  great  that  the  lack  of  rashness 
in  adding  to  it  may  well  be  pardoned.  Still,  there  are 
rills  of  promise  to  encourage  hope  for  the  many  kind 
predictions  of  the  inspiring  effect  of  giant  mountains, 
stately  forests,  characteristic  scenery  of  many  aspects, 
and  a  stimulating  climate.  Of  these  poetry  contributes 
the  larger  section. 

At  the  head  of  that  section  stands  Alfred  Domett,  out- 
topping  by  head  and  shoulders  the  little   company  of 
New  Zealand  poets.     He,  however,  was  of  the  larger 
companionship  of  English  men  of  letters  before  he  wrote 
his  '  Ranolf  and  Amohia '  (his  magnum  opus)  in  New 
Zealand.     That  fine  epic,  instinct  with  the  true  fire  and 
stamped  with  scholarship,  has  taken  an  honoured  place 
in  the  literature  of  Great  Britain.     The  author,  who  had 
published  several  volumes  of  poetry  before  he  came  to 
this  country,   is    the  hero  of  Browning's  genial  poem, 
'  What's  become   of  Waring  since  he  gave  us  all  the 
Slip  ? '   a  poem  which  eloquently  marks  his  place  in  the 
world  of  authorship.     Before  he  came  there  was  poetry 
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in  the  country :  landed  by  the  immigrant  ships,  made  on 
the  voyage.  Brave  verses  were  these  songs  before  the 
battle  with  the  wilderness,  breathing  sorrow  for  the  loved 
land  of  past  days,  brimming  over  with  hope  for  the 
country  of  the  future ;  and  they  are  preserved  with  the 
deepest  veneration.  They  planted  the  art  of  poetry  in 
the  new  soil,  and  young  bards  sang  their  songs  to  their 
fellow  Colonists  on  every  occasion.  Most  popular  of 
these  was  Thomas  Bracken,  whose  noble  thoughts  and 
fine  ideals  won  for  him  quickly  the  title  of  Poet  of 
Maoriland.  He  came  to  the  front  in  Otago,  where 
the  ground  was  prepared  for  the  reception  of  poetry 
by  the  fact  that  the  spiritual  head  of  the  first  colonising 
band,  the  '  revered  pastor '  of  the  Duke  of  York's 
speech  in  1901,  the  Reverend  Thomas  Burns,  was  a 
nephew  of  the  national  poet.  They  were  great  readers 
of  Burns,  those  hard-headed  Scotch  folk,  recognising 
especially  the  patriotic  spirit  of  his  immortal  lines. 
Far  behind  them  they  had  left  their  own  country; 
ready  were  they  to  bestow  the  love  of  their  hearts  on 
the  country  of  their  adoption ;  when  Mr.  Bracken  gave 
them  patriotic  songs  of  the  places  they  had  made, 
exalted  the  dignity  of  their  life  as  men,  ennobled 
their  efforts  and  glorified  their  objects,  appealing 
essentially  to  the  better  side  of  the  humanity  in  them, 
these  strenuous  Scots  received  him  with  acclamations. 
He  was  not  of  them  :  he  was  simply  a  genial,  strenuous 
Irishman.  What  of  that?  Are  there  not  Irishmen 
even  in  the  Highland  regiments  ?  He  watched  them 
spending  prosaic  days  in  the  field  and  barn,  read 
their  souls,  revealed  to  them  their  own  thoughts, 
surprised  them  with  the  loftiness  of  their  own  ideals. 
They  read  his  poetry,  every  line  of  it;  they  sent  him 
to  Parliament  whenever  he  asked  them,  they  honoured 
him  ever  and  always  as  a  straightforward,  upright 
journalist. 

He  wrote  sarcastic  poems,  after  the  manner  of  his 
countryman  Moore— fluent,  incisive,  witty,  genial,  which 
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everybody  read,  and  '  Paddy  Murphy '  became  a  name 
to  conjure  with  throughout  Maoriland.  He  caught  the 
war  spirit  of  the  old  Maori  times,  took  off  his  hat  to  it, 
celebrated  it  in  appreciative  verse.  The  greatest  feat  of 
arms  of  the  whole  great  Waikato  war  against  the  Pakeha 
was  done  at  Orakau,  and  his  ballad  was  worthy  of  it.  It 
was  the  feat  of  Rewi,  the  warrior  nobleman  of  Waikato, 
who  at  the  head  of  a  ragged  band,  badly  armed,  en- 
cumbered with  women  and  children,  utterly  unpro- 
visioned,  defied  a  superior  regular  force  of  all  arms,  from 
the  shelter  of  an  entrenchment  just  begun,  and  fought  its 
way  to  safety  across  a  swamp  commanded  on  three  sides 
by  the  enemy's  fire.  He  glorified  the  manly  virtues, 
his  writing  was  always  generous,  ideal,  breezy,  scorning 
shams;  every  word  rang  sterling,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  land  always  received  full  justice  from  his  glowing 
pen.  Had  he  lived  to  pay  more  attention  to  his  lines, 
Thomas  Bracken  would  have  done  far  greater  things.  He 
achieved  a  wide  popularity  in  his  adopted  country,  and 
deserved  every  degree  of  it. 

Of  other  poets,  there  is  a  slowly  rising  company, 
though  none  of  them  has  attained  quite  to  the  same 
height  as  young  O'Regan,  whose  untimely  death  fourteen 
years  ago  was  a  loss  to  the  literature  of  the  Dominion. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  single  them  out.  Enough 
that  they  have  the  true  fire.  At  present  the  flame 
bums  spasmodically  in  newspapers,  whose  '  Poec's 
Corner '  is  here  as  elsewhere  the  threshold  of  fame, 
and  sometimes  the  grave  of  effort ;  and  occasionally 
at  long  intervals  there  is  a  longer  flicker,  in  book- 
form  collection,  of  fugitive  pieces  retouched  and  bound 
together  for  a  second  bid  for  a  niche  in  the  temple. 
The  new  school  has  the  spirit  of  youth ;  the  pessimism 
of  Australia  is  unknown  to  it ;  and,  like  all  departments 
of  literature,  it  is  receiving  great  benefit  from  the  Univer- 
sity life.  At  the  head  of  the  little  company  stand  the 
honoured  names  of  Veel  and  MacKay  on  the  woman's 
side,  with  graceful  poetic  work,  instinct  with  feeling, 
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remarkable  for  delicacy  of  expression,  and  beauty  of 
style ;  and  on  the  other  side  we  have  Ross  of  '  The 
Afterglow,'  a  poetic  collection  of  great  merit,  Adams, 
who  has  also  a  fine  collection  of  verses  of  the  true  poetic 
fire,  and  has  published  that  remarkable  and  well  reviewed 
volume  'The  Nazarene';  there  is  Reeves  of  'The 
Passing  of  the  Forest,'  'The  White  Convolvulus,'  and 
'  The  Gate  of  Fame,'  and  many  fugitive  pieces  taking  to 
many  readers;  and  there  is  Kelly  of  'Heather  and 
Fern'  fame,  with  a  collection  of  graceful  verse;  and 
each  side  has  its  votaries  and  its  students  working 
earnestly  and  loyally  to  keep  alive  the  sacred  fire.  To 
some  of  these,  perhaps,  the  fame  so  musically  invoked 
by  Mr.  Reeves,  their  fellow-worker  in  the  field,  in  the 
pages  of  a  recent  magazine,  in  words  read  by  his  many 
friends  in  this  country  he  serves  so  well  in  London,  may 
surely  be  expected  to  come. 

There  are  many  books  written  by  the  older  Colonists — 
histories  of  the  Maori  and  of  Maori  War,  of  the  early 
colonisation  of  provinces,  of  the  country  as  a  whole ; 
stories  of  travel  and  stories  of  scientific  exploration; 
memoirs  of  statesmen,  soldiers,  and  native  chiefs — in 
all  constituting  a  bibliography  of  remarkable  interest. 
Missionaries,  soldiers,  politicians,  scholars,  women  of 
culture,  men  of  eminence  in  many  walks  of  life  have 
contributed,  throwing  light  on  every  stage  and  depart- 
ment of  colonisation.  Their  works  occupy  honoured 
places  in  the  libraries,  and  are  read  extensively.  They 
are  invaluable  as  descriptions  of  a  new  country  and  its 
life,  as  records  of  various  periods  of  its  history.  But 
they  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  literature  of  New  Zealand. 
That  has  yet  to  be  created  by  New  Zealanders.  Of  the 
older  memoirs,  the  most  prominent  is  Judge  Maning's 
much  read  '  Old  New  Zealand ;  by  the  Pakeha-Maori,' 
which  gives  the  best  account  of  the  Maori  life  of  the 
pre-colonising  days,  and  is  of  classic  dignity. 

Of  the  poets  mention  has  been  made.  Fiction  is 
largely  practised,  chiefly  by  young  writers,  and  the  short 
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story  is  the  favourite  product.  There  is  evidence  of 
constructive  power,  but  the  art  is  in  the  very  early 
stages  as  yet,  for  the  most  part,  and  the  stories  are,  on 
the  whole,  inferior  to  the  poems.  To  this  rule  there  are 
exceptions.  Four  names  of  New  Zealanders — Harriot 
Watson,  Lankaster,  Adams,  and  Fergus  Hume — stand 
prominent.  Their  owners  are  steadily  treading  in  the 
path  made  by  Farjeon,  who  forty  years  ago  carried  the 
Colonial  world  by  storm  with  his  bright  little  book, 
'  Shadows  on  the  Snow,'  took  his  courage  in  both  hands, 
and  acquired  by  steady,  persistent  effort  an  honoured 
place  in  the  fiction  of  the  old  land.  Of  the  above  four 
who  have  made  the  same  bold  bid  for  fame,  Mr.  Watson 
is  the  most  successful,  for  he  has  reached  the  front 
ranks  of  the  short  story  writers,  and  has  contributed, 
besides,  at  least  one  striking  figure  to  the  great  galaxy, 
to  which  Thackeray  was  fond  of  referring  as  'The 
Prize  Men  of  Fiction.'  Lankaster — not  a  'Mr.,'  and 
not  a  mystery  to  her  friends — has  lately  obtained  splen- 
did recognition  with  two  books,  '  Sons  o'  Men '  and  '  A 
Spur  to  Smite,'  a  recognition  well  earned  by  vigorous 
originality  of  style,  strong  portrayal  of  character,  and 
crisp  breeziness  of  descriptive  narrative.  Mr.  Adams 
has  found  readers  in  abundance  for  his  novel,  '  Tussock 
Band,'  and  for  his  short  stories  which  regularly  appear 
in  various  magazines.  Fergus  Hume  has  done  some 
clever  work,  and  mention  must  be  made  of  that  brilliant 
little  book,  'The  Maori  Maid,'  from  the  facile  pen  of 
Mr.  H.  B.  Vogel,  the  promising  son  of  an  honoured 
father,  whose  name  is  writ  large  in  the  story  of  this 
country's  remarkable  development.*  All  these  have 
found  that  they  must  depend  on  the  larger  field  of  Great 
Britain.  It  is  the  inevitable  course  in  all  young  countries. 

*  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  the  father  essayed  with  some 
success  the  flowery  path  of  literature,  with  his  book,  '  Anno  Domini, 
2000.'  It  showed  inventive  as  well  as  constructive  power,  and 
made  people  think  of  what  he  might  have  done  had  he  concen- 
trated on  that  line. 
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When  the  local  field  becomes  broad  enough  in  all  senses 
of  the  word  to  give  to  effort  that  stamp  and  substance  so 
essential  to  the  development  of  the  talents,  we  may  see 
the  prediction  of  Mr.  Kipling  verified  in  the  rise  of  a 
school  of  writers  formed  by  the  grand  lines  and  the 
marvellous  colours  of  the  country  of  their  inspiration. 
At  present  they  are  not  out  of  the  age  of  promise. 

The  essayist  and  the  critic  have  not  as  yet  done 
more  than  ephemeral  work,  and  cannot  hope  to  do 
very  much  for  awhile  in  the  face  of  the  flood  of 
periodical  literature  which  comes  regularly  to  the 
country.  Science  has  done  better,  as  the  '  Transac- 
tions '  of  the  various  Institutes  attest.  These  are  records 
of  original  research,  embracing  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 
They  are  of  sterling  value,  and  many  of  them  are  re- 
markable for  grace  of  style  and  powerful  treatment. 
But  from  these  records  young  New  Zealand,  in  spite  of 
the  education  system,  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 
The  fact  reminds  one  of  the  easy  matter  it  is  to  take 
a  horse  to  water,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  making  him 
drink  when  he  gets  there.  On  the  whole,  the  original 
side  of  literature  has  been  left  far  behind  by  the  material 
progress  of  the  Colony.  The  literature  of  the  Colony, 
like  the  maritime  defence  of  its  commerce,  is  supplied 
by  the  old  country,  and  perhaps  both  may  be  regarded 
as  bonds  of  Empire.  Naturally,  for  at  present  New 
Zealand  has  nothing  to  offer  for  original  work. 

The  country  is  plentifully  supplied  with  libraries ; 
perhaps  not  adequately,  and  in  the  opinion  of  some 
certainly  not,  for  they  have  addressed  requests  to  the 
benevolent  and  businesslike  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  for 
donations.  In  provincial  times  there  was  always  a  regular 
library  grant  from  the  Treasury,  assisting  private  collective 
enterprise  and  municipal  effort,  and  since  the  abolition 
of  the  provinces  the  practice  has  been  regularly  continued. 
The  Provincial  Councils  had  their  libraries,  small  as  a 
rule,  but  select,  and  here  and  there  a  private  library 
attained  to  what  in  a  new  country  could  be  regarded 
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as  respectable  proportions.  The  best  of  these  by  far 
was  the  library  of  Sir  George  Grey,  who,  being  a 
systematic,  indefatigable,  and  open-handed  collector, 
got  together  a  fine  collection,  with  some  originals  and 
a  few  manuscripts  of  considerable  value.  This  he 
presented  to  the  city  of  Auckland,  and  since  the  date 
of  that  handsome  gift,  the  municipal  library  of  the 
northern  city  has  been  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
citizens,  and  has  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  throughout 
the  Dominion.  At  Wellington  the  municipal  library  has 
been  largely  extended  by  the  collections  of  an  Institute, 
and  owes  its  home — a  commodious,  handsome  building  of 
brick  and  stone — partly  to  the  beneficence  of  a  private 
citizen,  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Levin.  Christchurch  and  Dunedin 
also  have  goodpublic  libraries.  Thanks  to  the  grants, 
provincial  and  general,  and  the  other  helps,  every 
town,  indeed,  without  exception,  has  its  public  free 
library. 

The  best  library  in  the  Colony  is  the  library  of  Parlia- 
ment, housed  in  the  Parliamentary  buildings  under  the 
most  modern  conditions.  It  is  strong  in  political  works 
of  reference ;  history  is  well  represented ;  as  is  general 
literature,  chiefly  English,  though  there  are  many  foreign 
works ;  fiction  is  in  great  force,  too  great  according  to 
severe  critics,  who  think  that  legislators  ought  to  find 
their  own  novels ;  and  science,  law,  biography,  travel, 
and  the  bibliography  of  New  Zealand  are  also  essential 
features.  There  are  but  few  old  editions,  and  only  a 
handful  of  rare  works.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the 
voluminous  issues  of  the  Parliamentary  Press  of  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Australia  are 
regularly  received,  together  with  the  volumes  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  and  kindred  associations.  All  the 
newspapers  of  the  Colony,  and  many  examples  of  the 
British,  Australian,  Canadian,  and  American  Press  are 
filed,  and  bound  every  year  for  reference.  The  magazine 
table  is  well  supplied  with  a  comprehensive  selection,  and 
to  all  departments  of  the  library  a  fair  selection  of  the 
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latest  publications  *  is  regularly  supplied.  The  collection 
now  numbers  about  a  hundred  thousand  volumes,  and 
they  are  catalogued  by  the  decimal  system  of  Mr.  Dewey. 
During  the  sessions  of  Parliament  the  library  is  kept 
exclusively  for  members,  but  during  the  recess  it  is,  with 
certain  restrictions,  open  to  the  public,  and  students  can 
have  access  to  works  of  reference  at  all  times. 

There  are  also  circulating  libraries,  book-clubs,  Shake- 
speare societies,  and  all  the  usual  aids  to  reading. 
Fiction  is  the  staple  reading,  even  of  the  average  member 
of  Parliament,  as  every  librarian  can  attest,  and  a  very 
large  number  of  people  have  a  very  discriminating 
and  up-to-date  knowledge  of  romance  and  romances. 
Memoirs  come  next  in  popularity,  and  biographies,  books 
of  travel,  and  history  in  the  order  named.  There  are  now 
many  scholars  in  the  country,  and  they  read  after  their 
bent,  and  many  students,  who  read  according  to  their 
requirements.  The  book  shops  are  numerous,  and  their 
prosperity  attests  the  multitude  of  the  book-buyers. 
These  one  sees  in  great  numbers  in  the  auction-rooms, 
where  they  are  generally  keen  and  sometimes  wild.  The 
intelligent  collector,  however,  who  has  knowledge  and 
a  frugal  mind,  can  be  sure  of  getting  together  in  time  a 
large  and  interesting  collection  at  very  satisfactory  prices. 
The  second-hand  book  shops  offer  him  a  certain  amount 
of  attraction,  but  the  finds  are  rare,  for  the  proportion 
of  rubbish  is  exceedingly  large,  the  second-hand  book 
shop  being  as  yet  a  long  way  below  the  European  level. 

The  newspaper  Press  is  thoroughly  British.  New 
Zealand  is  a  much  papered  country.  A  population  of 
900,000  maintains  prosperously  some  two  hundred  and 
twenty  newspapers,  of  which  fifty  are  published  daily, 
sixty  more  than  once  a  week,  and  sixty-four  weekly, 
besides  a  number  of  monthly  publications,  religious, 
scholastic,  medical,  variously  special,  and  one  magazine. 
This  latter  is  the  last  of  a  long  line  of  attempts.  The 
others  failed  for  various  reasons,  chiefly  through  too 
*  British  chiefly,  with  a  liberal  supply  of  American. 
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much  ambition  and  too  little  qualification,  but  this  one 
has  come  to  hope,  being  better  proportioned  to  the  local 
calibre  and  appealing  more  to  local  interest.  The 
Briton  in  some  instances  brought  his  types  and  presses 
with  him  in  his  first  ship,  and  set  up  his  newspaper  the 
day  after  his  arrival.  It  was  a  small  sheet,  but  it  was  of 
the  '  bull-dog  breed,'  informing,  dogmatic,  infallible,  a 
true  son  of  the  parent  that  Trollope  once  bantered  under 
the  title  of '  Jupiter  Olympus.'  It  instructed  the  Colonist 
in  the  arts  of  building  cottages  and  draining  swamps ; 
lectured  the  authorities  on  the  errors  of  their  ways ;  filled 
its  columns  with  prices  current,  meetings,  gossip,  the 
latest  on  dit> — in  short,  quidquid  agunt  homines  ;  published 
everybody's  grievances,  promptly  taught  the  disrespectful 
how  to  spell  woe,  and  respected  nobody  but  Mrs.  Grundy 
and  nothing  but  the  mind  of  the  Young  Person.  The 
journals  that  arose  in  the  footsteps  of  these  first  prints 
followed  the  same  traditions  and  obeyed  the  same  laws. 
The  Press  grew  with  the  settlements,  made  itself  indis- 
pensable, very  soon  took  to  the  daily  issue,  and  reflected 
the  general  prosperity  in  closely  packed  columns 
of  advertisements.  The  opening  of  responsible 
government  found  it  armed  with  principles  and  pre- 
cedents ;  the  establishment  of  cable  communication 
found  it  able  to  secure  the  news  of  the  world;  con- 
temporary history  was  laid  up  in  its  pages  from  day  to 
day,  writ  large,  analysed,  and  commented  upon,  ready 
for  the  judgment  of  the  impartial  and  laborious  historian. 
The  political  contests,  the  post-prandial  oratory,  the  rise 
and  progress  of  commerce,  agriculture,  manufactures, 
municipal  institutions,  and  county  government ;  of  racing, 
athletics,  education,  sport,  railways,  travel;  the  loyalty 
to  the  Great  Queen  unvarying  for  sixty  years  and  its 
transference,  warm  and  generous,  to  her  son,  King 
Edward  VII. ;  the  wars  of  the  Empire ;  the  story  of 
land  tenures  and  legislative  experiments  ;  of  the  crimes, 
weaknesses,  pleasures,  a  nd  charities  of  the  world ;  the 
speeches  of  public  men,  their  high  thoughts  and  noble 
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aspirations;  the  honours  conferred  upon  the  living  and 
the  tributes  paid  them ;  the  glowing  eulogies  of  the 
deserving  illustrious  dead — all  the  things  which  belong 
to  the  complex  life  of  the  growing  nation  will  be  found 
in  the  bulky  volumes  standing  rank  over  rank  in  every 
public  library  and  every  newspaper  office.  And  with 
them  will  be  found  purity  of  thought,  decency  of  language, 
unfailing  courtesy,  and  a  total  absence  of  scandal. 

The  daily  papers,  so  far  as  type,  quantity,  and  arrange- 
ment of  matter  are  concerned,  resemble  one  another, 
with  a  somewhat  close  family  resemblance,  morning  and 
evening,  for  the  type  of  evening  paper  which  aims  at 
being  a  miracle  of  smartness  and  concentration  is 
almost  unknown.  The  larger  journals  usually  consist 
of  eight  pages,  the  outer  given  up  for  the  most  part  to 
advertisements,  the  central  reserved  for  the  telegraphed 
news,  the  leading  articles,  and  the  news  of  the  day. 
The  editorials  are  usually  of  the  British  three  paragraph 
type,  carefully  written,  closely  reasoned,  and  well- 
informed.  Politics  supply  the  lion's  share  of  subjects. 
English  topics  are  frequently  treated,  and  those  of 
Continental  Europe  and  America  occasionally.  The 
reports  of  meetings,  municipal  and  county  proceedings, 
and  Parliamentary  debates  are  always  given  with 
scrupulous  fairness.  The  correspondence  column  is  a 
great  feature  of  every  paper,  for  the  Briton  has  not  lost 
in  transplantation  his  habit  of  airing  his  grievances 
and  his  fads  in  '  the  paper,'  and  there  is  every  day  a 
personal  column.  The  editor  always  welcomes  corre- 
spondents, lets  them  ventilate  subjects  outside  of 
practical  politics,  keeps  them  within  the  rules  of  decent 
debate,  and  when  he  has  had  enough  of  them  closes  them 
up  with  the  approved  formula  :  '  This  correspondence 
must  now  cease.'  He  always  is  fair  enough  to  let  them 
traverse  the  conclusions  of  his  editorials,  taking  care,  of 
course,  to  preserve  the  prestige  of  Jupiter  Olympus.  Head 
lines  are  in  common  use,  but  only  in  the  restrained 
British  manner,  and  with  the  British  limitation  of  space. 
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Press  privilege  is  governed  by  the  Libel  Law  of  Great 
Britain  as  it  was  before  bonfr-fide  reports  of  public  meet- 
ings were  made  immune.  The  Institute  of  Journalists 
petitions  for  the  adoption  of  the  British  reform,  and  the 
newspapers  sustain  the  Institute  with  vigour,  but 
Parliament  always  turns  a  deaf  ear.  The  reason  is  to  be 
found  in  a  vague  fear  that  the  increase  of  privileged 
occasions  will  increase  the  number  of  attacks  on  public 
men.  The  Parliamentary  leaders,  who  are,  as  a  rule, 
severely  handled  by  the  Press,  have  a  rooted  conviction 
that  the  Press  has  freedom  enough. 

In  the  early  days,  when  the  writers  in  the  Press  were 
the  leading  Colonists,  who  contended  in  the  political 
arena,  the  newspapers  led  public  opinion  as  the  recognised 
party  organs.  They  have  now  developed  into  com- 
mercial institutions  valuable  for  their  news,  reports,  and 
general  information  rather  than  for  their  opinions. 
Many  journals  are  bought  by  people  who  are  not  in 
sympathy  with  their  views.  The  leaders  are  always  read 
with  the  pleasure  and  respect  due  to  the  traditions  (duly 
maintained)  of  the  early  writers,  who  were  celebrated  for 
their  literary  and  polemic  qualities;  but  they  do  not 
convince,  even  when  the  attack  of  one  day  is  not  met  by 
the  defence  of  the  next.  For  example,  Jupiter  Olympus 
thundered  against  the  late  Mr.  Seddon  and  supported 
him  with  his  lightnings.  There  was,  undoubtedly,  more 
thunder  than  lightning.  The  majority  of  the  daily  Press 
was  against  him,  and  the  minority  was  not  distinguished 
for  the  thoroughness  of  partisanship  so  characteristic  of 
the  other  side.  But  on  the  day  of  general  election  the 
majority  of  the  electors,  who  are  the  men  and  women  of 
adult  age,  voted  steadily  for  the  Government. 

As  it  recedes  from  the  larger  centres  of  population, 
the  newspaper  grows  smaller,  less  full,  and  less  frequent. 
Everything  shrinks,  in  fact,  except  the  assured  firmness 
of  Jupiter.  Local  news  is  in  greater  force  compara- 
tively, and  uncompressed  advertisements  occupy  the 
space  in  extended  order.  But  every  one  in  the  remotest 
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townships  of  bush,  gold-field,  or  village  settlement  can 
read  almost  every  day  in  the  local  paper  the  news  of  the 
world.  The  latest  bulletin  from  Manchuria,  the  mystery 
of  the  Moat  Grange,  the  projects  of  the  South  African 
millionaire,  the  election  of  the  Pope,  the  murders  at 
Belgrade,  the  loss  of  guns  at  Colenso,  the  surrender  of 
Paardeburg,  the  march  on  Pretoria,  the  great  battles  of 
the  Japanese-Russian  war,  the  blowing  up  of  Makaroff, 
the  capture  of  Port  Arthur,  the  completeness  of  the 
Japanese  Trafalgar  at  Tsushima — all  these  were  in  the 
mouths  of  the  bush  gossips  within  twenty-four  hours  of 
their  publication  in  London.  Thanks  to  these  news- 
papers, the  country  was  some  months  ago  full  of  partisans 
of  Linevitch  and  Kurupatkin,  of  Togo  and  Kuroki,  just 
as  it  had  been,  awhile  before,  of  critics  of  Lord  Roberts 
and  admirers  of  De  Wet,  of  men  who  knew  the  history 
of  Lord  Kitchener  and  General  Buller,  just  as  it  was 
later  of  keen  commentators  of  the  Conservative  disaster 
at  the  British  general  elections,  and  prophets  of  the  future 
careers  of  the  Liberal  party,  of  the  Home  rule  organisa- 
tion, and  of  the  Labour  party,  which  then  had  for  the 
first  time  what  we  here  regarded  as  so  striking  a  success 
at  the  polls.  When  our  own  Parliament  is  sitting,  the 
sayings  and  doings  and  intentions  of  their  representatives 
are  daily  brought  before  the  miner  and  the  bushman, 
together  with  &pr'ecis  of  every  bill  and  important  paper. 

For  all  the  newspapers  the  collection  of  news  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  Press  Association,  which  supplies  every 
one  of  its  members  with  the  news  of  its  own  gathering, 
in  quantity  that  varies  according  to  their  financial 
capacities.  In  addition,  however,  many  journals  have 
special  correspondents,  who  represent  them  in  the  Press 
Galleries  of  Parliament  House,  and  on  whom  during  the 
recess  they  rely  for  the  news  and  gossip  of  the  seat  of 
government 

The  weekly  papers  were  formed  some  years  ago  on 
the  model  of  the  Australasian  issued  from  the  office  of 
the  Melbourne  Argus.  They  are  part  newspaper  and 
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part  magazine.  They  give  their  readers  the  news  of  the 
week,  and  their  own  opinions  concerning  the  same; 
they  review  current  literature — in  some  cases  in  the 
most  scholarly  way,  and  generally  with  discriminating 
ability  and  comparative  knowledge;  they  cater  for 
literary  taste  with  the  serial  and  the  short  story,  the 
former  by  arrangement  with  some  English  publisher,  who 
supplies  the  work  of  the  best  authors  of  the  day.  They 
devote  pages  to  racing,  agriculture,  athletics,  essays, 
science,  and  no  paper  is  complete  without  a  column 
or  two  of  poetry,  much  of  it  original.  Their  reports 
of  football  and  cricket  matches,  rowing  and  sailing 
'events,'  and  cycling  'fixtures,'  are  accurate  and 
picturesque ;  they  devote  a  page  to  the  young  folk ; 
they  have  editors  for  chess  and  draughts;  a  puzzle 
column  is  always  a  leading  attraction ;  they  encourage 
literature  by  publishing  original  stories,  though  frequently 
the  author  has  no  other  encouragement  than  the  praise 
of  his  friends,  not  always  judicious ;  and  finally,  music 
and  the  drama  are  treated  with  encyclopedic  comprehen- 
siveness. The  object  is  to  supply  the  country  folk  with 
a  good  solid  Sunday's  reading,  and  some  of  the  weeklies 
have  a  religious  page,  with  a  sermon  in  the  place  of  the 
leading  article. 

The  ladies'  page  is  indispensable,  with  its  details  of 
fashion,  its  cookery  recipes,  and  its  conscientious  reports 
of  '  functions '  and  the  costumes  worn,  which  are  always 
described  with  the  astonishing  accuracy  one  remarks  in 
the  ladies'  paper  in  all  countries.  Yet  the  ladies'  page 
does  not  forget  to  enforce  the  aims  and  aspirations  of 
the  sex,  its  employments  and  rights,  its  duties  and  moral 
influence.  There  are  always  good  papers  on  these  sub- 
jects, and  there  is  always  a  medical  column  for  the 
guidance  of  the  head  of  the  household. 

The  principal  weeklies  have  of  late  years  taken  to 
illustrations,  though  they  are  far  from  being  '  illustrated 
papers ; '  they  have  simply  added  an  illustrated  supple- 
ment. The  weekly,  with  its  coloured  cover  (elaborately 
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designed),  looks  just  as  it  did  before,  and  it  is  only  from 
the  index  one  learns  about  '  our  illustrations.'  These  are 
of  the  latest  processes  and  comprise  a  wide  area  of 
interest.  Local  subjects  have  preference,  but  when  it  is 
necessary,  the  management  never  shrinks  from  its  duty. 
The  funeral  pageant  of  Queen  Victoria  and  the  corona- 
tion of  Edward  VII.  did  not  appear  to  cause  them  diffi- 
culty or  delay.  Every  issue  immediately  after  the 
Belgrade  murders  contained  portraits  of  the  unfortunate 
King  and  Queen  of  Servia ;  the  new  Pope  and  the  old 
appeared  at  the  right  moment  in  their  pages,  with  scenes 
from  the  Vatican  and  St.  Peter's,  and  many  portraits  of 
Cardinals.  Whenever  anything  happens  to  any  statesman 
or  celebrated  personage,  these  weeklies  have  pictures  of 
the  man,  his  house,  and  his  working-room  without  delay. 
For  the  local  work  they  are,  of  course,  well  organised. 
Thus  when  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  visited  the 
Colony  in  1901,  they  faithfully  presented  every  incident 
of  that  royal  tour.  The  other  day,  when  the  Geyser 
Waimangu  burst  out  with  such  awful  results,  the  scene 
was  in  every  weekly  paper  at  once,  and  one  was  enter- 
prising enough  to  construct  a  picture  of  the  tragedy. 
When  the  Premier  goes  on  tour,  when  a  foundation 
stone  is  laid,  a  race  run,  a  'show'  in  progress,  or  a 
theatrical  company  is  drawing  houses,  the  stream  of 
pictures  is  incessant.  When  nobody  is  doing  anything, 
the  management  discovers  a  new  'tourist  route,'  or 
finds  that  an  old  township  has  put  on  a  new  face,  and 
the  stream  is  as  full  as  ever. 

There  must  be  comic  papers  in  every  country ;  there 
are  two  or  three  here ;  and  they  are  financially  successful. 
They  are  very  industrious,  their  line  is  not  always  as 
good  as  their  idea,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  Government 
their  cartoonists  would  be  idle  half  their  time. 
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CHAPTER  TWELVE 

RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

THE  Briton,  bringing  with  him  to  his  new  home  a 
deep  sense  of  religion,  soon  established  all  the  forms  of 
worship  of  his  native  country.  The  Anglican  came  with 
the  prestige  of  centuries  of  supremacy,  the  Presbyterian 
full  of  the  recent  traditions  of  great  movements  for 
freedom,  the  Methodist  revering  the  memory  of  Wesley's 
work,  the  Roman  Catholic  holding  fast  to  the  dogma 
and  ritual  of  his  ancient  Church.  Of  these  four  principal 
divisions  of  Christians,  two  brought  with  them  the  idea  of 
a  State  Church.  The  Canterbury  settlers  projected  a 
settlement  of  Anglicans ;  those  of  Otago  wished  for  one 
of  Presbyterians.  In  reading  the  earlier  Canterbury 
c  Papers '  *  one  is  struck  by  the  earnest  logic  devoted 
to  this  subject.  The  founders  of  settlement  saw  no 
chance  for  education  except  in  connexion  with  religion. 
Sectarian  divisions  they  held  to  be  too  irreconcilable  for 
the  conduct  of  a  common  education.  They  concluded  also 
for  other  reasons,  most  of  which  may  be  found  in  an  early 
work  of  Mr.  Gladstone's,  that  Church  and  State  must  go 
together  in  the  new  world,  and  as  they  were  Anglicans, 
they  could  have  in  the  combination  none  other  than  the 
Anglican  Church.  In  like  manner  the  Presbyterians, 
founders  of  Otago,  reasoned  and  acted.  The  first  ships 
for  Canterbury  and  Otago,  therefore,  carried  Anglican  and 

The  'Canterbury  Papers'  are  the  records  of  the  preliminaries 
of  the  colonisation. 
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Presbyterian  congregations.  Corresponding  systems  of 
education  were  established  on  board,  and  the  hope  was 
held  that  they  would  take  root  and  develop  later. 

These  ideals  were  found  to  be  impracticable,  and  they 
were  given  up.  Into  Canterbury  people  came  from  all 
sides  from  the  beginning,  and  in  Otago  the  '  rush '  of  the 
early  gold-fields  swept  away  all  hope  of  a  State  Church. 
Nevertheless,  the  two  forms  of  religion  dominated  re 
spectively  in  these  two  provinces,  and  gave  a  distinctive 
stamp  which  still  exists. 

In  the  North  another  element  had  supplied  religion 
When  the  Briton  landed  at  Auckland  or  Wellington  he 
found  flourishing  missionary  establishments,  in  one  or 
other  of  which  the  faiths  of  his  race  were  represented. 
The  Anglican,  the  Wesleyan,  and  the  Catholic  missions 
were  intended  originally  for  the  aboriginal  tribes.  The 
early  missionary  ideal,  indeed,  was  of  a  united  Maori 
State,  developing  towards  greatness  in  the  peace  of 
Christianity  and  the  order  of  civilisation.  The  progress 
of  colonisation  put  an  end  to  that  ideal,  and  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  growing  number  of  Colonists  diverted  a 
very  large  share  of  the  missionary  attention. 

The  result  of  all  these  causes  was  that  in  the  end, 
thanks  to  the  practical  habits  of  the  Colonists,  the  religion 
of  the  people  was  established  on  the  old  lines  of  diver- 
gence, with  a  clear  field  for  all  the  Churches  and  no 
favour  for  any.  The  advantages  of  endowment  obtained 
by  particular  denominations  at  the  start  were  not  inter- 
fered with,  neither  were  they  added  to. 

The  Anglican  Church  presents  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  story.  Bishop  Selwyn  was  associated  with 
some  remarkable  men  when  the  Church  problem  came 
uppermost.  The  difficulty  was  to  establish  here  a  Church 
which,  without  any  connexion  with  the  State  or  superiority 
of  position  of  any  kind,  should  be  a  branch  of  the  State 
Church  of  England;  one  in  faith  and  ritual,  yet,  in  every- 
thing else,  independent  and  self-governing.  That  difficulty 
was  got  over  by  the  tact,  ability,  good  will,  and  learning 
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of  all  concerned,  yet  not  without  some  heartburnings. 
Out  of  these  troubles  the  Anglican  Church  of  New 
Zealand  emerged,  with  its  hierarchy  of  Primate,  Bishops, 
and  clergy,  its  Orders,  its  constitution  of  Diocesan  and 
General  Synods,  and  its  statutes,  together  with  its  doc- 
trines and  ritual,  which  are  those  of  the  mother  Church. 

The  Presbyterians  and  the  Wesleyans  had  an  easier 
problem,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  complicated  by  the 
element  of  a  State  Church,  and  they  achieved  the  unity 
of  their  denominations  with  far  greater  ease.  The 
Roman  Catholics,  on  their  side,  had  no  problem.  As  is 
their  custom  everywhere,  they  recognised  the;paramount 
authority  of  the  Holy  See. 

At  the  last  census  (1906)  the  numbers  of  the  principal 
denominations  were  : — 

Anglican       ...         ...         ...          ...     366,828 

Presbyterian  ...         ...         ...     203,597 

Roman  Catholic       ...         ...          ...     126,109 

Methodist     ...         ...       89,038 

Besides  these,  there  are  Baptists,  17,747  Anabaptists, 
Congregationalists  7360,  Lutherans,  the  Salvation  Army 
83^9,  Quakers,  Unitarians,  Christadelphians,  Second 
Adventists,  Plymouth  Brethren,  and  the  c  Church  of 
Christ.'  Lastly,  there  are  the  Hebrews  and  the  Bud- 
dhists, the  latter  being  the  small  Chinese  population. 
Of  all  the  people,  the  number  returned  as  of  'no 
religion'  was  1709,  and  of  'no  denomination'  9338. 
The  Quakers  numbered  334,  the  Unitarians  789,  and 
there  were  232  members  of  the  Greek  Church. 

The  strength  of  this  body  of  religion  is  represented  by 
the  large  number  of  churches  and  chapels  which  give  a 
character  to  every  town.  Pointed  spire  and  square  tower, 
belfry  and  pediment,  gable  with  cross  and  without,  and 
plain  roof  rising  high,  mingle  in  the  sky  lines.  Arches, 
Greek  and  Roman,  colonnades,  porticoes,  buttress  and 
mullioned  window  vary  the  street  fronts.  There  are 
handsome  churches  of  brick,  stone,  and  timber,  with 
broad  steps  of  stone,  and  simple  chapels  of  wood  for  the 
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small  numbers.  You  come  unexpectedly  upon  large 
temples  and  small  Bethels,  and  the  sight  of  manse  and 
parsonage  and  presbytery  is  familiar  everywhere,  together 
with  the  Sunday  schools  which  it  is  the  aim  of  every 
denomination  to  build  and  maintain.  Notice  boards  in  the 
church  grounds  and  advertisements  in  the  Saturday  news- 
papers announce  the  order  of  services,  with  the  names 
of  the  preachers,  and  call  the  faithful  to  prayer.  On 
Sunday  the  sound  of  organs  and  hymns  is  heard  in  all 
these  establishments,  which,  though  there  is  much  open- 
air  diversion  by  the  people,  are  always  fairly  full,  and 
their  influence  is  felt  generally  in  the  character  of  the 
Sunday  observance.  Moreover,  the  vigilance  of  the 
Churches  as  to  the  Sabbath  is  never  relaxed,  as  many  a 
deputation  of  pastor  and  elders  to  one  Cabinet  Minister 
or  another  am  ply  attests.  Protests  against  band  music 
during  the  Sunday  school  hours  anywhere  within 
disturbing  neighbourhood  of  the  schools  are  invariably 
successful. 

For  service  the  stranger  can  take  his  choice  in  any  of 
the  towns.  Does  he  wish  for  the  imposing  ritual  of 
Rome,  with  mass-music  of  the  masters,  and  Gregorian 
chants  and  sermon,  he  has  but  to  ask  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral  or  parish  church.  On  festival  Sundays 
he  can  be  sure  of  High  Mass,  on  others  he  must  be  con- 
tent with  the  'Missa  Cantata,'  and  if  he  goes  to  early 
Mass  he  will  see  numbers  of  communicants.  If  it  is  the 
Communion  Service  of  the  Anglican  he  wants,  with  the 
music  he  is  accustomed  to,  including  the  anthem  and 
'  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern,'  with  sermon,  he  can  find 
it  without  difficulty,  and  there  is  always  an  early  service 
with  many  communicants.  Daily  service  he  can  attend 
in  most  of  the  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  in  many  of 
the  Anglican,  particularly  the  cathedrals,  in  some  of 
which  the  bell  rings,  the  choir  assembles  twice  a-day,  and 
the  Bishop  is  present  with  Dean  and  Chapter.  The 
simpler  worship  of  the  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Con- 
gregationalists,  and  others,  with  sermon  of  the  traditional 
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type  and  manner,  and  extempore  prayer,  if  he  prefers 
them,  will,  like  the  others,  carry  the  stranger  back  to  his 
own  country  and  the  days  of  his  childhood.  And  the 
world  of  the  chapels  he  can  pick  from,  if  the  spirit  moves 
him  to  seek  the  various  degrees  of  formality,  getting 
down  to  vanishing  point,  with  ever-increasing  fervour  of 
expression. 

On  Saturdays  the  signs  of  the  Hebrew  Sabbath  are 
noticeable  in  the  sounds  of  ancient  chants  coming  from 
the  characteristic  Jewish  houses  of  prayer,  which  as  a 
rule  stand  back  from  the  main  stream  of  life,  in  simple 
dignity,  distinguished  by  inscriptions  in  the  ancient 
Hebrew  character. 

Through  all  these  congregations  there  runs  a  broad 
note  of  tolerance.  The  Colonist  is,  as  a  rule,  loyal  to  the 
Church  of  his  sires,  but  he  has  lost  the  bitterness  which 
once  distinguished  rival  creeds.  The  odium  theologicum 
breaks  out  at  rare  intervals,  but  with  these  rare  exceptions 
the  life  of  the  people  is,  by  comparison  with  older  times, 
wonderfully  united.  Among  the  Anglicans  there  is  some 
talk  of  the  old  differences  of  High  Church  and  Low 
Church ;  but  Ritualism,  in  the  English  sense  of  the  term,  is 
not  a  disturbing  element,  and  there  are  no  Kensits.  The 
Nonconformists  sometimes  exchange  pulpits,  and  meet  to 
a  certain  extent  on  a  common  platform  with  the  members 
of  all  the  Churches  that  honour  the  Reformation.  No 
attempt,  however,  to  establish  a  common  form  of  religious 
instruction,  so  as  to  obtain  the  union  of  religion  and 
education  which  all  desire,  has  ever  succeeded.  Hence 
the  growth  of  the  movement  for  reading  the  Bible  in  the 
primary  schools  which  is  beginning  to  perplex  politicians. 
The  Roman  Catholics  alone  have  backed  their  belief  in 
the  combination  of  religion  with  education  by  building 
and  maintaining  primary  schools  of  their  own. 

The  Anglican  is  the  fashionable  Church,  the  Presbyterian 
gathers  chiefly  the  Scottish  element,  the  Nonconformist 
body  and  conscience  are  as  in  England,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  are  for  the  most  part  Irish  or  of  Irish  descent. 
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The  Roman  Catholics  have  established  several  of  their 
religious  orders  in  the  Colony — the  Marist  Brothers,  who 
conduct  the  primary  schools,  for  boys  for  the  most  part ; 
the  Sacre  Coeur  and  other  orders  of  nuns  devoted  to 
educational  work;  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  who 
inter  alia  have  a  Hospital  for  Incurables,  and  the  nuns 
of  '  The  Good  Shepherd,'  whose  rescue  establishment  at 
Magdala,  near  Christchurch,  has,  like  the  hospital  of  the 
Little  Sisters,  the  support  of  the  charitable  of  every 
creed. 

The  Salvation  Army  is  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
religious  life  of  the  Colony.  No  longer  subjected  to 
ridicule  or  interference,  it  has  substantial  '  barracks '  in 
every  town,  does  the  work  of  rescue,  has  prison-gate 
brigades  everywhere,  and  is  remarkable  in  a  thousand 
ways  for  its  splendid  works  of  charity.  The  street  service, 
with  band  and  big  drum,  lively  congregational  hymn,  and 
positive,  persuasive,  reminiscent  harangue,  is  one  of  its 
specialties.  The  traffic  respectfully  allows  itself  to  be 
obstructed,  leaves  the  space  clear  at  the  accustomed 
corner,  and  always  supplies  an  interested  little  crowd, 
which  never  forgets  to  put  its  hand  into  its  pocket  when 
the  '  Colonel '  and  the  poke-bonnets  come  round. 

There  are  in  the  sea-port  towns  many  sailors,  for  the 
most  part  young  and  friendless,  and  exposed  to  the 
traditional  temptations.  These  are  the  objects  of  much 
care  on  the  part  of  various  special  missions.  The  most 
successful  is  at  Wellington,  where  the  missioner,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Moore,  who  has  a  special  faculty  for  appealing  to 
the  better  part  of  these  men,  has  kept  them  together  for 
years  in  spite  of  all  difficulties.  The  good  results  of  his 
work  have  brought  him  many  helpers,  one  of  whom,  Mrs. 
Williams,  the  widow  of  a  successful  shipowner,  has  given 
a  freehold  site,  has  built  a  home  upon  it,  and  has  made 
an  endowment  of  several  thousand  pounds. 

Of  the  influence  of  religion  on  life,  there  is  abundant 
evidence.     The  young  men's  societies,  presided  over  by 
the  pastors  of  all  denominations,  the  general  orderliness  of 
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the  people,  the  purity  of  family  life,  the  wide  practice 
of  charity,  warm,  tender,  unobtrusive,  the  decency,  love 
of  justice  and  hatred  of  wrong  characteristic  of  the  news- 
papers, all  help  the  Churches  and  Sunday  observances  to 
prove  that  the  deep  religious  sense  of  the  early  days  still 
abides,  and  that  New  Zealanders  are  true  to  the  beliefs 
of  their  fathers. 
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CHAPTER    THIRTEEN 
SPORTS  AND  PASTIMES 

SPORT  is  the  chief  pastime  of  the  people.  They  never 
say,  like  the  most  charming  of  all  dramatic  heroines, 
'  Let  us  devise  sports,'  because  they  brought  their  sports 
here  ready  made.  Of  these  the  greatest,  the  all-pervading, 
is  racing.  There  is  not  one  festival  of  St.  Hippo,  there 
are  many.  Each  of  the  four  centres  has  its  principal  and 
its  minor  annual  meetings ;  from  them  the  '  fixtures ' 
radiate  to  the.  farthest  corners  of  the  country  :  some  of 
the  country  towns  offer  the  most  popular  attractions,  with 
more  of  the  cordiality  of  the  early  days.  As  was  the 
first  'lean-to'  chapel  half  a  century  ago,  with  a  sugar 
barrel  for  a  pulpit,  to  the  completed  Gothic  cathedral 
of  to-day,  so  was  the  first  race-meeting  in  the  days  of 
old  of  hacks,  in  a  bare  paddock,  to  its  metropolitan 
successor  of  our  time,  in  its  beautiful  surroundings,  with 
the  best  blood  in  the  world.  These  are  two  great 
standards.  The  statistics  tell  us  how  few  are  they  who 
ignore  religion.  No  proof  is  required  of  the  futility  of 
all  attempts  to  abolish  the  racecourse. 

There  are  many  who  crusade  against  racing,  not 
because  they  hate  the  sport,  but  because  it  is  the  cause 
of  gambling.  The  totalisator  having  become  the  chief 
gambling  machine,  it  is  their  constant  aim  to  abolish  the 
totalisator  as  the  instrument  of  evil.  The  usual  hostile 
Bill  is  always  defeated  by  a  large  majority.  But  Parlia- 
ment has  just  legalised  the  bookmaker  (for  the  race- 
course only)  and  complications  are  looming. 
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A  similar  fate  has  befallen  the  attempt  to  abolish  the 
Tattersall  'sweep.'  This  is  an  Australian  institution, 
known  as  a  c  consultation,'  which  organises  lotteries  on 
the  principal  annual  events  of  the  Australian  turf,  propor- 
tionally even  more  numerous  than  those  of  New  Zealand. 
For  half  a  sovereign  one  may  win  thousands,  and  the 
management  is  universally  and  rightly  considered  to 
be  as  honest  as  the  attractions  of  the  lotteries  are  irre- 
sistible. In  its  more  palmy  days,  some  two  decades 
back,  the  prizes  were  larger.  The  management  takes  ten 
per  cent.,  and  the  investors  get  the  rest  in  prizes.  The 
one  has  a  certainty,  the  other  a  chance  with  a  superior 
charm,  and  both  are  satisfied. 

Twenty  years  ago  a  little  company  of  'Japs,'  pearl- 
diving  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thursday  Island,  went 
'  all  naked  to  the  hungry  shark '  as  usual  about  midday, 
and  before  sunset  had  divided  ^27,000.  They  had 
drawn  the  winner  in  the  Melbourne  Cup  Consultation. 
A  little  later  the  possible  was  reduced  by  fifty  per  cent. 
A  Christchurch  lawyer  received  a  comfortable  and  much 
needed  reinforcement  of  ^13,500.  A  sad  story  is  told 
of  a  small  shopkeeper,  living  in  another  New  Zealand 
city,  who,  winning  a  prize  of  a  few  thousands,  abandoned 
a  very  snug  little  business,  lived  riotously  for  a  year  and 
disappeared  sadly,  whether  to  dusty  death  or  renewed 
effort  no  one  ever  knew.  As  I  write,  the  newspaper  tells 
me  that  a  popular  citizen  of  one  of  our  country  towns  has 
just  received  £6000  from  this  prodigal  Tattersall,  and  I 
know  that  when  I  go  down  town  presently  I  shall  find 
everybody  talking  about  the  lucky  hero.  Against  these 
joys,  of  what  use  is  the  argument  that  the  institution  can- 
not lose?  'If  I  win  even  ;£io,'  says  the  five-shilling 
speculator,  '  I  don't  grudge  the  institution  the  wages  that 
made  that  windfall  possible.' 

A  thing  so  successful  could  not  escape  the  attacks  of 

the  anti-gambling  societies.     Australia  descended  upon 

it  after  many  years  through  the  post-office.     Tattersall 

took  refuge  at  Hobart,  and  has  continued  ever  since  to 
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do  a  large  business  with  his  old  clientele.  New  Zealand 
tried  to  circumvent  him  by  amending  the  Gaming  and 
Lotteries  Act,  so  as  to  include  all  managers  of  lotteries  in 
the  punishments  awarded  to  gambling.  The  first  fish 
caught  in  the  new  net  was  an  agent  of  Tattersall,  who 
called  himself  a  forwarding  company,  distributed  Tatter- 
sall prospectuses,  forwarded  applications  and  moneys  to 
Hobart,  and  received  in  return  tickets  which  he  forwarded 
to  his  customers.  He  pleaded  that  he  was  not  a  manager 
of  this  lottery,  and  the  Supreme  Court  sustained  his 
objection.  The  fish  was  duly  returned  to  the  bright 
waters  of  consultation,  and  New  Zealand  continues  to 
'  consult '  Tattersall  in  peace.  The  way  of  the  reformer 
in  these  matters  is  hard. 

The  totalisator  has  largely  driven  the  bookmaker  from 
the  racecourse.  At  first  he  was  considered  to  have  met 
the  fate  of  the  Moa,  but  the  lawyers  managed  in  places 
to  drive  the  proverbial  coach  and  six  th  rough  ^the  law 
which  had  been  passed  to  help  the  machine.  On  the 
racecourses  open  to  him  he  does  a  small  business,  in 
no  respect  like  the  business  of  other  days,  when  neither 
owner  nor  citizen  anxious  to  '  put  his  money  on '  could 
do  without  him.  The  law  does  not  permit  him  to  lay 
totalisator  odds,  but  he  often  does  it,  is  occasionally 
brought  up  and  fined,  and  does  it  again.  The  machine, 
however,  remains  the  favourite,  far  and  away,  as  the 
gambling  medium.  Like  Tattersall  it  retains  ten  per 
cent.,  paying  one  and  a  half  to  the  Government  in  taxation, 
handing  the  balance  (eight  and  a  half)  to  the  Jockey  Clubs. 
The  result  has  been  the  increase  of  stakes  and  the  im- 
provement of  racecourses.  A  well-known  owner  recently 
told  a  Sydney  interviewer  that  the  totalisator  had 
'  materially  raised  the  tone  of  racing  by  providing  such 
valuable  stakes ; '  adding  that  there  was  '  no  temptation 
to  an  owner  to  win  by  betting,  as  sufficient  money  was 
offered  to  meet  the  heavy  expenses  incidental  to  racing 
stables.'  He  concluded  by  saying  that  racing  was  never 
so  prosperous  in  New  Zealand  as  it  is  now,  and  that  the 
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influence  of  the  totalisator  for  the  good  of  the  turf  was 
incalculable.* 

The  modus  operandi  is  simple.  The  machines,  if  there 
are  more  than  one,  stand  in  a  row,  opposite  the  crowd 
of  backers,  with  an  empty  space  between,  maintained 
by  a  fence,  and  crossed  by  fenced  alley  ways,  two  to  each 
machine,  for  access  and  retreat.  The  next  race  is,  say, 
the  New  Zealand  Cup  :  a  signal  is  given,  the  crowd  fills 
the  alleys  of  access,  presses  up  to  the  machines,  calls  out 
the  number  of  its  fancy,  puts  down  the  money  for  the 
tickets  it  wants,  is  given  the  tickets  duly  stamped,  and 
files  back  by  the  other  alleys  to  the  crowd.  As  each 
ticket  is  given,  a  bell  rings,  and  the  machine  registers  at 
once  the  number  of  the  backers  of  each  horse  in  the  race 
and  the  total  of  the  backers.  With  every  ticket  issued 
the  odds  change,  and  every  change  is  instantly  registered. 
In  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  a  large  number  of  watchers 
eagerly  scan  the  discs  on  the  faces  of  the  machines. 
The  business  goes  on  steadily,  with  monotonous  cries  of 
numbers,  and  constant  tinkle  of  peremptory  bells. 
Suddenly  there  is  a  cry  of  '  They  are  off ! '  and  the  busi- 
ness on  the  New  Zealand  Cup  is  closed.  A  painful  hush, 
broken  by  shouted  names  and  terse  remarks,  indicates  the 
progress  of  the  race.  Presently  there  is  a  mighty  shout 
of,  let  us  say,  '  Cruciform  ! '  and  the  crowd  breathes  freely 
once  more.  The  backers  of '  Cruciform '  stroll  down  to 
the  fence  over  against  the  machine,  calculate  their 
dividend,  and  station  themselves  at  the  pay-window  en 
queue,  a  joyous  company.  Meanwhile  the  assistants  of 
the  machine  are  separating  the  ten  per  cent,  and  dividing 
the  balance  into  as  many  bundles  as  there  are  backers 
of  '  Cruciform.'  This  operation  finished,  they  open  the 
pay-window  and  cash  every  ticket  that  bears  the  winner's 
number. 

In  these  crowds  you  never  see  a  woman.  Neverthe- 
less, the  women  are  great  supporters  of  the  machine. 

*  Mr.  G.  G.  Stead,  just  before  his  famous  victory  at  Randwick 
with  '  Cruciform  '  in  the  Spring  Stakes. 
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They  manage  through  their  friends,  generally  in  co-opera- 
tion. Two  or  more  will  agree  to  take  a  ticket  on  a  horse, 
a  friend  will  make  the  investment,  collect  the  returns, 
and  divide  them  among  the  fair  owners.  That  this  is 
a  perfectly  honest  form  of  betting  no  one  denies.  That 
it  is  popular  is  proved  by  the  large  crowds  pressing  round 
the  machines,  the  eagerness  with  which  the  dividends  are 
looked  for  in  the  next  day's  newspapers,  and  by  the  sup- 
port accorded  to  those  who  break  the  law  by  laying  '  tote 
odds.'  It  is  asserted  and  denied  that  this  popularity 
represents  widespread  demoralisation  and  terrible  evils. 
There  is  the  same  conflict  of  opinion  about  the  demoral- 
isation of  ante-totalisator  days.  Two  things  are  certain  : 
first,  the  totalisator  represents  a  cash  system,  the  attrac- 
tions of  which  it  is  nobody's  business  to  push ;  secondly, 
the  Jockey  Clubs  are  the  most  powerful  friends  of  the 
machine,  which  has  given  them  both  certainty  and  increase 
of  revenue,  to  the  betterment  of  the  prizes  they  offer  to 
horse  owners,  and  the  great  improvement  of  racecourses 
in  convenience  and  beauty. 

Every  year  the  Racing  Conference,  which  is  the  Parlia- 
ment of  racing,  meets  in  Wellington  during  the  session 
of  the  Legislature  and  discusses  the  question,  with  a 
majority  for  the  totalisator.  In  the  year  1902-03,  136 
totalisator  permits  were  applied  for  by  the  Conference, 
82  clubs  held  128  meetings  on  236  days,  the  stakes  paid 
amounted  to  ^"149,396,  and  the  totalisator  turnover  was 
^"921,669.  Application  for  these  permits  is  made  to  the 
Minister  for  Internal  Affairs — as  the  Home  Secretary  is 
called  in  this  country — who  has  the  right  to  refuse.  But 
in  practice,  as  the  applications  have  the  approval  of  the 
Conference,  there  is  no  refusal.  The  Conference  is,  in 
fact,  the  Secretary's  responsible  adviser.  A  few  words 
from  a  report  of  the  president,  Sir  George  Clifford,  are 
worth  attention  : — 

'  About  thirty-two  thousand  signatures  have  been 
affixed  to  petitions  for  presentation  in  Parliament  in 
opposition  to  the  proposal  for  abolishing  the  totalisator. 
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This  extensive  appeal  to  the  common-sense  of  the 
Legislature  may  be  regarded  as  a  protest  against  a 
thoughtless  and  ignorant  attempt  to  undo  much  of  the 
good  which  has  been  effected  by  the  wise  legislation  of 
this  Conference  for  years  past,  within  which  period  the 
corrupting  bookmaker  has  been  practically  replaced  by  a 
machine  which  holds  out  no  seductive  temptation  and 
restricts  betting  to  a  modest  dimension  in  which  the 
moderate  profit  is  devoted  to  improving  the  sport  and 
its  appliances.  If  the  totalisator  were  suppressed  the 
bookmaker  would  regain  his  power  and  once  more  debase 
racing,  which  we  may  fairly  claim  to  have  established  in 
a  condition  in  which  dishonesty  can  only  be  practised  at 
the  imminent  risk  of  exile  from  participation  in  it.'  But 
just  here  the  unexpected  has  happened.  In  this  perpetual 
struggle  between  the  Arimanes  and  the  Oromasdes  of 
the  social  world,  the  friends  of  the  bookmaker  have 
combined  with  the  enemies  of  the  'machine.'  The 
combination  has  just  carried  a  measure  through  the 
Legislature  which,  on  the  one  hand,  makes  illegal  all 
betting  and  gambling  outside  the  racecourse,  as  also 
the  publication  of  odds,  '  tips,'  and  dividends,  and  bars 
racing  news  from  the  privileges  of  the  telegraph,  and,  on 
the  other,  compels  all  racing  clubs  holding  totalisator 
permits  to  admit  by  licence  all  bookmakers  of  good 
character  to  their  courses.  Some  clubs  have  begun  by 
imposing  combinations  which  the  bookmakers  consider 
prohibitive.  How  the  conflict  will  end  it  is  too  soon  to 
prognosticate. 

Football  is  the  national  winter  game  of  New  Zealand ; 
and  the  popular  form  is  the  Rugby  Union.  The  Associa- 
tion game  has  its  admirers,  its  clubs,  and  its  tournaments, 
and  its  friends  are  increasing  in  number,  but  the  Rugby 
game  holds  pride  of  place.  In  football,  New  Zealand 
leads  Australia,  the  travelling  teams  that  regularly  visit 
the  continent  always  returning  with  a  satisfactory  record 
of  victories.  The  game  is,  like  everything  else  in  this 
country,  systematically  organised  under  a  directing 
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authority.  The  Racing  Conference,  the  Farmers' 
Union,  the  Dairy  Association,  the  Trades  Hall,  and  the 
Liberal  and  Labour  Federation  are  all  types,  each  in 
its  way,  of  the  legislature  through  which  this  people 
arranges  its  political  affairs.  So  it  is  with  football. 
There  are  several  clubs  in  each  of  the  four  centres,  and 
the  country  districts  and  country  towns  have  theirs. 
Each  of  these  turn  out  several  teams  every  Saturday 
afternoon,  with  the  result  that  the  bulk  of  the  population 
is  divided  into  enthusiastic  shouting  crowds  in  occupation 
of  the  innumerable  football  grounds.  Not  a  point  in 
the  game  is  missed  by  the  keen-eyed  multitude ;  praise 
and  blame  are  meted  out  with  stentorian  impartiality; 
opinions  differ,  but  the  enjoyment  of  the  sport  is  unani- 
mous. There  is  little  professional  element.  Occasionally 
there  is  an  outbreak  of  newspaper  correspondence 
denouncing  the  '  roughness '  of  the  play ;  and  when  some 
player  gets  hurt,  there  are  the  usual  outpourings  on  both 
sides ;  but  as  a  rule,  there  is  no  roughness  for  roughness' 
sake.  Football  is  not  here  a  game  for  weaklings  any 
more  than  it  is  anywhere  else.  As  it  always  is  strenuous 
and  often  very  fast,  accidents  are  fairly  plentiful;  they 
cannot  be  regarded,  however,  as  above  the  proportion  that 
even  the  best  regulated  families  are  proverbially  supposed 
to  be  unable  to  avoid.  The  decisions  of  the  referee  are 
invariably  respected,  and  the  dossier  of  every  player  of 
note  is  known  in  every  detail  of  place  and  date  to 
thousands  and  thousands  of  people. 

In  each  of  the  four  cities  there  is  a  Rugby  Union, 
which  regulates  all  football  affairs;  and  the  supreme 
authority  in  the  football  world  (according  to  Rugby)  is 
the  New  Zealand  Union.  Rivalry  is  the  great  power 
against  stagnation.  Lest  the  local  matches  should 
degrade  the  clubs  into  mutual  admiration  societies,  a 
representative  team  is  sent  round  the  Dominion  every 
year,  under  the  auspices  of  the  local  unions,  each  taking  it 
in  turn,  and  the  progress  of  the  travellers  is  watched  with 
great  attention.  Of  old  the  South  was  regarded  as  facile 
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princeps,  but  early  in  the  century  the  holders  of  the 
Governor's  Cup  (given  by  Lord  Ranfurly,  who  in  his  time 
extended  royal  patronage  to  manly  sports  as  well  as  things 
of  more  serious  import)  were  an  Auckland  team.  There 
is  also  an  annual  inter-island  match,  the  fifteen  best  players 
of  the  North  against  the  fifteen  best  players  of  the  South. 
The  selection  of  the  players  is  canvassed  most  keenly  from 
Auckland  to  the  Bluff,  and  the  match  is,  certainly,  the 
match  of  the  season.  Inter-colonial  matches  are,  of 
course,  great  favourites  with  this  people,  with  whom  foot- 
ball is  a  passion,  and  not  less  so  because  visitors  from 
other  colonies  are  almost  invariably  beaten.  As  for  the 
champions  sent  forth  to  work  their  way  to  victory  over 
the  Australian  continent,  one  may  judge  the  estimation 
in  which  they  are  held  by  the  fact  that  at  the  farewell 
dinner  before  embarking,  the  team  always  meets  a  repre- 
sentative gathering.  Politics  are  effaced,  and  all  meet  on 
the  common  ground  of  sport,  for  it  is  a  question  by 
common  consent  of  the  national  honour. 

When  the  New  Zealand  team  last  started  for  Australia, 
the  Premier  and  several  of  his  colleagues  were  present 
at  the  dinner  with  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  the 
team  was  the  engrossing  topic.  They  had  been  soundly 
thrashed  that  day  by  a  local  team,  but  that  was  a  little 
accident  to  which  nobody  paid  any  attention.  The 
idea  of  its  being  repeated  in  Australia  never  suggested 
itself.  What  sort  of  reception  a  defeated  team  would 
get  on  its  return  from  the  Commonwealth  it  is  not  difficult 
to  imagine.  There  are  those  among  us  who  almost  think 
that  such  a  calamity  would  affect  the  price  of  our  stocks 
in  London,  and  are  quite  sure  it  would  imperil  the 
position  of  our  Government.  It  is  certain  that  a  passion 
of  grief  would  sweep  over  the  land.  With  this  team  a 
special  Press  representative  travelled,  and  every  day  he 
cabled  over  its  state,  condition,  and  prospects ;  told  how 
Brown  had  nearly  sprained  his  ankle  on  the  voyage, 
how  Jones  had  landed  in  Sydney  without  an  appetite, 
and  how  Robinson  had  recovered  more  than  the  form  he 
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had  lost  before  the  Wellington  match.  All  this  news 
was  read  with  great  interest  and  not  a  little  shuddering. 
The  team  played  in  Sydney,  Bathurst,  and  Brisbane; 
played  ten  matches,  winning  every  one,  and  put  up  an 
aggregate  score  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  points 
to  their  opponents  thirteen !  A  tender  light  of  joy 
was  suffused  over  the  face  of  New  Zealand.  On  the 
return  of  the  team,  they  were  met  on  the  wharf 
with  cheers,  their  progress  through  the  streets  was  a 
triumph,  their  luncheon  at  Parliament  House  was  an 
ovation.  The  Premier,  who  entertained  them,  addressed 
them  in  the  accents  of  congratulation,  Ministers  and 
Members  of  Parliament  cheered  them,  champagne  flowed 
freely,  and  the  captain  and  manager  of  the  team  replied 
in  manly,  modest,  businesslike  manner,  undisturbed  by 
all  the  applause. 

English  football  teams  have  found  the  New  Zealander 
just  as  manly  but  nothing  like  so  terrible.  Still,  the 
English  flag  was  lowered  twice  during  the  last  of  these 
visits.  New  Zealand  remembers  that  two  Maori  teams 
nearly  made  as  good  a  record  in  the  United  Kingdom 
as  these  visitors.  They  won  matches  in  all  the  three 
Kingdoms.  They  had  not  a  career  of  uniform  victory, 
but  the  Maori  people  are  forty  thousand  while  the 
British  are  over  forty  millions.  Under  the  circumstances, 
the  large  preponderance  of  Maori  wins  was  very  note- 
worthy. The  Maori,  in  fact,  astonished  the  Briton  on 
the  football  ground  just  as  greatly  as  he  had  astonished 
him  on  the  battle-field  some  years  earlier.  But  all  these 
happenings  were  mere  types  and  figures  in  comparison 
with  the  unparalleled  series  of  victories  won  by  our 
Rugby  football  team  recently  in  the  British  Islands. 
Viewing  those  victories  as  the  outcome  of  the  national 
organisation,  New  Zealand  was  both  proud  and  glad. 
Needless  to  say  more.  Needless  also  to  mention  that  on 
the  sad  morning  when  the  news  arrived  of  the  one  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  Wales,  a  dark  pall  fell  over  the  land. 
This  disappointment,  however,  keen  as  it  was,  did  not 
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prevent  a  general  wholesome  acceptance  on  the  merits. 
Of  course,  the  team  got  a  tremendous  reception  on  its 
return,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  interviewer  and  talked 
from  Cornwall  to  Paris,  as  bravely  and  modestly  as  it 
had  kicked  its  way  over  the  same  course. 

Cricket  is  also  a  national  game.  It  is  organised  just 
as  football  is,  it  makes  the  summer  beautiful  for  many 
thousands,  giving  glory  to  Saturday  afternoons.  But  the 
results  are  not  as  good  as  the  results  of  the  Rugby  game 
of  winter.  In  spite  of  the  early  promise,  and  the  arrival 
of  stalwart  recruits,  who  in  their  day  made  good  the 
claims  of  New  Zealand  prowess  in  the  face  of  Australian 
and  occasionally  of  British  odds,  the  cricket  of  New 
Zealand  has  to  accept  second  place  in  the  balance  with 
Australia,  and  is  nowhere  in  comparison  with  England. 
There  are  no  professional  players,  and  the  number  of 
1  coaches '  is  too  small  to  leaven  the  willing  mass  of 
cricketers  with  the  power  that  rises  to  known  levels. 
New  Zealand  certainly  enjoys  cricket,  works  hard  at  its 
cricket,  but  does  not  seem  to  get  on  quite  in  the  right 
way.  The  spur  of  emulation  is  there,  and  the  directing 
power  of  organisation  is  not  wanting.  The  cricket 
tradition  that  stiffens  the  back  of  the  Briton  everywhere 
arrived  with  the  Briton  in  New  Zealand,  and  the  New 
Zealander  became  a  cricketer  blythe  and  braw.  But 
though  many  individuals  have  come  out  of  the  ruck  in 
proud  possession  of  competent  encomiums,  the 
average  is  distinctly  below  the  Australian.  New 
Zealand,  however,  enjoys  its  cricket  in  the  orthodox  way ; 
opens  its  shoulders,  tries  its  best  to  be  scientific,  main- 
tains high  ideals,  and  keeps  bat  and  ball  to  the  front 
wherever  turf  is  springy  and  green.  By-and-by,  when 
the  scientific  accuracy  equals  the  scientific  ambition, 
there  will,  no  doubt,  be  peerless  cricketers  in  New 
Zealand.  That  is  a  matter  of  time  and  coaches. 
Cricket,  however,  in  spite  of  this  drawback  has  eager 
votaries  and  is  in  the  front  of  national  pastimes.  If 
goodwill,  enthusiasm,  and  a  multiplicity  of  beautiful 
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cricket  grounds,  maintained  always  in  perfect  order, 
count  for  anything,  the  New  Zealand  cricketer  will  some 
day  make  his  mark  outside  the  Colony. 

Lawn  tennis  has  always  been  popular.  It  has  its 
clubs,  its  grass  courts,  asphalt  courts,  and  cinder  courts, 
its  tournaments,  and  its  championships.  A  great  many 
houses  have  their  courts,  and  they  are  never  idle.  At 
first,  the  ladies  were  shy  of  the  game,  but  when  they 
took  to  it,  they  did  so  in  earnest,  many  of  them  becoming 
first-rate  players,  and  they  take  a  distinguished  part  in 
championship  meetings.  When  lawn  tennis  players  go 
over  to  Australia  to  try  conclusions,  the  ladies  are  not 
left  out,  and  they  always  give  good  account  of  themselves. 
Our  players  have  also  shown  respectable  form  in  Britain. 
But  when  the  New  Zealander  wishes  to  talk  proudly  he 
keep  to  Rugby. 

Athletics  generally  are  by  no  means  neglected.  They, 
too,  are  organised  under  central  authority.  They  have 
their  meetings  and  their  championships,  and  their  records 
of  running,  leaping,  walking,  vaulting,  and  throwing 
compare  favourably  with  those  of  the  race  elsewhere. 
Our  athletes  have  tried  their  luck  in  the  fields  of 
Australia  and  Great  Britain  with  respectable  results. 
They  have  always  returned  with  opened  eyes  and  a 
better  sense  of  proportion,  results  which  promise  well  for 
the  future.  The  professional  element  is  greatly  reduced, 
and  keener  competition  than  that  which  distinguishes 
the  various  meetings  is  not  to  be  seen  in  any  other 
country. 

Yachting  is  confined  to  sheltered  waters  in  New 
Zealand,  and  within  them  is  a  favourite  sport,  with  its 
clubs  and  periodical  meetings  and  annual  carnivals.  In 
Auckland  there  is  naturally  more  yachting  than 
anywhere  else,  as  much  perhaps  as  in  all  the  rest  of 
New  Zealand  put  together.  The  Hauraki  Gulf  with  its 
many  islands  and  the  waters  of  the  Waitemata  offer 
conditions  absolutely  unrivalled  in  New  Zealand.  The 
sport  is  entirely  confined  to  small  craft.  '  Keeping  a 
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yacht,'  in  the  British  or  American  sense  of  the  term,  is  a 
thing  beyond  the  average  financial  power. 

Rowing  has  an  honoured  place  in  the  lists  of  sport. 
There  are  many  boat  clubs,  some  with  membership  up 
to  four  hundred,  and  they,  too,  are  federated  under  a 
central  authority,  the  Rowing  Association,  on  the  usual 
representative  principles.  The  annual  regattas  have 
their  attendance  of  thousands ;  there  are  regular 
championship  contests ;  every  place  by  the  waterside  has 
its  weekly  '  events ; '  there  is  constant  practice  under 
up-to-date  coaching,  and  every  club  has  a  large  number 
of  pleasure  boats,  which  in  the  season  are  extensively 
used  for  water  parties.  The  racing  boats  are  built  by 
the  best  English  makers,  others  by  local  men;  club- 
houses are  everywhere  up-to-date;  and  the  fact  that 
Webb,  of  Wanganui,  holds  the  sculling  championship  of 
the  world  strikes  a  national  chord. 

The  ancient  game  of  bowls  has  many  enthusiastic 
votaries,  organised,  of  course,  in  clubs,  owning  handsome, 
well-appointed  greens.  Play  is  constant,  tournaments 
the  rule ;  teams  of  bowlers  are  always  touring,  and 
sometimes  they  go  as  far  as  Australia ;  and  often  the 
teams  of  Australia  return  the  visits.  On  all  these 
occasions  the  hospitality  is  worthy  of  the  traditions  of 
the  ancient  game. 

Hockey  also  is  much  played,  and  by  clubs — a  legion 
of  them.  The  ladies  have  taken  up  this  game  with  zest, 
and  play  with  astonishing  skill,  speed,  and  determination. 
Their  championship  tournaments  are  energetically  con- 
tested, teams  assemble  from  all  parts  of  the  Colony,  and 
the  newspapers  extend  to  them  the  exhaustive  respect 
and  the  minute  illustration  which  they  give  to  athletic 
contests  of  all  kinds.  They  thrive  wonderfully  at  it,  and 
the  game  is  destined  to  benefit  their  physique  very 
materially,  with  its  healthy  exercise  and  its  requirement 
of  rational  costume.  The  girls  have  discovered  that 
nobody  who  is  tight  laced  can  play  hockey,  and  the 
discovery  certainly  has  done  them  no  harm.  When 
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they  took  to  the  play  the  sterner  sex  was  astonished,  and 
the  older  feminine  world  was  inclined  to  protest.  But 
these  are  things  of  the  past,  and  hockey  is  firmly 
established  as  a  ladies'  pastime. 

Golf  is  here  as  elsewhere  the  game  of  the  determined 
enthusiast.  It  is  studied  under  expert  guidance  specially 
imported,  and  there  are  many  links.  Play  is  duly 
recorded  in  the  newspapers,  tournaments  are  frequent, 
and  there  is  an  annual  championship  meeting,  which 
assembles  the  golfers  from  all  parts  of  the  Colony. 
In  1903  it  was  held  at  Napier,  and  the  championship 
was  won  by  a  Maori,  Mr.  Tareha,  a  chief  of  the 
Ngatikahungunu  tribe,  much  to  the  astonishment  and 
delight  of  his  Pakeha  rivals,  who  cheerfully  admitted 
and  admired  his  superior  skill.  ;The  ladies  were 
quick  to  take  to  the  game  of  golf;  they  practise  under 
competent  direction,  with  great  care,  very  seriously 
indeed  j  and  many  of  them  have  attained  considerable 
skill. 

For  all  these  varieties  of  sport  the  newspapers  cater 
with  systematic  zeal.  Their  sporting  writers  are  of  the 
stamp  to  be  found  all  over  the  British  Empire :  men 
who  know  the  history  of  the  turf — some  of  them  can 
recite  the  Derby  winners  just  as  Macaulay  used  to  recite 
his  Popes — who  are  learned  in  pedigrees,  and  can 
describe  a  race  to  a  turn.  They  know  their  horses, 
ages,  weights  carried,  times,  riders.  Before  and  after 
the  great  events  they  discourse  of  everything  the  racing 
public  thinks  it  necessary  to  know,  their  criticisms  are 
always  of  the  frankest,  and  their  papers  publish  all  the 
handicaps,  nominations,  acceptances,  lists  of  fixtures. 
They  are  rewarded  with  voluminous  advertisements. 
The  reproduction  of  the  Britannic  type  is  complete. 
The  same  thing  in  its  proper  degree  may  be  said  of  all 
the  branches  of  sport,  games,  and  athletics,  each 
department  being  confided  to  men  who  are  good  judges 
of  skill  and  familiar  with  all  the  rules,  precedents, 
practices,  performances,  and  customs.  The  public,  in 
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fact,  requires  treatment  and  criticism  of  expert  standing, 
and  gets  it  all  along  the  line. 

Canoeing  was  at  one  time  very  popular,  but  the  lovers 
of  the  Rob  Roy  are  now  less  numerous  than  that  con- 
venient craft  deserves.  The  faithful  few  find  much  to 
repay  them  in  the  western  rivers  of  the  South  Island  with 
their  rapids  and  broken  water  and  '  leaping  bars.'  A  few- 
adventurous  spirits  brave  the  ocean  under  sail,  and 
occasionally  have  experiences  which  bulk  large  in  the 
records  of  self-reliant  pluck,  and  that  genuine,  if  some- 
what ostentatious,  Anglo-Celtic  love  of  discomfort  so  pro- 
foundly mysterious  to  so  large  a  proportion  of  mankind. 
The  record  canoe  trip  is  one  that  was  made  some  years  ago 
from  the  terminal  face  of  the  Tasman  Glacier  to  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  Waitaki,  a  journey  which,  for  its  narrow 
escapes  in  the  rapids  of  the  Tasman  and  Upper  Waitaki 
rivers,  its  dangerous  paddle  down  the  Pukaki  Lake  in  the 
teeth  of  a  southerly  gale,  and  its  final  swoop  of  sixty 
miles  in  eight  hours  down  the  rushing  Waitaki  to  the 
railway-station,  is  remarkable  beyond  all  canoe  voyages 
ever  made  in  this  country. 

Mountaineering  has  its  records,  but  not  its  masses  of 
followers,  and  the  records  are  deeply  interesting.  The 
sport  received  the  spark  of  life  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Green's 
ascent  of  Mount  Cook  in  1882,  which  is  quite  the  prize 
story  of  adventure  in  the  New  Zealand  Alpine  record. 
The  youth  of  the  South  Island  was  roused,  an  Alpine 
Club  was  formed,  and  young  men,  whose  sole  experience 
of  the  Alps  was  of  something  white  above  the  horizon, 
set  forth  to  attack  the  giants  of  the  '  Great  Divide.' 
They  were  guided  by  Mr.  Green's  narrative  and  the  hints 
with  which  that  obliging  and  competent  mountaineer  had 
supplemented  it  in  conversation  with  enthusiasts.  They 
took  each  an  ice-axe  in  one  hand  and  his  life  in  the  other. 
Had  they  met  the  fate  of  him  who  did  not '  beware  the 
awful  avalanche,'  it  would  not  have  been  surprising. 
Had  they  returned  from  long  expeditions,  in  which  they 
were  their  own  porters,  with  nothing  but  a  story  of 
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pottering  harmlessly  about  in  the  midst  of  unfamiliar 
conditions,  nobody  could  have  blamed  them.  The  fact 
that  they  secured  important  conquests,  amongst  them 
that  of  the  topmost  peak  of  Mount  Cook,  is  an  astonish- 
ing tribute  to  their  courage  and  resources.  The  sport 
received  considerable  profit  from  the  visit  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald, the  well-known  climber,  who  some  dozen  years 
after  Mr.  Green's  climb  ascended  many  of  the  chief  peaks 
of  our  Alpine  chain.  Since  then  the  Government  has 
taken  over  the  Hermitage,  the  well-known  hotel  estab- 
lished in  the  heart  of  the  mountains  during  the  early 
period  of  Alpine  effort;  has  formed  tracks  to  various 
places  of  interest,  erected  and  furnished  shelter  huts, 
engaged  guides,  and  subsidised  a  motor  service  connect- 
ing with  the  Southern  Trunk  Railway  system. 

These  measures,  together  with  a  reduced  holiday  rail- 
way tariff,  have  attracted  a  certain  amount  of  tourist 
traffic  which  every  summer  gets  to  the  Hermitage.  Occa- 
sionally an  ascent  is  made  and  ladies  are  always  well  to 
the  front  with  axe  and  rope.  But  the  number  of  Alpine 
climbers  has  dwindled,  the  Alpine  Club  is  defunct,  and  the 
volumes  of  its  short-lived  Journal  are  unobtainable.  The 
fact  is  that  mountaineering  requires  more  leisure  than 
New  Zealanders  of  climbing  age  possess.  Still,  the  Alpine 
episode  is  a  bright  gem  in  the  athletic  history  of  the 
country,  and  an  earnest  of  what  may  be  expected  when 
the  conditions  become  more  favourable.  Last  year  a 
brilliant  flash  sprang  up  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  old  fire. 
Three  of  the  youthful  band  who  had  rushed  at  the  Alpine 
heights  in  the  track  of  the  intrepid  Green — Messrs.  M. 
Ross,  Fyffe  and  Graham  —  made  a  remarkably  ex- 
ceptional ascent  of  Mount  Cook,  which  they  undertook 
in  company  with  a  stranger  of  Alpine  experience  in  older 
fields.  They  climbed  the  eastern  face  by  the  spur  selected 
by  Zurbriggan,  the  stalwart  Swiss  guide  who  was  with 
Fitzgerald  in  his  great  expedition ;  they  won  their  way 
steadily  up  to  the  top  ;  they  cut  their  path  down  one  of 
the  western  '  couloirs '  of  the  mountain  into  the  valley  of 
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the  Hooker;  they  followed  that  formidable  glacier  to 
the  hostelry  at  the  Hermitage.  It  was  the  '  first  cross- 
ing '  of  Mount  Cook :  it  took  them  thirty-six  hours  to 
do  it,  and  it  is  a  fine  Alpine  performance  greatly  to  their 
credit. 

The  new  century  saw  the  germ  of  the  motor.  The 
germ  was  a  small  car  here  and  there,  more  or  less 
rickety,  more  or  less  ridiculous,  more  or  less  unreliable. 
The  germ  has  developed.  There  are  now  garages  in 
every  town  and  '  road-hogs '  on  every  roadway ;  motor 
clubs  are  spread  over  the  land  and  motor-launches  over 
the  water;  coals  and  bricks  are  taken  in  big  loads  up 
awkward  grades;  the  import  of  cars  of  all  makes  is 
increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds ;  returned  Dominioners 
are  nearly  all  infected  with  motor  madness ;  '  reliability 
trials,'  '  runs,'  fixtures  of  all  kinds  abound ;  workshops 
are  devoted  to  the  motor  industry ;  the  newspaper  adver- 
tisements display  the  familiar  '  Napier,'  '  Daimler,' 
'  Argyll,'  and  the  rest ;  while  quite  a  literature  is  taken 
up  with  the  subject,  and  the  popularity  of  motoring  is 
increasing  faster  than  the  numbers  of  the  motor  itself, 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  future  of  the  motor  is 
an  assured  thing.  It  is  characteristic  of  this  Dominion 
that  this  new  thing  is  already  subject  to  a  powerful 
organisation,  and  that  it  has  found  a  place  on  the  statute 
book. 
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CHAPTER    FOURTEEN 
BY  FIELD  AND  STREAM 

IN  every  British  community  the  first  of  field  sports  is 
hunting.  The  first  care  of  the  Briton  who  erects  a  fence 
in  a  new  country  is  to  teach  his  horse  to  jump  over  it. 
If  there  is  something  to  hunt  he  hunts  it;  if  there  is 
nothing,  he  takes  to  a  'drag'  and  enjoys  his  favourite 
sport  all  the  same,  and  in  due  course  of  time  acclimatises 
something  better  worth  hunting.  Thus,  between  the 
drag  and  the  hare,  there  is  plenty  of  work  for  the  few 
packs  that  are  maintained  in  New  Zealand.  Auckland, 
Napier,  Wanganui,  and  Taranaki,  North  Canterbury  and 
South,  Otago  and  Southland  have  their  Hunt  Clubs  and 
their  packs,  their  masters  and  their  meets.  The  hunter 
is  the  king  of  horses  off  the  turf,  and  once  during  the 
season  has  an  honoured  place  on  the  turf  all  to  himself. 
To  the  meets  the  riders  come  by  road  and  rail  and 
mountain  bridlepath.  They  come  from  the  big  country 
houses  of  the  first  order,  from  the  solid  farm  steadings, 
the  country  towns,  and  the  new  country  under  process  of 
'  breaking  in '  on  the  uplands  and  in  the  distant  valleys — 
the  last  only  in  the  North  Island. 

The  new-comer  is  supremely  astonished  by  the  matter- 
of-course  way  in  which  the  horses  take  wire.  The  first 
time  he  sees  the  field  riding  straight  for  a  wicked-looking 
wire  fence,  he  imagines  there  is  going  to  be  sudden 
death.  If  an  Australian  with  '  Back-Block '  experience, 
he  has  seen  many  a  stampede  of  c  Warrigals,'  *  and  the 
*  Wild  horses. 
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result  of  its  contact  with  new  wire  fences.  But  the  field, 
instead  of  reminding  him  of  a  repulsed  cavalry  charge, 
flies  the  fence  in  the  neatest  'possible  style ;  horse  after 
horse  popping  over  in  his  place;  as  easily  and  quietly  as 
he  does  with  brush.  When  the  farmers  took  to  wire,  it 
was  predicted  that  there  would  be  no  more  hunting,  and 
at  first  it  was  a  little  awkward.  But  the  Briton,  who  never 
allows  anything  to  come  between  him  and  the  sport  of 
his  ancestors,  soon  persuaded  his  horse  to  look  for  wire 
and  see  it,  and  hunting  went  on  as  before.  There  is  no 
scarlet,  but  much  hospitality  and  all  the  qualities  of  the 
hunting  field. 

With  the  advent  of  the  hare  came  the  greyhound,  and 
coursing,  with  its  matches  and  '  leashes '  and  Waterloo 
Cups.  The  sport  is  largely  attended,  and  the  newspapers 
describe  how  '  Blank  ran  a  great  dog,'  and  have  much  to 
say  about  the  doublings  of  '  Puss '  and  her  occasional 
escapes. 

For  other  dogs  there  is  use  in  other  ways.  In  all  the 
ranges  throughout  New  Zealand  there  are  wild  pigs  and 
wild  cattle.  The  former  are  the  descendants  of  the  pigs 
brought  by  Captain  Cook,  the  latter  date  from  early 
settlement.  The  wild  boar  has  tusks  that  no  sportsman 
can  see  without  wanting  to  possess,  and  as  the  pig  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  settlement  is  a  nuisance,  and,  more- 
over, levies  a  toll  of  lamb  from  the  runholder,  the  war 
with  the  piglis  perennial.  Hence  in  the  pig  country  the 
pleasure  of  venatio  damorosa  is  frequent.  The  chase  is 
through  scrub  and  fern,  among  rocks  and  over  deep 
ravines,  by  swampy  margins,  or  along  the  sidelings  of 
some  snaggy  mountain.  If  at  the  end  the  dogs  hold  the 
boar — your  kangaroo  hound  will,  bound]  deftly  alongside 
and  hold  him  by  the  ear  immovable  and  harmless — the 
matter  is  simple.  But  if  the  brute  is  at  bay,  with  all 
the  dogs  about  him,  making  a  noise  like  Pandemonium, 
many  of  them  gashed  and  bleeding,  it  is  not  quite  such 
plain  sailing.  It  behoves  the  hunter  on  these  occasions 
to  be  wary,  steady,  and  active,  skilful  with  weapon  and, 
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above  all  things,  prompt  of  decision.  Then  will  he 
enjoy  the  gaudium  certaminis.  In  after  years  those 
great  tusks  on  the  wall  will  bring  the  scene  delightfully 
back.  The  'Roar  of  Hougoumont,'  with  which  the 
poet  rallies  us  to  the  standard  of  Empire,  was  great 
in  its  way,  no  doubt.  But  in  the  estimation  of  many 
a  mighty  '  Hunter  before  the  Lord,'  it  is  nothing  to 
the  roar  of  the  gully  in  which  he  prevailed  over  that 
boar. 

The  wild  bull  in  wild  country  gives  fine  sport,  and 
the  wild  cow,  being  very  much  nimbler,  gives  finer,  and 
gives  it  quicker.  They  are  met  in  the  lonely  valleys 
of  remote  river-beds,  or  on  the  hillsides  in  the  paths 
they  have  worn  through  the  forest  on  their  way  round 
the  impassable  rocky  gorges  separating  the  flats  of  the 
valleys.  With  good  dogs  and  good  nerves,  the  sport  is 
glorious. 

Akin  to  this  sport  is  deer  stalking,  which  is  growing 
every  year  with  the  deer.  New  Zealand  now  possesses 
both  the  red  deer  and  the  fallow  deer.  The  latter, 
imported  originally  by  acclimatisation  societies,  flourish 
in  the  Tapanui  district  of  the  Clutha  Valley  of  Otago, 
and  are  so  plentiful  in  the  Waikato  country  of  the  North 
Island  that  the  shooting  is  without  restriction  of  either 
season  or  number  of  heads.  There  are  sportsmen  who 
count  their  kills  by  the  hundred,  and  the  mostfamous  of 
them  is  credited  with  a  total  in  three  years  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifty.  The  red  deer,  though  not  near  such 
a  standard  of  numbers,  are  fairly  numerous.  They  are 
found  in  the  dense  mountain  forests  of  both  islands— the 
Maungaraki  ranges  of  the  Wairarapa  district  of  the  North, 
the  picturesque  mountain  bush  between  Nelson  and  the 
head  waters  of  the  Buller,  and  the  forests  lying  between 
Lakes  Ohau  and  Hawea.  In  the  Wairarapa  they  are 
mostly  on  freehold  country,  in  other  districts  they  roam 
over  Crown  lands,  in  all  they  are  spreading ;  less  fast  in 
the  Wairarapa,  where  there  is  more  cultivation,  more 
poaching,  more  disregard  of  rules,  and  more  agricultural 
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hostility.  With  abundance  of  food  and  shelter  the 
animals  thrive  greatly,  and,  as  a  consequence,  heads  are 
often  obtained  of  uncommon  size  and  proportion. 
Twenty-two  points  are  authenticated,  and  heads  of 
between  twelve  and  eighteen  are  common,  the  spread  of 
the  antlers  and  the  thickness  of  horn  being  at  the  same 
time  most  remarkable.  The  shooting  season  is  usually 
from  March  ist  to  April  loth.  The  licences  vary, 
according  to  the  district,  from  ^i  to  ^3,  and  the  limit 
of  heads  at  present  is  four.  Large  numbers  enjoy  the 
sport,  which  includes  rough  climbing,  plain  living,  and 
generally  very  long  shots. 

Of  native  game  there  was  no  lack  when  the  pioneers 
arrived.  Paradise  duck,  really  a  goose,  ducks  blue  and 
grey,  all  the  ducks  of  the  swamp,  teal  and  widgeon, 
pigeons  and  parrots  of  several  varieties,  dotterell,  godwit, 
rail  (pukeko),  curlew,  and  quail  all  abounded,  with  the 
heron,  the  bittern,  the  crane  and  waterfowl  innumerable. 
These  the  pioneer  fell  upon  in  great  force  with  dog  and 
gun.  But  he  pined  for  the  birds  of  his  own  country, 
and  he  introduced  the  pheasant,  the  partridge,  and 
various  waterfowl.  From  Australia  he  brought  the  black 
swan,  and  from  California  quail.  Fur  he  wanted  as  well 
as  feather,  and  he  was  very  successful  with  the  hare,  and 
disastrously  so  with  the  rabbit.  Hurriedly  he  let  go  the 
stoat,  the  weasel,  and  the  ferret,  and  he  fairly  decimated 
the  native  game.  In  those  young  days  the  zeal  of  the 
enterprising  Colonist  went  much  further.  Not  content 
with  ministering  to  sport,  it  undertook  to  redress  the 
balance  of  Nature,  and  introduced  the  small  birds  of 
Europe.  The  ostensible  idea  was  that  the  super- 
abundant insect  life  of  the  Colony  might  be  kept  down 
for  the  benefit  of  the  struggling  farmer.  But  the  real 
reason,  in  many  cases,  was  sentimental.  The  Briton 
acclimatised  the  skylark,  the  thrush,  the  blackbird,  the 
linnet,  and  all  the  finches  of  the  grove,  because  he 
loved  them,  as  his  father  before  him.  When  he  planted 
woods  he  felt  he  was  building  choirs  for  the  'sweet 
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birds '  to  sing  in.  There  were  superb  native  forests  in 
great  profusion,  and  the  song  birds  made  daily  a  concert 
which  the  early  writers  never  tired  of  describing.  At 
sunrise  the  symphony  of  the  forest  primeval  was,  for 
volume  and  beauty  of  joyous  sound,  unequalled  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  But  it  was  not  the  sound  of  British 
birds,  and  the  British  ear  is  not  so  well  attuned  to  any 
other.  Moreover,  although  the  ensemble  of  the  native 
birds  was  unrivalled,  the  individual  songsters  of  the 
British  Islands  were  greatly  superior.  So  the  pioneer, 
when  he  planted  him  a  choir  of  leaves,  determined  to 
place  there  the  birds  whose  songs  he  had  learned  in 
boyhood  to  love,  whose  names  he  had  been  taught  by 
his  mother,  whose  nests  he  had  robbed  with  the  friends 
of  his  childhood,  whose  pretty  ways  he  had  first  under- 
stood in  the  pages  of  his  favourite  poets.  The  starling 
he  brought  for  reasons  which  farm  folk  understand,  and 
the  few  rooks  he  established  about  him  made  his  home 
venerable  with  the  accent  of  antiquity.  He  felt  sure  all 
these  birds  would  make  a  walk  in  the  country  like  an 
excursion  through  the  pages  of  the  poets  of  his  youth. 
The  house  sparrow  he,  for  some  inscrutable  reason, 
took  great  pains  to  have  among  his  old  friends.  That 
saucy  bird,  type  in  some  ways  of  the  cheerful,  practical 
cockney,  in  whose  chief  city  he  is  so  much  at  home, 
soon  multiplied  into  millions,  and  helped  himself  to  the 
farmer's  grain  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  made  a 
criminal,  had  a  price  set  on  his  jaunty  head,  and  became 
the  object  of  public  poison  under  the  law.  He  had  his 
defenders,  who  insisted  that  as  the  cockney  is  the  best  of 
all  Colonists,  so  is  his  fellow  citizen,  the  sparrow,  the 
most  useful  of  all  birds,  and  produced  long  lists  of 
insects  taken  from  the  crop  of  the  voracious  little  mite. 
But  the  farmers  roared  that  the  toll  levied  by  the  sparrow 
in  grain  and  fruit  is  colossal,  and  included  him  with  all 
the  birds  of  the  poets  in  sweeping  condemnation.  Now, 
as  the  farmers  have  a  Union  and  are  strongly  repre- 
sented in  Parliament  besides,  and  the  feathered  tribes 
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are  not,  the  latter  must  go  under.  They  perish  annu- 
ally by  the  million  under  stress  of  the  'Small  Birds 
Nuisance  Acts,'  and  millions  succeed  them  to  harry  the 
insect  world  and  take  toll  for  their  services  from  the 
farmer. 

In  every  district  there  is  an  Acclimatisation  Society, 
and  once  a  year  each  society  sends  representatives  to  a 
conference  (in  Wellington),  which  is  the  Parliament  of 
Acclimatisation  and  of  the  sports  of  rod  and  gun.  This 
is  a  deliberating  and  advisory  body.  It  considers  the 
opening  and  closing  dates  for  the  shooting  and  fishing 
seasons ;  discusses  licences  and  fees  and  fines ;  debates 
the  methods  of  compelling  saw-millers,  fell-mongers, 
and  such  folk  to  refrain  from  profaning  the  streams  to 
the  destruction  of  the  fish;  considers  the  failure  of  all 
attempts  to  acclimatise  the  salmon ;  is  perplexed  deeply 
by  the  question  of  entry  upon  property  for  rod  and  gun  ; 
and  never  leaves  off  ahathematising  and  circumventing 
that  despiser  of  all  laws,  human  and  Divine,  the  poacher. 
Government  is  duly  informed  and  petitioned,  and  acts 
accordingly  as  nearly  as  may  be,  with  one  eye  on  that 
section,  a  large  one,  of  Members  of  Parliament  who  hate 
all  game  laws  with  a  hatred  greater  than  the  hatred  of 
the  Saxon  community  in  the  days  of  the  Conqueror,  and 
are  always  volcanic  on  the  subject.  But,  with  care, 
things  generally  can  be  made  to  go  smoothly.  Grants 
are  made  to  the  societies,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
legislation  is  passed,  the  whole  body  of  law  being  con- 
centrated in  the  Fisheries  and  the  Animals  Protection 
Acts.  Game,  feather  and  fur  continue  to  be  imported 
with  the  consent  of  the  Government,  which  has  a  con- 
trolling voice.  The  societies  work  their  hatcheries 
vigorously  for  stocking  new  rivers  with  trout,  and  main- 
taining the  existing  supply  at  good  fishing  level ;  catch 
the  young  deer,  bring  them  up  by  hand  and  distribute 
them;  urge  their  rangers  against  the  poacher,  give 
information  to  all  and  sundry ;  manage,  in  fact,  a  great 
business  in  all  its  details  with  a  success  proportioned 
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more  to  their  large  knowledge  of  creatures  than  to  their 
command  of  means. 

The  trout  represents  the  greatest  success  of  acclima- 
tisation. The  salmon  was  introduced  successfully  enough. 
The  ova  arrived  and  were  hatched  out  in  due  course ; 
the  young  fish  were  kept  the  right  time  in  protected 
water,  and  duly  liberated  in  cold,  rapid  rivers  full  of 
food.  But  from  that  day  when  those  young  fish  went 
forth  in  their  bright  silvery  coats,  nothing  has  been  seen 
of  any  salmon.  Occasionally  a  fish  is  brought  in  great 
glee  to  the  proper  authority,  who  invariably  decides  that 
it  is  a  trout.  Fishermen  have  carried  on  a  lucrative, 
illicit  trade  with  clubs  and  individuals  in  '  salmon/  but 
the  business  always  ended  gradually.  There  are  people 
who  believe  that  the  fish  have  found  their  way  to  Japan, 
and  others  hold  that  the  young  fish  were  too  conspicuous 
and  the  natural  enemy  too  voracious.  Whatever  the 
reason,  there  are  no  salmon.  Still,  the  salmon  has  a 
large  share  of  attention  in  hatcheries,  etc.,  and,  as 
enthusiasts  report,  likes  it  so  well  that  he  will  decide 
eventually  to  stay  and  give  a  good  account  of  himself. 

Trout  are  plentiful.  Before  the  first  attempt  with  the 
salmon  there  was  not  one ;  now  the  great  majority  of  the 
rivers  are  stocked  with  trout  of  all  the  varieties,  including 
the  rainbow,  which  in  the  North-Island  streams  is  plentiful, 
pugnacious,  and  perfect  for  the  table.  The  pleasure  of  the 
fishing  is  enjoyed  by  some  three  thousand  licence-holders. 
Where  the  different  kinds  of  fish  are,  and  where  the  best 
kinds  of  fishing  are  to  be  had,  are  questions  of  pith  and 
moment,  which  can  be  satisfactorily  answered  in  much 
detail  in  the  Dominion  itself,  thanks  to  the  Acclimatisa- 
tion Societies  aforesaid,  and  the  large  class  of  purveyors 
of  all  sorts  that  has  grown  up  with  the  fishery.  There 
are,  for  example,  shops  in  which  you  can  buy  all  things 
necessary,  obtain  information  about  every  river,  learn  all 
the  flies  that  tempt,  and  at  what  hours  they  are  most 
effective,  and  you  can  see  maps  and  itineraries  and 
tables  of  fares.  From  these  in  the  centres  you  get  out 
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into  the  country,  and  you  find  many  country  inns  which 
are  centres  of  local  knowledge  ;  this  to  the  fisherman  is 
invaluable. 

Speaking  generally,  the  fishing  is  divided  broadly  into 
two  kinds — the  fishing  in  the  snowy  rivers  and  the  fishing 
in  the  rain  rivers.  The  former  is  the  more  exciting 
sport;  the  rivers  are  big,  and  in  their  strong  currents 
near  the  sea  are  big  fish  in  the  pink  of  condition,  which 
give  rare  sport  with  the  revolving  minnow.  They  have 
been  caught  up  to  twenty  pounds  and  a  little  over,  six  to 
fourteen  is  common,  and  above  fourteen  by  no  means 
rare.  The  dangers  are  the  swift  currents  near  the  bars, 
and  the  surf  that  sometimes  hurls  great  curlers  of  un- 
expected dimension  over  the  long  shingle  spits  where 
the  best  fishing  is.  Fishermen,  too  much  absorbed  by 
the  fascinating  sport,  have  lost  their  lives  in  this  manner ; 
some  being  carried  over  the  bar  in  boats  that  they  have 
allowed  to  drift  too  far,  others  surprised  by  exceptional 
rush  of  the  surf. 

The  rain  rivers  offer  no  such  danger.  They  give  you 
every  kind  of  brook  and  stream,  with  charming  scenery, 
of  hill  and  valley,  forest  and  plain.  The  foreshores  of 
the  larger  rivers  are  public  property,  and  for  the  rest,  no 
genuine  fisherman  ever  has  any  difficulty  in  getting 
permission  to  enter. 

The  sea  likewise  offers  many  attractions,  and  every 
bay  and  estuary  sees  enthusiasts  at  work.  From  Auck- 
land to  the  Bluff  it  is  the  custom  on  both  coasts  for 
fishermen  to  seize  every  spare  moment  for  enjoying  their 
favourite  sport.  There  is  a  host  of  fish  to  choose  from ; 
kahawai,  gamest  of  all,  king  fish,  trumpeter,  warehou, 
hapuka,  mullet,  cod  (the  red  and  the  blue),  and  snapper 
are  the  chief  varieties,  and  the  humble  cray  fish,  unlikely 
as  it  may  seem,  sometimes  affords  exciting  sport  to  the 
fisherman  rowed  slowly  on  the  long  swell  rolling  along 
the  precipitous  shore,  who  has  just  time  to  discern  the 
crustacean  on  his  ledge  and  make  one  shrewd  effort  at 
his  capture  as  he  goes  by.  Parties  of  fishermen  hire 
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launches  and  small  steamers  and  go  on  fishing  cruises  in 
holiday  seasons,  boats  and  yachts  carry  their  complements 
of  fishers  about  the  estuaries  and  gulfs,  among  the  fishing 
grounds,  and  the  individual  fisher  frequents  reefs  and 
beaches  in  New  Zealand  as  he  does  everywhere  else. 
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CHAPTER  FIFTEEN 

ALCOHOL  AND   TEMPERANCE 

ALCOHOL  came  to  this  country  before  temperance.     It 
came  with  the  whalers,  who  recognised  moderation  in 
nothing.     Their  orgies  are  the  staple  history  of  their 
strange  eventful  time.     They  drank  fathoms  deep,  and 
the  fumes  of  rum  obfuscate  all  their  traditions.     The 
second  advent  of  alcohol  was  with  the  regular  Colonists ; 
with  them,  however,  it  was  only  a  part  in  the  regular 
scheme  of  life.     Control  came  at  the  same  time,  and 
temperance  was  present  in  the  same  ships.     The  cabin 
table   in  the  emigrant   ship  had  its  regular  supply  of 
alcohol  in  the  usual  forms,  just  like  any  other  gentleman's 
table,  and  was  equally  distinguished  by  the  moderation 
of  those  who  sat  around  it.    The  emigrants'  quarters  got 
as  much  as  was  good  for  their  occupants  under  proper 
supervision ;  and  the  forecastle  was  only  able  to  rely  for 
the  alleviation  of  its  thirst  upon  the  judicious  treating  of 
the  rest  of  the  ship  under  the  eye  of  a  jealous  com- 
mander.    After  the   community  thus   brought   out  got 
settled  down,  the  public-house  took  its  place  as  naturally 
on  the  street  line  as  the  provision  store, 'and  breweries 
and  malthouses  were  not  long  behind  the  windmills  and 
the  tanneries.     The  temperance  man  as  we  know  him 
to-day,  sworn  not   only  to   abstain   from  all   alcoholic 
drinks,  but  to  prevent  their  use  by  everybody  else — of 
course,  by  the  operation  of  all  the  persuasive  methods — 
was,  if  he  existed  at  all,  so  rare  as  to  be  the  object  of  a 
sort  of  mild  wonder. 
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It  was  much  the  same  wonder  as  was  felt  some  years 
later  by  the  burly  captain  of  a  Russian  war  vessel  when 
he  found  himself  entertaining  a  teetotal  Premier.    The 
Ministerial  party  having  come  on  board  his  ship,  the 
hospitable  Muscovite  spread  on  his  cabin  table  a  great 
store  of  all  the  bottles  that  are,  and  was  a  little  astonished 
to  find  that  the  Ministerial  chief  did  not  respond  to  his 
hospitable  invitation  with  the  practical  alacrity  of  his 
colleagues.     He  was  not,  in  fact,  quite  prepared  for  a 
taste  so  fastidious  in  a  country  so  remote.     The  great 
wines  of  romance,  liqueurs  of  a  merit  acknowledged  from 
the  dawn  of  history,  and  the  useful  olive,  with  the  refined 
caviar  to  enhance  their  bouquet — could  there  be  a  palate 
so  blast  as  to   remain   indifferent?     In  this  emergency 
the   captain  bethought  him   of  a  really  wonderful  old 
brandy,  worth  a  king's  ransom,  which  he   had  brought 
for  superlative  occasions.     'Ah,  Monsieur  le  Premier, 
I  know  what  you  would  like  ! '  And  at  once,  after  a  stately 
and  imperative  gesture,  the  venerable  liquid  was  brought 
forth  by  a  respectful  sturdy  steward  in  the  immaculate 
white   of    naval   custom,   and    poured  -out   before   the 
Premier.      A  delicate  'nutty'  aroma  began  to  spread 
over  the  hospitable  cabin.     But  the  man  still  remained 
indifferent.     '  Mild  enough  not  to  burn  the  throat  of 
an  infant,'  pressed  the  perplexed  host,  '  good  enough 
to  make  age  feel  young.'    A  pause  in  which  the  diffi- 
culties of  language  were  overcome,  and  then  the  captain 
realised  that  his  guest,  from  motives  of  principle,  never 
drank  anything  stronger  than  water,  and  his  astonish- 
ment was  as  wonderful  as  if  he  had  met  an  inhabitant 
of  Mars.     Only  the  politeness  of  the  Russian  service 
prevented  him  from  declaring  his  opinion  of  this  lusus 
natures.    But  the  one  look  that  escaped  under  his  shaggy 
brow  was  very  eloquent. 

That  was   not  unlike   the   attitude   of    the  pioneers 

towards  the  teetotaller  of  their  time.     They  never  dreamt 

that  he   represented   a  force  destined   to   establish  an 

unceasing  conflict  of  fiercely  jarring  interests  in  this 
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country  of  peaceful  drinking  habits.  Regarding  him  as  a 
nuisance  only  to  himself,  they  proceeded  to  deal  with 
the  trade  in  the  comfortable,  outspoken,  and  occasionally 
high-handed  manner  of  their  forefathers.  Bung  was  placed 
under  the  magistrates,  who  saw  that  he  closed  at  certain 
hours,  and  kept  a  good  table,  that  his  house  had  a  specified 
number  of  bedrooms,  that  its  floors  were  duly  sanded  and 
watered,  that  suspicious  and  disorderly  persons  were  kept 
out.  In  return  Bung  paid  his  licence  fee,  and  knew  that 
his  licence  was  safe  while  his  behaviour  was  good. 

The  farmer,  when  he  came  to  town,  liked  his  '  ordinary,' 
and  always  moistened  his  bargains  at  the  bar  of  mine 
host.  Every  citizen  at  the  same  time  did  as  he  used  to 
do  at  home.  In  hot  weather  he  strolled  into  the  public- 
house  to  quench  his  thirst,  in  winter  he  went  there  to 
keep  out  the  cold ;  meeting  '  friends  long-parted  grew 
single-hearted '  at  the  bar,  where  Boniface  and  his  repre- 
sentatives always  looked  on  in  sympathy.  The  bar  became 
quickly  a  centre  of  news  and  gossip,  billiard  tables  soon 
appeared  in  the  vicinity,  and  when  public  works  began 
to  spread  the  coin  of  the  realm,  there  was  much  uncouth 
mirth.  So,  too,  the  miner  in  his  great  days  took  good 
care  to  enjoy  life.  The  cost  of  drinks  was  great,  but 
so  was  the  necessity  for  compensation  after  hardship. 
Moreover,  when  most  men  had  not  yet  come  down  to 
work  for  '  wages,'  what  was  a  shilling  ?  If  '  nobblers '  had 
been  a  crown  apiece,  the  diggers  would  have  consumed 
not  a  single  one  less.  '  Shouting '  was  the  term  they 
substituted  for  treating,  which  they  subjected,  as  they 
did  most  things,  to  masterful  rule.  There  were  two 
rules  in  every  mining  camp.  One  was  to  drink  fair,  and 
the  other  to  '  shout '  back.  Two  men  strolling  into  a 
saloon  together  would  thus  be  compelled  to  pay  for  two 
'  nobblers '  and  drink  them  before  they  got  out  again. 
When  men  went  about  together  in  crowds  it  required  a 
strong  head  as  well  as  a  strong  purse  to  enjoy  life.  This 
practice  soon  spread  to  the  settlements,  and  wherever  it 
reached,  there,  with  a  slight  modification  of  the  law  of 
fair  drinking,  it  stayed. 
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A  recent  visitor  from  the  comfortable  wine  country  of 
France,  who  was  astonished  not  only  at  the  power  and 
organisation  of  the  teetotallers,  but  at  their  very  exis- 
tence, which,  he  said,  was  a  thing  inconceivable  by  his 
countrymen,  was  much  more  astonished  at  a  certain 
custom   among   the    drinkers.      '  As    in    England    and 
America,'  he  cried,  '  they  drink  standing  !    A  reason  it  is 
for  swallowing  quickly,  and  coming  back  often.'     The 
record  of  this  authority  shows  us  ourselves  as  others  see 
us.    After  describing  how  the  people  are  divided  into 
those  who  drink  and  those  who  do  not,  he  says,  '  The 
first  of  these  two  parties  has  a  holy  respect  for  whisky ; 
wine  is  so  rare  that  it  is  scarcely  drunk ;  beer  has  already 
many  clients ;  but  whisky  is  the  faithful  companion  of  a 
large  number  of  New  Zealanders,  neat  or  with  soda,  it 
has  its  faithful  consumers,  who  know  how  to  beguile  the 
tedium  of  a  long  day  by  frequent  appearances  at  the  bar- 
counter  ;  the  bar-keeper  does  not  waste  his  time,  and,  like 
our  wine-sellers,  often   drinks  with  his  customer;   the 
keeper  of  a  country  inn,  who  used  to  preside  at  his  own 
bar,  once  told  me   that  he  had  just  had  his  fifteenth 
whisky,  adding  that  it  was  a  light  day  at  that ;  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  figure  is  not  seldom  surpassed  by 
seasoned  topers  carried  away  by  their  feelings.     In  the 
South,  where  the  climate  is  harder,  the  consequences  of 
this  excess  are  less  serious ;  but  the  North,  almost  tropical 
in  summer,  rarely  cold  in  winter,  ensures  very  injurious 
effects  to  this  bad  habit  which  many  Britons  bring  with 
them  to  the  Colony,  and  Colonists  only  too  readily  adopt.' 
Now  nobody  takes  his  whisky  without  water,  and  the 
average  man  is  a  long  way  from  the  above  formidable 
fifteen,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  picture  is  not  overdrawn. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  drinking  at  the  bar  throughout 
New  Zealand.     The  man  who  drinks  before  breakfast  is 
the   exception,  lie  who   indulges   before   lunch  is  in  a 
respectable  minority,  but  in  the  afternoons  the  bars  are 
always  full,  and  in  the  evenings  they  are  not  empty. 
Temperance  declares  that  the  barmaid  is  often  the  real 
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attraction,  not  the  liquor,  and  therefore  wants  to  replace 
the  barmaid  by  the  American  bar-tender.  The  barmaids 
number  about  three  hundred,  about  the  same  number  as 
the  Spartans  at  Thermopylae,  but  so  far  they  are  more 
victorious.  A  recent  debate  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  a  Bill  for 
abolition  of  the  barmaid,  showed  her  position  to  be 
substantially  strong,  and  it  was  noteworthy  that  many 
members  took  the  line  that  the  freedom  of  women  should 
not  be  interfered  with  by  the  legislature.  Though  the 
Licensing  Laws  permit  their  employment,  Licensing 
Committees  recently  elected  on  the  temperance  ticket 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  intimate  that  they  would  require 
the  dismissal  of  barmaids  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
granting  of  licences.  But  in  view  of  the  public  senti- 
ment aroused  they  have  not  persevered. 

The  barmaid  is  really  a  mere  detail.  She  will  stand 
or  fall  with  the  liquor  trade,  which,  after  all  said  and 
done,  must  be  regarded  as  at  present  supported  by  the 
majority  of  the  people.  The  national  drink  bill  is  not 
a  large  one,  and  compares  favourably  with  the  drink 
bills  of  other  countries.  For  a  series  of  years  it  ran  as 
follows,  the  figures  being  compiled  by  the  New  Zealand 
Alliance : — 


1888  396  Per  head  of  the  European  population. 

1890  376  „  „  „ 

1891  35o  „  „  „ 

1893  316  „  „ 

1894  311 

1895  3     i  i 

1896  306 

1897  324 

1898  334 

1899  349 

1900  3     8  4^ 

1901  3  if  Of 
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The  increase  from  1897  ig  ^e  usual  accompaniment  of 
prosperous  times. 

A  people  that  drinks  at  its  meals  and  between  them, 
that  goes  out  between  the  acts  of  the  play  with  unfailing 
regularity,  patronises  the  public-house,  in  fact  very 
much  more  frequently  than  the  staunchest  churchgoer 
patronises  his  church — such  a  people  is  not  to  be  set 
down  as  certain  to  be  an  easy  capture  to  Prohibition. 
Some  years  ago  the  Government  thought  fit  to  add  a 
viticulturist  of  experience  and  renown  to  the  staff  of  the 
Agricultural  Department,  and  he  has  begun  to  organise 
the  industries  of  the  vineyard  and  the  wine-press.  New 
Zealand  has  in  many  places  soils  and  climates  marked, 
quoted,  and  signed  by  Nature,  the  experts  say,  for  the 
time-honoured,  lucrative,  and  population-carrying  industry 
of  viticulture ;  and  already  one  hears  that  the  wine  is  of 
great  promise.  Connoisseurs  praise  a  light  claret,  and 
have  been  struck  by  the  bouquet  and  agreeable  qualities 
of  a  Hermitage.  They  have  likewise  bestowed  unstinted 
condemnation  on  certain  varieties,  about  the  poor 
quality  of  which  various  excuses  are  made,  such  as  are 
proper  to  the  infancy  of  all  callings.  The  industry  has 
not  yet  begun  to  loom  large,  but  it  now  seems  certain 
that  before  long  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  agricul- 
tural interest  will  be  committed  to  it.  All  good  Prohibi- 
tionists, of  course,  view  the  prospect  with  aversion.  But 
if  they  do  not  hasten  the  progress  of  their  cause,  agricul- 
ture will  inevitably  become  a  powerful  element  against 
them. 

The  ranks  of  temperance  are  as  well  organised  as  any 
other  in  this  highly  organised  land,  perhaps  better. 
Certainly  no  other  cause  commands  such  enthusiastic 
determination.  There  are  Rechabites,  Bands  of  Hope, 
and  Temperance  Societies  of  all  kinds,  which  meet  and 
demonstrate  and  denounce.  They  are  all  federated 
under  the  banner  of  the  New  Zealand  Alliance,  which  is 
in  a  certain  way  their  Parliament  and  their  administra- 
tive council,  the  director  of  each  campaign  of  their  wars 
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with  the  impure  spirits  of  vat  and  bottle,  and  the 
organiser  of  all  the  great  deputations  that  periodically 
wait  upon  the  Government  for  further  reforms  of  the 
liquor  laws.  This  body  imports  lecturers  of  eminence 
from  other  lands,  corresponds  with  writers  of  a  fame 
historic  in  the  annals  of  teetotalism,  collects  information 
from  all  countries  where  their  kindred  spirits  have 
established  the  sacred  principles,  disseminates  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject,  never  tires  of  the  enumeration  of 
warnings,  takes  care  that  no  tragedies,  personal  or 
domestic,  are  ever  forgotten,  talks  constantly  of  the 
grave,  the  prison,  and  the  lunatic  asylum,  and  is  ever 
voluminous  and  up-to-date  with  its  statistics.  Time  was 
when  this  party  dreamed  of  sweeping  everything — trade, 
manufacture,  importation — into  the  Prohibition  net,  with 
a  single  rush  of  its  mighty  emotions.  But  it  soon  found 
that  a  people  that  takes  its  liquor  freely  and  with 
pleasure  is  deaf  to  total  abstinence,  but  approachable  on 
the  side  of  the  trade.  It  confined  its  agitation,  therefore, 
to  the  trade,  and  attacked  the  trade  with  the  weapon  of 
Local  Option. 

The  story  of  the  attack  is  very  interesting.  In  the 
beginning  the  magistrates,  as  remarked  above,  were 
supreme,  under  a  law  which,  without  limit  to  the  number 
of  licences,  left  all  things  practically  to  their  discretion. 
In  1 88 1  the  temperance  agitation  succeeded  in  obtaining 
two  radical  changes  in  the  law.  The  first  was  the 
election  of  the  Licensing  Committees  by  popular  suffrage  ; 
the  second,  the  determination  by  Local  Option  of  the 
question  of  additions  to  the  number  of  existing  licences. 
These  concessions  by  no  means  represented  all  that  the 
party  wanted,  but  they  revealed  temperance  as  a  political 
power  of  considerable  force.  The  new  law,  however, 
interested  the  public  but  little.  Temperance  complained 
in  some  quarters  that  the  women  were  disfranchised, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  not  voters,  under  the  system 
which  gave  the  rule  to  the  voter  instead  of  to  the 
magistrates,  who  always  were  guided  by  public  petition 
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of  women  as  well  as  men.  Point  was  given  to  the  con- 
tention by  the  granting  of  licences  in  various  places 
where  refusal  of  all  applications  had  been  the  rule.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  general  apathy  was  so  great  that  a 
substantial  poll  was  as  rare  as  a  swallow  in  winter,  and 
in  places  where  there  were  hundreds  of  names  on  the 
rolls  the  polling  did  not  reach  tens. 

In  1893  temperance  was  suddenly  found  to  be  in 
great  strength ;  so  great,  indeed,  that  party  lines  became 
blurred,  and  the  hearts  of  most  politicians  failed  them. 
The  temperance  champions  thundered  on  political  plat- 
forms, and  the  average  politician  prepared  to  sur- 
render. The  Government  brought  down  a  Bill  designed 
to  amend  the  law  in  the  interest  of  all  sides  of  the  great 
disturbing  question.  On  the  one  hand,  this  measure 
offered  an  extension  of  the  Local  Option  principle  to  the 
questions  of  continuance  of  the  existing  number  of 
licences,  of  their  reduction  within  specified  limits,  and 
of  no  licence  at  all.  On  the  other,  the  settlement  of  No 
Licence  was  subjected  to  a  three-fifths  majority,  and  the 
exercise  of  Local  Option  was  limited  to  once  in  three 
years,  the  election  of  the  Licensing  Committees,  however, 
remaining  annual.  Further,  the  licensing  districts  were 
made  identical  with  the  Parliamentary  electoral  districts  ; 
a  necessary  convenience,  as  the  Parliamentary  electoral 
rolls  could  serve  both  purposes.  Reform  might  have 
gone  further  by  bringing  the  electoral  law  and  the  Act 
for  the  regulation  of  local  elections  into  line.  That  this 
was  not  done  was  a  fatal  error,  as  experience  very  soon 
dismally  proved.  The  electoral  law  provides  clearly 
for  the  consequences  in  the  case  of  protested  polls 
declared  void  by  legal  decision,  the  other  does  not. 
In  1895  the  licensing  law  was  further  amended,  inter  alia ', 
by  a  provision  for  taking  the  Parliamentary  and  Local 
Option  polls  on  the  same  day  and  in  the  same  booth.  But 
though  it  was  evident  that  both  pollings  would  be  conducted 
in  the  same  booth  under  different  laws,  the  necessity 
for  making  them  both  equally  effective  escaped  attention. 
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The  first  licensing  poll  under  the  new  law  was  held  in 
1894,  some  months  after  the  General  Election  of  1893. 
On  that  occasion  there  were  281,000  adult  electors  on  the 
rolls,  and  of  these  122,000  went  to  the  Local  Option  poll. 
It  was  an  enormous  improvement  of  the  polling,  but  not 
by  any  means  what  was  expected.  To  realise  the 
expectations  the  provision  for  simultaneous  pollings  was 
added  to  the  Act.  Temperance  was  encouraged  by  the 
victory  of  Reduction  in  14  districts. 

At  the  General  Election  of  1896,  the  new  arrangement 
of  simultaneous  pollings  came  into  effect  in  November, 
and  the  voting  gratified  the  best  hopes.  Of  339,000 
electors  enrolled,  259,800  exercised  the  Local  Option 
vote. 

The  drink  trade  had  resisted  the  changes  from  the 
first,  demanding  compensation  for  loss  of  licence,  and 
protesting  strongly  against  the  election  of  Licensing 
Committees.  It  was  pointed  out,  by  way  of  soothing 
reply,  that  the  new  law  being  largely,  and  in  intention 
completely,  a  regulating  measure,  there  would  be  nothing 
to  fear  during  good  behaviour ;  that,  in  fact,  the  triennial 
judgment  of  Local  Option  would  make  the  annual  renewal 
of  licences  as  sure  as  a  permanent  tenure,  provided 
always  the  trade  took  care  to  behave  well.  The  trade 
would  rather  have  had  other  judges  than  those  partly  or 
wholly  appointed  by  the  enemy,  but  was  compelled  to 
make  the  best  of  the  situation.  The  years  have  brought 
their  Local  Option  votes.  The  trade  simply  stands  aghast 
at  the  'results,'  foreshadowed  by  the  'Reductions'  of 
1894,  in  fourteen  districts. 
The  progress  of  Local  Option  appears  thus — 


Date. 

Enrolled. 

Voted. 

Continuance. 

Reduction. 

No  Licence, 

1896 
1899 
1902 
1905 

339,230 

373,744 
415,789 
476,473 

259,898 
281,822 
318,859 
396,417 

139,580 

142,443 
148,449 
182,884 

94,555 
107,751 
132,240 
151,057 

98,312 

118,575 

IS1,  524 

198,768 
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The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  is  the  increase  in  the 
aggregate  for  No  Licence.  The  addition  to  the  total 
in  twelve  years  was  136,519,  a  truly  formidable  phalanx 
of  voters.  A  study  of  the  proportion  of  this  vote  to 
the  number  of  votes  polled  deepens  the  effect,  for  the 
proportion  is  revealed  as  having  gone  up  from  slightly 
over  a  third  to  a  shade  over  one-half.  The  facts  speak 
eloquently  of  the  protection  afforded  the  trade  by  the 
provision  of  a  three-fifths  majority,  as  necessary  for 
carrying  '  No  Licence.'  Had  the  proposal,  resisted  by 
Temperance  for  Universal  Option,  been  carried  the 
outlook  would  have  been  bad  indeed  for  the  trade.  It 
is,  of  course,  clear  that  the  rate  of  No-Licence  progress 
has  been  appreciably  lessened.  Here  are  the  figures 
side  by  side — 

1896  percentage  No-Licence  37*82. 

1899          ,,               „          42-23.  Increase  4-41. 

1902          „               „           48*88.  ,,       6-65. 

1905          „               „           50-28.  „        1-40. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  employed  by  cer- 
tain critics  of  1905  when  they  said  that  No  Licence  had 
got  a  c  set  back.'  A  poetical  writer,  commenting  on  the 
facts,  said  that c  the  direct  No  Licence  movement  has  not 
been  apparently  checked.  True,  its  rate  of  progress  is 
smaller  than  of  yore.  The  stream  has  left  the  heights  of 
early  enthusiasm,  and  is  now  running  more  slowly  through 
more  level  country.  But  it  has  gained  in  volume,  and 
continues  remorselessly  to  gain.'  On  the  other  hand, 
the  critics  who  were  driven  by  the  triennial  leaps  upwards 
of  4*4  and  6 '6  into  a  frantic  terror  of  complete  extinction 
of  the  trade  as  wildly  welcomed  the  unexpected  lowering 
of  the  rate  of  progress  to  i'26.  These  denounced  the 
poetical  effusion  as  '  bunkum.'  '  E  pur  si  muove.' 

The  practical  question  is,  What  does  '  The  Trade '  see 
written  on  the  wall  ?  Of  course,  before  the  shrinkage  of 
the  rate  of  increase  from  six  to  one  per  cent.,  it  was  clear 
that  the  time  for  the  licensed  house  to  disappear  as  com- 
pletely as  the  Moa  from  New  Zealand  was  rushing  upon 
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us  with  giant  strides.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  shrinkage 
of  the  progress  rate  were  a  sign  of  growing  favour,  the 
trade  would  have  reason  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the 
system  it  has  dreaded  so  much  from  its  inception.  But 
all  this  is  matter  for  speculation. 

The  facts  are  that  the  five  polls  have  carried  '  Reduc- 
tion '  in  twenty-one  districts  and  '  No  Licence '  in  eight ; 
two  of  the  latter  decisions  having  been  upset  on  appeal 
to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  In 
these  cases  the  change  in  the  electoral  boundaries,  under 
the  Electoral  Act,  prevented  the  repetition  of  the  hostile 
verdict  at  the  next  poll.  The  net  result,  then,  is  that 
six  of  the  sixty-nine  Licensing  Districts  of  the  Dominion 
have  become  'No  Licence.'  The  number  of  licences 
before  the  first  poll  was  1513,  and  after  the  last  1128, 
a  difference  of  385  houses  closed  definitely.  The 
casualties  of  the  trade,  therefore,  in  the  struggle  so  far 
have  been  25-4  per  cent. 

Thus  the  first  bout  in  the  eternal  conflict  with  alcohol 
has  been  fought,  and  the  drink  interest  has  sustained 
disastrous  defeat.  Whether  this  will  prove  a  warning 
to  mend  manners  that  need  amendment  in  places,  or 
whether  it  is  a  basis  for  sure  prediction  of  greater 
disaster  to  the  trade,  is  a  difficult  question,  and  so  it  is 
regarded  all  over  the  country.  On  one  side  there  are 
(i)  a  large  number  of  people  who  follow  the  drinking 
customs  of  the  country,  but  have  voted  against  the  drink 
trade  only  as  a  protest  against  the  behaviour  of  certain 
of  its  members ;  (2)  the  trade  has  in  many  ways  taken 
the  warning  and  observes  the  law  better,  and  spends 
money  in  the  improvement  of  premises.  On  the  other 
there  are  the  statistics  sternly  progressive.  'E  pur  si 
muove.' 

Of  course  there  are  many  hotels  in  the  country  in 
every  way  up-to-date,  but  there  are  many  which  leave 
much  to  be  desired.  It  is  true  that  the  law  has  not 
always  been  enforced,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  in  such 
matters  as  Sunday  trading,  the  observance  of  the  closing 
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hours,  the  supply  of  liquor  to  intoxicated  persons,  the 
provision  of  sufficient  accommodation  for  travellers,  of 
adequate  fire  prevention  appliances,  and  the  bettering  of 
buildings.  But  in  all  these  matters  there  has  been  a  vast 
improvement  of  late,  and  in  some  of  the  districts  which 
have  voted  No  Licence,  large  sums  had  been  spent  at 
the  order  of  the  Licensing  Committees  in  the  improve- 
ment of  licensed  premises.  These  hardships  are 
recognised  by  public  opinion,  and  that  may  make  a 
difference  in  the  Local  Option  voting  of  the  future. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  advance 
of  the  No-Licence  vote  has  grown  with  the  number  of  the 
voters.  It  is  striking  because  the  bulk  of  these  new 
voters  is  furnished  by  the  youth  of  the  country.  There 
are  no  statistics  of  the  ages  of  voters  to  guide  one,  but 
it  may  be  that  young  New  Zealand  is  throwing  its 
growing  weight  into  the  No  Licence  scale.  It  is  a  fact 
also  that  the  women  are  taking  more  interest  in  the 
licensing  question,  as  the  growing  percentage  of  their 
Local  Option  vote  proves.  It  is  since  their  enfranchise- 
ment that  the  recent  developments  have  occurred.  On 
the  whole,  the  progress  of  Local  Option  has  become 
deeply  interesting. 
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CHAPTER  SIXTEEN 
LABOUR  AND  LABOUR  LAWS 

LABOUR  moves  through  the  world  in  New  Zealand 
pleasantly  enough.  Strangers  expect  to  see  a  mass  of 
Socialism,  Communism,  and  the  other  '  isms '  associated 
with  the  condition  of  things  in  which  labour  enjoys 
completeness  of  political  power  and  has  used  it  to  get 
some  fifty  statutes  passed  for  its  special  benefit.  The 
theory  is  not  unnatural  on  the  part  of  those  who  come 
from  countries  in  which  Socialism  of  the  advanced  type 
is  regarded  as  the  only  means  of  getting  for  labour  the 
privileges  enjoyed  in  the  land  described  by  some  admiring 
visitors  as  '  the  country  without  strikes.'  It  is,  however, 
a  mistake. 

Labour  has  a  keen  eye  to  the  main  chance,  but  is 
not  troubled  much  with  philosophy,  other  than  the 
philosophy  of  getting  as  much  bread  to  its  butter  as  is 
possible  under  all  circumstances.  Formerly  the  work- 
man looked  to  his  Trade  Union  rather  than  to  Parliament. 
For  ten  years  after  the  establishment  of  manhood  suffrage 
he  could  not  shake  off  his  distrust  of  Parliament.  The 
possibilities  in  his  favour  had  not  dawned  upon  him, 
when  the  great  strike  of  1890  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
futility  of  the  things  in  which  he  trusted.  The  Trade 
Union  was  his  guardian ;  to  the  Trade  Union  he  gave 
unreasoning  obedience,  to  that  body  he  trusted  in  the 
hour  of  the  strike,  then  the  supreme  weapon  for  redressing 
the  balance  of  things.  He  had  in  those  ideas  an  inkling 
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that  the  only  thing  to  be  cared  for  was  the  universal 
solidarity  of  labour.  Without  seeing  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  wider  aspiration,  he  thought  he  was 
ready  to  turn  his  back  on  the  narrower  limits  of  nation- 
ality. During  the  days  of  the  London  Dock  Strike 
he  even  imagined  that  the  realisation  of  his  preference 
had  come.  His  unions  increased,  and  he  affiliated  them 
with  the  organisations  across  the  Tasman  Sea.  The  call 
to  '  go  out '  came  from  there,  and  the  worker  dropped  his 
tools,  and  went  to  war  under  the  conduct  of  the  Trades 
Councils.  But  the  result  disappointed  him  bitterly. 
Nothing  could  be  more  touching  than  the  simple 
faith  with  which  he  obeyed  the  order  to  face  ruin  in 
defence  of  the  interests  with  which  he  really  had  little 
concern.  Nothing  was  more  sublime  than  his  refusal 
to  blame  leaders  who  were  proved  to  have  rushed  into 
a  colossal  struggle  without  counting  the  cost,  nothing 
more  prompt  than  the  admission  of  the  utter  failure  of 
the  strike  method,  and  the  complete  change  of  tactics 
and  mental  attitude  implied  by  the  substitution  of 
Parliamentary  methods  for  the  strike  as  the  ultima  ratio. 
In  1890  the  proletariat  of  New  Zealand  scoffed  at 
Parliament.  Before  that  year  was  over  they  captured 
it.  The  party  of  their  adoption  —  creation  is  the 
word  they  prefer — has  held  office  ever  since,  and  its 
hold  of  power  is  yet  apparently  of  the  first  force. 
The  whole  labour  organisation  remained,  but  its  object 
was  changed;  it  became  the  machinery  for  obtaining 
legislation  and  for  watching  the  working  of  that  legis- 
lation. There  are  complaints  that  labour  is  not  sufficiently 
organised,  but  in  effect  it  is  as  well  organised  as  any 
other  interest  in  this  highly  organised  country,  perhaps 
better.  The  local  Trades  Councils,  with  an  annual 
congress  of  representatives,  may  leave  something  to  be 
desired  from  the  labour  point  of  view — for  example,  the 
discipline  at  election  time  is  in  places  far  from  perfect — 
but  the  system  makes  labour  fairly  solid. 
Since  the  unreserved  acceptance  of  Parliament  as  the 
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only  authority,  much  has  been  done  for  the  cause  of 
labour.  It  is  not  that  working-men  were  sent  to  Parlia- 
ment in  numbers  sufficient  to  make  the  division  lists  the 
records  of  the  orders  of  the  labour  organisations.  Labour, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  sent  few  men  of  the  labouring  class 
into  Parliament.  Recognising  that  labour  was  unable 
to  stand  by  itself  as  a  political  class  apart,  and  wisely 
turning  their  backs  on  the  see-saw  tactics  so  often  tried 
by  minorities,  and  almost  invariably  fatal  to  them,  the 
leaders  persuaded  their  people  to  enter  into  alliance 
with  one  of  the  parties  in  the  political  arena,  and  to 
that  principle  labour  has  been  faithful  ever  since. 

In  consequence  much  has  been  obtained — whether  too 
much  or  otherwise  is  a  matter  for  political  discussion. 
The  results  are  (i)  the  creation  of  a  Minister  for  Labour 
at  the  head  of  a  State  Department  well-organised,  active, 
and  far-reaching,  and  (2)  the  enactment  of  a  large  body 
of  law  dealing  with  the  interests  of  the  workers  in  nearly 
every  department  of  industry.  The  Department  watches 
the  labour  market  and,  through  its  agencies,  moves  the 
unemployed  from  the  districts  where  employment  is 
scarce  to  those  where  it  is  plentiful ;  it  watches  the 
working  of  the  various  statutes  of  labour,  and  all  the 
Inspectors  of  Factories  and  Shops  under  such  statutes 
are  its  officers ;  it  publishes  a  Labour  Journal,  reports 
every  year,  recommending  amendments  that  may  be 
necessary ;  and  issues  voluminous  statistics,  and  with 
them  all  official  information  necessary  to  enable  the 
whole  labour  question  to  be  studied  up  to  date. 
Amongst  its  most  valuable  publications  are  the  awards 
of  the  Arbitration  Court,  under  the  Industrial  Concilia- 
tion and  Arbitration  Act,  and  under  the  Workers'  Com- 
pensation for  Accidents  Act,  which  are  heard  by  the 
Arbitration  Court. 

The  number  of  men  for  whom  employment  has  been 
found  during  the  sixteen  years  of  the  Department's  ex- 
istence is  52,494,   the   total   number  of  persons   thus 
benefited  being  brought  up  by  the  addition  of  88,741 
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dependents  to  141,235.  A  large  proportion  of  those 
thus  put  into  work  went  into  Government  employ, 
chiefly  through  the  '  co-operative '  system,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  enable  men  to  work  together  according 
to  their  powers.  The  earnings  of  the  various  c  gangs,'  to 
whom  road  and  railway  works  are  let,  adjust  themselves 
according  to  the  capacity  of  the  gangs,  and  work  is 
found  at  a  price  for  those  incapable  of  earning  the  best 
wages  given  by  contractors  employing  labour  largely. 
From  this  work  the  men  pass  gradually  either  into 
private  employment  or  on  to  the  land,  under  one  or 
other  of  the  tenures  devised  for  the  encouragement  of 
settlement  by  men  of  small  means.  The  working  of 
this  system  is  the  cause  of  much  discussion  throughout 
the  country,  and  is  perpetually  cropping  up  in  an 
inflamed  condition  in  Parliament.  It  is  easily  under- 
stood that  in  a  system  which  drafts  men  out  of  the 
comforts  of  cities  and  places  them  with  their  families 
under  canvas  in  rough  country  places,  dependent  on 
primitive  methods  of  supply,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
room  for  human  nature,  and  probably,  therefore,  as 
much  for  improvement.  The  main  fact  is  that  it  has 
enabled  a  large  proportion  of  men  to  keep  their  feet 
in  the  battle  of  life,  and  c'est  dejci,  quelque  chose.  The 
Labour  Department  may  properly  be  termed  the  central 
authority  for  the  decentralisation  of  labour.  The  worker 
feels  that  if  the  wolf  ever  comes  to  his  door,  he  can 
evade  him  by  going  elsewhere  (with  his  own  sooner  or 
later),  where  he  will  get  not  charity  but  work ;  if  not  the 
kind  which  is  familiar,  then  some  other  which  will  assist 
his  industry  to  fight  its  way  out. 

When  he  is  at  work  in  a  factory  (wherever  there  are 
two  engaged  in  labour,  there  is  a  'factory'  under  the 
law)  the  worker  has  assured  hours,  enjoys  a  specified 
amount  of  cubic  space,  knows  when  payment  for  over- 
time begins,  is  sure  of  his  dinner-hour,  and  certain  of 
sanitary  comfort  of  a  fair  modern  standard.  He  has  a 
number  of  specified  holidays  and  one  half-holiday  every 
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week ;  is  entitled  to  compensation  in  case  of  injury  re- 
ceived through  no  fault  of  his  own ;  he  is  protected  by 
law  against  all  the  evils  of  the  truck  system,  and  has  all 
benefits  of  machinery  guards  and  ventilation.  If  in  the 
service  of  a  contractor,  his  wages  have  precedence  of  all 
other  claims. 

Practically — that  is,  wherever  the  natural  conditions  do 
not  prevent — the  system  is  eight  hours.  Women  and 
boys,  except  in  urgent  cases — carefully  limited  to  thirty 
days  in  the  year,  no  two  of  which  can  be  consecutive — 
cannot  work  more;  under  fourteen  years  of  age  no 
child  can  get  into  a  factory  on  any  pretext,  and  between 
that  age  and  sixteen  only  on  a  permit  of  the  inspector ; 
and  the  eight-hour  day  means  a  forty-five-hour  week. 
Every  factory  must  be  registered,  and  sub-contracting, 
that  fruitful  source  of  '  sweating,'  is  forbidden.  Before 
earning  their  bread  children  must  have  made  a  certain 
specified  educational  progress.* 

Under  the  Shops  Act  there  is  a  similar  provision  all 
along  the  line,  but  the  hour  limit  is  larger,  and  children 
are  permitted  to  go  to  work  younger.  Amendment  is 
looming  near.  'In  my  opinion,'  says  the  Secretary 
to  the  Department,  Mr.  Tregear,  in  a  recent  report, 
'  there  is  no  reason  for  the  long  hours  allowed  in  the 
present  Act  as  the  weekly  time  of  a  shop  assistant. 
The  better  class  of  shops  does  not  work  its  assistants 
more  than  an  eight-hour  day,  except  for  one  day  in  the 
week  ;  and  there  is  no  good  reason  for  a  working  week 
of  fifty-two  hours  being  considered  in  a  shop  the  equiva- 
lent for  forty-five  hours  in  a  factory.  Some  factory 
workers,  especially  those  who  can  sit  at  their  work  or 
sit  for  part  of  the  time,  have  less  exhausting  employ- 
ment than  the  female  shop-assistant  who  stands  for  far 
longer  hours  and  often  has  considerably  less  pay.  Eight 
hours  a  day  is  sufficient  for  any  woman  or  girl  to  work, 
or  even  to  stand;  and  the  people  or  colony  which 

*  The  minimum  children's  wage  is  five  shillings  a  week,  and 
payment  is  obligatory. 
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neglects  the  primary  facts  of  physiology  will  pay  a  heavy 
toll  on  their  coming  generations.'  In  familiarity  with 
detail  and  prominence  of  motive  this  is  typical. 

Employers  have,  for  the  most  part,  fallen  in  with  the 
new  legislation.  They  are  frank  with  the  inspectors, 
they  insure  readily  against  accident,  they  rejoice  that 
under  the  existing  regime  competition  cannot  force 
them  to  be  heartless,  they  readily  submit  to  the 
minimum  wage  for  contracts,  they  rigidly  observe  the 
holidays  and  half-holidays,  and  some  of  them  have 
even  begun  to  recognise  that  it  is  right  to  give  the 
preference  to  unionists  when  possible :  a  principle 
which  the  Arbitration  Court  long  ago  adopted. 

The  most  important,  most  far-reaching,  and  most 
widely  discussed  measure  on  the  New  Zealand  statute 
book  is,  of  course,  the  Industrial  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  Act.  Originally  intended  for  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes,  this  measure  has  become  the  great 
controller  and  regulator  of  wages  and  conditions.  It 
requires  the  registration  of  employers  and  employed, 
gives  them  conciliation  boards  of  their  own  electing  to 
settle  their  disputes  or  differences  without  further  ado, 
and  supplies  them  with  an  Arbitration  Court  before 
which'wthey  must  appear,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  con- 
ciliation to  conciliate,  for  the  final  settlement.  Lately, 
indeed,  the  Act  has  been  amended  so  as  to  allow 
those  who  object  to  conciliation  to  invoke  the  court 
without  going  through  the  preliminary  board  stage.  For 
the  moment  popular  sentiment  approves,  and  concilia- 
tion is  often  not  allowed  to  try  to  conciliate.  The 
system  has  stood  the  test  of  a  short  time,  for  the  most 
part  a  time  of  prosperity.  The  question  everywhere  is 
if  it  will  stand  a  more  protracted  test  in  the  teeth  of  bad 
times?  No  one,  of  course,  is  a  prophet,  but  while 
waiting  for  further  tests  it  is  satisfactory  to  the  New 
Zealander  to  observe  that  New  South  Wales  has  adopted 
the  compulsory  principle,  not  quite  in  the  right  manner 
and  therefore  uncertain,  and  that  a  measure  applying 
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the  principle  to  the  Commonwealth  was  only  dropped 
by  the  Government  because  the  Labour  Party  added  a 
clause  in  committee  extending  its  provisions  to  the 
Government  service.  In  this  country  the  measure  does 
not  apply  to  the  Government  service. 

Labour,  and  indeed  public  opinion  for  the  most  part, 
is  not  worried  by  the  question.  How  can  any  one  be 
worried  ?  The  Act  is  on  the  statute  book,  and  must  go 
on  through  everything  that  comes.  If  it  is  storm,  and 
the  ship  proves  right  and  tight,  coming  out  all  ship- 
shape and  Bristol  fashion,  so  much  the  better  :  if  she 
breaks  down  she  can  be  mended.  That  exhausts  the 
subject  for  the  average  New  Zealander.  For  the  pre- 
sent he  is  thinking  a  good  deal  more  of  '  The  New 
Song  of  the  Shirt,'  as  Demarest  Lloyd  calls  it  in  his 
picturesque  way. 

'The  employers  to  the  sewing  women  in  Auckland 
gave  notice,'  he  writes,  '  of  a  reduction  of  wages.  Under 
the  old  regime  of  the  woman  who  "  sits  in  unwomanly 
rags,  with  fingers  weary  and  worn,"  these  sewing  women 
would  have  no  recourse  but  to  retreat  from  their  crust 
and  tea  and  garret,  to  weaker  tea,  and  scantier  crust, 
and  dingier  garret.  But  under  the  Compulsory  Arbitra- 
tion Law  the  old  "  Song  of  the  Shirt  "  is  a  "  lost  chord  "  in 
New  Zealand.  In  this  case  the  women's  organisation 
called  the  manufacturers  into  court.  They  had  to  show 
their  books,  and  to  make  good  every  statement  as  to 
their  profits,  and  the  wages  their  women  were  earning. 
While  this  debate  was  proceeding  in  the  roomy  Arbitra- 
tion Court,  the  sewing  women  sat  secure  in  their  factories, 
lighted  and  ventilated  and  safeguarded  by  the  sanitary 
and  other  care  of  the  State,  and  their  work  went  on.  The 
sewing  woman  did  not  have  to  strike ;  she  could  not  be 
locked  out ;  her  work  could  not  be  taken  from  her ;  her 
wages  could  not  be  cut  down  except  by  the  approval  of 
the  court.  This  is  the  new  "  Song  of  the  Shirt." ' 

This  provision  against  striking  out  and  locking  out 
has  lately  obtained  an    extended   meaning   from    the 
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President  of  the  Arbitration  Court,  who  is  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  In  deciding  in  the  celebrated  Auck- 
land furniture  case  that  the  employers  were  within  their 
rights  in  refusing  to  their  weakest  hands  the  minimum 
wages  lately  awarded  by  the  Court,  Mr.  Justice  Cooper 
went  on  to  say  that  if  evidence  had  proved  that  there 
had  been  concerted  or  combined  action  on  their  part,  he 
would  have  considered  that  as  a  breach  of  the  award 
and  punished  it  severely.  In  other  words,  the  President 
of  the  Arbitration  Court  has  intimated  that  strikes  and 
lock-outs  are  prohibited  just  as  much  after  award  as 
before.  That  the  Court's  judgments  are  enforceable  by 
imprisonment,  the  Court  of  Appeal  has  recently  decided 
in  the  case  of  the  Butchers'  Strike. 

Labour  unorganised  participates  in  the  general 
advantages — with  the  exception  of  those  of  the 
Arbitration  Act — of  the  body!  of  the  statutes  of  labour. 
Country  shares  with  town,  in  the  persons  of  its  bush- 
fallers,  flax  dressers,  dairy  factory  hands,  and  the  rest. 
A  statute  takes  care  that  the  barracks  of  the  shearing 
men  are  up  to  the  right  standard,  but  the  farm  labourer 
has  not  yet  come  to  the  height  of  that  protection.  The 
latter,  indeed,  goes  with  the  farmer,  and  the  farmer  looks 
askance  at  all  the  statutes  of  labour,  perspires  when  you 
mention  the  eight-hours  day,  asks  if  the  hour  is  not 
approaching  when  he  will  have  to  crave  the  permission 
of  the  Colonial  Secretary  before  he  can  blow  his  nose, 
and  calls  to  unorganised  labour  generally  not  on  any 
account  to  organise.  Even  he,  however,  has  to  admit 
that  the  law  of  compensation  to  injured  workmen  is  just, 
and  he  does  it  now  without  any  effort.  However,  so 
long  as  the  statutes  of  labour  recognise  the  time-honoured 
practice  of  getting  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  milk 
the  cows,  and  accept  the  sacredness  of  the  harvest  custom 
of  working  until  you  can't  see  out  of  your  eyes,  he  rests 
fairly  satisfied.  And  the  labourers  are  now  forming  unions. 

He  is,  of  course,  not  a  Protectionist,  this  farmer,  and 
he  is  politically  powerful  enough  to  make  sure  of  free  entry 
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for  much  agricultural  machinery  that  comes  from  abroad. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  town  worker,  who  has  no  dealing 
with  the  farmer,  is  generally  a  very  ardent  Protectionist. 
Occasionally  you  meet  a  disciple  or  two  of  Henry 
George,  and  these  proclaim  the  single  tax  and  free  trade 
with  the  vocal  power  worthy  of  a  larger  body.  But  with 
the  bulk  of  the  class,  woe  to  the  politician  misguided 
enough  to  charge  the  barriers.* 

Now  are  all  these  people,  who  have  obtained  so  many 
advantages  from  the  State,  Socialists  ?    Undoubtedly  any 
proposal  to  sell   the  railways  or  telegraphs  to  private 
enterprise  would  be  scouted  violently.     It  is  also  true 
that  the  annual  Trades  Congress  and  some  organisations 
of  labour  pass  resolutions  demanding  nationalisation  of 
all     things — land,     production,     and     transport.      The 
Government  has  met  these  aspirations  by  acquiring  two 
coal  mines,  which  they  are  running  under  a  special  Act  of 
Parliament.     At  first  there  was  a  very  denned  idea  of 
limiting  the  scope  to  the  supply  of  the  public  requirements, 
but  the  department  is  now  doing  an  extending  retail 
trade.     A  deputation  of  workers  waited  upon  the  Acting 
Premier,  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  three  years  ago  to  demand  the 
breakdown  of  the  flour  millers' combine  bymaking  theState 
the  owner  of  all  the  grain.    The  Minister  told  them  gravely 
that  this  was  a  big  thing,  too  big  for  an  answer  offhand. 
It  would,  for  example,  be  of  little  use  to  think  about  a 
grain   monopoly  without  being  prepared  to  make  the 
growing  of  the  grain  a  monopoly,  too.     To  which  the 
youngest  member  of  the  deputation  very  promptly  replied, 
and  with  a  gravity  even   greater  than   the   Minister's, 
'  We  have  thought  all  that  out,  and  we  are  quite  prepared 
for  all  the  consequences.' 

But  these  are  not  signs  of  the  opinions  of  the  bulk  of 
the  proletariat.     '  They  are,'  remarked  a  recent  visitor,! 

*  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  at  the  same  time  that  several  city 
Members  of  Parliament  are  pronounced  Free  Traders. 

t  '  Enquete  politique,  economique,  et  sociale  sur  la  Nouvelle 
Zealande,'  Andre  Siegfried,  Paris. 
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whose  opinions  were  duly  published  in  the  Revue  Politique, 
( above  all  things  opportunists,  who  only  judge  measures 
by  their  immediate  results,  and  never  dream  of  talking 
doctrine  when  it  is  a  question  of  interest.  They  have 
recourse  to  the  State  not  by  reason  of  any  theory  of  the 
State's  mastery,  but  because  they  are  masters  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  they  want  to  do  what  they  please  with  the  State. 
To  wonder  whether  they  are  Socialists,  Collectivists,  or 
Communists  would  be  sheer  waste  of  time  !  Most  of  them 
know  nothing  whatever  about  it,  and  in  any  case  it  is 
the  smallest  of  their  cares.  They  surround  themselves 
with  protecting  statutes,  not  for  the  pleasure  of  doing 
so,  but  in  order  to  openly  do  the  best  they  can  for 
themselves.  And  now  that  they  have  got  almost  all  they 
want,  do  not  expect  to  find  them  a  terrible  insatiable 
people,  wedded  to  the  idea  of  working  for  the  new 
humanity !  No,  like  practical  men  they  have  almost 
become  conservative,  for,  according  to  the  famous  mot, 
they  have  got  hold  of  something  to  conserve.' 

This  hits  the  small  settlers  who  have  obtained 
land  of  late  years  in  thousands,  hits  them  in  the 
bull's-eye.  For  the  city  Trade  Unionists,  it  is  true  to 
a  certain  extent,  and  the  extent  is  large  enough  to  keep 
the  mass  moderately  practical  for  many  years  ;  there  are 
those  who,  agreeing  with  M.  Siegfried,  say  for  all  time. 
That  remains  to  be  seen.  Meanwhile,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  lines  of  labour  in  New  Zealand  are  cast  in 
pleasant  places. 


i  So 


CHAPTER  SEVENTEEN 
THE  STATE  AS  LANDOWNER 

THE  idea  of  compelling  a  landowner  to  sell  his  land  to 
the  State  for  the  benefit  of  other  people  shocks  many 
minds  at  the  first  impact.  It  seems  an  outrage  on  the 
sacred  theory  of  the  vine  and  fig-tree.  But  when  one 
reflects  that  this  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing 
the  number  of  persons  with  whom  the  sacred  theory  is 
nothing  more  than  a  favourite  fable,  one  feels  that  there 
may  be  something  to  be  said  for  it,  after  all.  In  New 
Zealand  the  bulk  of  public  opinion  goes  further  a  great 
deal ;  and  is  firmly  convinced,  in  fact,  that  the  resumption 
policy  is  both  just  and  salutary. 

Nevertheless,  the  spectacle  of  a  Land  Office  in  a 
country  town  filled  with  an  eager  crowd  while  the 
sections  of  some  great  estate  are  being  balloted  for  is 
calculated  to  set  ideas  in  motion.  The  bare  plain  of  the 
early  days  by  the  river  side  rises  before  the  mind.  The 
enterprising  pioneer  arrives  with  his  flocks  and  herds; 
his  tents  turn  into  a  cottage,  and  the  cottage  grows  to  a 
mansion ;  trees  grow  up  by  the  side  of  the  river,  dropping 
pendulous  boughs  into  the  flowing  water,  and  plantations 
spread  in  stately  grace  round  the  homestead ;  they  give 
a  new  charm  to  the  broad  sweep  of  the  hills  that  bound 
the  valley,  and  the  fragrant  young  woods  are  filled  with 
the  song  of  birds ;  the  joy  of  the  skylark  soars  over 
green  fields  and  hedgerow  elms  ;  the  trout  brings  his 
speckled  beauty  to  the  river,  and  the  '  frequent  gun  '  of 
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the  sportsman  is  heard  in  copse  and  turnip  field ;  many 
voices  and  laughter  make  music,  bright  little  figures 
mounted  on  shaggy  ponies  make  wild  perpetual  motion 
to  the  joyous  bark  of  careering  dogs,  while  privileged 
shepherds  look  on  with  wary  eye  and  shrugging 
shoulders ;  in  the  gardens,  broad  and  scented,  every 
flower  and  shrub  proclaims  the  care  of  the  gracious 
mistress ;  you  see  her  at  times  flitting  in  and  out  the  great 
shadows  and  masses  of  colour  in  garden  hat  and  summer 
white,  with  basket  and  busy  scissors ;  and  you  hear  the 
West  Country  dialect  of  the  old  gardener  as  he  comes 
out  of  the  glorious  orchard  with  the  usual  tale  about  the 
crimes  of  '  them  blanky  parrakeets ; '  the  old  gardener 
who  sailed  with  master  and  mistress,  in  the  pioneer  days 
when  all  were  young,  completes  the  picture  rising  out  of 
the  dingy  surroundings  and  the  eager  crowd  before  the 
ballot-box. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  pendant,  which  appeals 
through  the  eye  of  imagination  quite  as  powerfully.  It 
is  of  the  spread  of  home  comfort  over  a  land  devoted  to 
pasture,  of  sturdy  yeomen  living  with  happy  families  in 
abundance  under  their  own  roof-trees,  of  a  prolific  soil 
put  to  its  fullest  use,  of  thousands  growing  up  in  enter- 
prise and  citizenship  in  the  place  where  units  flourished  ; 
of  people  who  love  the  soil  sitting  in  the  seats  of  the 
traveller  and  the  roamer  whose  first  thought  is  for  the 
magnificence  and  luxury  of  the  old  world ;  of  men  to 
swell  the  public  revenues  in  peace  and  defend  the 
country  in  war.  It  is  a  better  picture  than  that  of  the 
flower  of  the  nation  seeking  in  strange  countries  the 
homes  they  find  it  difficult  to  get  in  their  own.  Is  it  not 
early  for  New  Zealand  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  resignation 
in  which  the  oldest  countries  regard  the  deportation  of 
their  youth? 

Moreover,  the  owner  whose  heart  is  wrung  by  the 

wrench  of  parting  from  the  place  he  made  the  pride  of 

his  life  is  rare,  exceedingly  rare,  in  New  Zealand.    There 

are  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  owners.   Of  the  wealthy  few 
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who  '  owe  not  any  man/  a  proportion  prefer  for  various 
reasons  to  sell  to  the  Government.  They  have  managed 
well,  but  they  have  no  confidence  that  their  kith  and 
kin  will  follow  as  successfully  in  their  footsteps  in  these 
days  of  increased  specialisation  and  agricultural  skill. 
Better  to  take  a  lump  sum  computed  fairly  at  once  than 
face  the  risks  of  the  world,  bad  seasons,  and  fluctuating 
prices,  with  failure  looming  large  for  the  inexperienced. 
Hence  many  sales. 

No  man,  even  when  mortgaged  up  '  to  the  masthead,' 
contemplates  sales  at  first.  On  the  contrary,  the  mortgage 
is  the  road  to  fortune,  for  he  is  going  to  pay  it  off  with 
flying  colours.  The  mortgagee  is  happy,  for  year  in  and 
year  out  he  gets  his  interest,  and  the  debtor  gets 
accustomed  to  the  millstone  about  his  neck.  The  weight 
does  not  spoil  the  lightness  of  his  step;  perched  up 
behind  him  on  his  hunter  it  is  no  handicap  to  horse 
or  man;  rolling  into  the  club  smoking-room  it  actually 
adds  to  the  serene  dignity  of  club  life.  As  the  shadows 
of  life  lengthen  the  millstone  gets  no  smaller,  but  the 
margin  does ;  the  quiet  moments  come,  when  cupboards 
yawn  and  shelves  give  up  their  skeletons.  These  jabber 
of  the  '  Nightmare  Life  in  Death,'  and  the  victim  of  the 
millstone  cannot  choose  but  hear.  When  the  Government 
buyer  rides  up  the  avenue  it  is  a  day  of  rejoicing.  No 
other  buyer  is  possible,  for  the  place  is  too  large  for 
private  purses  even  for  cutting  up,  for  cutting  up  involves 
large  outlay  of  cash  for  reading  and  subdivision,  and  long 
terms  of  payment  to  the  buyers. 

Many  roads  lead  to  the  millstone.  One  man,  seeing 
others  swimming  about  in  prosperity,  plunges  deep,  and 
returns  to  the  surface  with  nothing  but  the  millstone. 
Another,  seeing  his  runs  melting  away  under  the  sun  of 
advancing  settlement,  finds  an  accommodating  capitalist 
and  saves  the  rest.  Probably  the  capitalist  or  financial 
institution  had  his  honoured  name  on  their  books  at  the 
time  for  a  tidy  sum,  and  after  that  evil  hour  it  is  the 
problem  of  life  to  keep  the  name  honourable.  Others 
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dream  of  gigantic  fortune  from  gigantic  effort ;  make  the 
effort  with  attention  to  everything  except  details  of 
markets,  wages,  seasons,  cost  of  machinery,  and  land 
values ;  ending  naturally  with  gigantic  millstones.  Others 
embark  safely  enough,  and  after  many  years  meet  with 
shipwreck  from  no  fault  of  their  own,  perhaps  from  the 
fault  of  other  people,  and  find  the  millstone  the  only 
available  raft. 

These  things  being  well  known,  the  first  proposal  for  a 
policy  of  resumption  of  lands  by  the  State  for  close 
settlement  was  met  by  objections  founded  on  one  or 
other  of  them.  The  friends  of  the  good  old  country 
gentleman  objected  for  sentimental  reasons,  and  the  cry 
of  confiscation  rested  on  his  case.  A  large  section  of 
public  opinion  thought  that  the  ordinary  course  of 
disintegration  would  break  up  the  big  estates  and  bring 
about  the  close  settlement  which  alone  could  make  them 
profitable.  As  to  those  who  had  '  bitten  off  more  than 
they  could  chew,'  they  must  meet  their  fate.  Another 
section  denounced  the  payment  of  public  money  to  make 
the  fortunes  of  what  they  pleasantly  term  a  hive  of  drones 
waiting  for  the  golden  shower  provided  by  the  industry  of 
the  country.  Many  held  that  a  scheme  depending  on 
State  tenants  must  fail,  as  the  tenants,  being  masters 
of  Parliament,  would  force  themselves  free  from  their 
obligations. 

The  system  was  established,  however,  in  the  face  of 
these  warnings,  and  two  years  later  the  compulsory  power 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Government.  It  is  a 
comfortable  reflexion  that  this  power  has  only  been 
exercised  in  eight  cases.  An  official  version  of  the 
modiis  operandi  says  :  The  business  of  purchase  is  done 
by  the  Government  in  conjunction  with  a  Board  of  Land 
Purchase  Commissioners.  It  consists  of  the  Land  Purchase 
Commissioner  (who  is  chairman),  the  Surveyor  General, 
the  Commissioner  of  Taxes,  and  for  each  land  district  the 
Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  and  a  member  appointed 
by  the  Minister  of  Land.  The  Board  negotiates  and 
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recommends,  the  Government  accepts  or  declines.  Failing 
the  owner's  acceptance  of  the  price  so  recommended  to 
be  offered,  the  Government  can  acquire  the  property, 
after  due  notice,  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  a  compensa- 
tion court,  consisting  of  a  Supreme  Court  judge  and 
two  assessors  appointed  respectively  by  the  owner  and 
the  Government.  There  is  power  to  purchase  up  to 
the  value  of  half  a  million  a  year,  an  average  value ;  the 
properties  are  roaded  and  subdivided,  and  let  on  33 
years'  lease  at  5  per  cent,  on  the  cost  and  charges, 
renewable  at  valuation.  If  there  are  not  more  applicants 
than  sections  the  affair  is  easy.  But  as  the  applicants 
are  in  great  numbers,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
recourse  is  had  to  the  ballot. 

This  ballot  system  has  its  defects.  A  man  cannot  count 
upon  getting  the  section  he  fancies,  and  a  speculator  may 
draw  a  number  which  he  can  get  rid  of  at  a  profit.  The 
law  against  transfers  is  very  strict,  but  money  is  made, 
nevertheless.  The  good  democrat  in  Parliament  declares 
that  such  a  thing  is  impossible,  but  all  the  men  of  the 
world  laugh  at  him,  just  as  they  do  at  worthy  clergymen 
who,  without  knowing  the  difference  between  a  conjurer 
and  a  bargee,  are  fond  of  declaring  in  matters  psychic 
that  there  is  no  deception  since  they  have  failed  to  detect 
the  slightest  sign  of  it. 

The  ballot  was  the  refuge  from  the  auction  system  of 
earlier  times,  which  carried  buyers  off  their  feet.  It  does 
not  matter  much  when  an  auction-room  full  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  run  one  another  up  to  fabulous  prices  for 
common  articles  of  furniture  which  they  can  get  new  in 
the  shops  for  reasonable  prices.  But  when  a  room  full 
of  men  run  one  another  up  to  impossible  figures  for  lands 
which  the  State  must  keep  on  a  sound  economical  basis, 
the  case  is  very  different.  The  numerous  petitions  set  to 
the  lugubrious  air  of  '  Whip  the  Cat,'  from  settlers  who 
gave  too  much  for  their  land,  toppled  over  the  auction 
system.  Most  people  now  condemn  both  auction  and 
ballot :  prefer  the  ballot  as  the  minor  evil,  and  cannot 
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find  the  middle  way.    As  the  Cabinet  is  of  the  number, 
the  ballot  continues  to  vex  applicants. 

Between  the  inception  of  the  policy  and  the  end  of  the 
last  financial  year  (March  31,  1907)  there  were  acquired 
1 66  properties,  comprising  995,267  acres,  for  ^4,241,641, 
with  an  expenditure  for  roads  and  subdivisions  of 
^361,917 — a  total  expenditure  to  make  these  properties 
serviceable  of  ^4,603,558.  Of  these  estates  852,647 
acres  are  held  by  3869  tenants,  representing  12,610 
souls.  These  tenants  have  made  improvements  to  the 
value  of  ^1,074,014;  their  arrears,  on  a  yearly  liability 
of  ^211,661,  are  not  more  than  ^5100,  every  penny 
regarded  as  good  by  the  officers  of  the  Department,  and 
the  receipts  from  the  first  have  reached  the  aggregate  of 
^£1,055,924.  The  profit  for  last  year  to  the  Department 
was  ^£39,536,  the  net  profit  from  the  first  stands  at 
^277,188^  and  ^"50,000  has  been  paid  to  Sinking  Fund. 
Among  the  obligations  fairly  fulfilled  by  the  tenants  is 
the  obligation  of  farming  their  lands  according  to  the 
regular  system  prescribed  by  the  regulations.  Such  is 
the  practical  aspect  of  the  business  of  State  resumption 
of  private  lands  for  public  settlement. 

The  system  has  benefited  many  people  who,  not  being 
fitted  for  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life  in  the  wilderness, 
prefer  to  settle  in  country  already  '  broken  in.'  It  is  very 
popular  with  the  sons  of  farmers,  who  naturally  like  to 
begin  their  own  independent  life  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  paternal  acres,  and  on  land  similar  to  that  on  which 
they  have  acquired  their  own  experience.  For  the  benefit 
of  this  class,  a  paragraph  was  inserted  in  the  Governor's 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Parliamentary  session  of 
1903,  announcing  the  policy  of  restricting  competition 
in  certain  cases  to  the  sons  of  farmers  living  in  the 
districts  in  which  lands  have  been  resumed.  The  idea, 
however,  did  not  meet  with  general  satisfaction,  the  old 
pioneers  of  agriculture  denouncing  it  as  an  insult  to  the 
sturdy  youth  of  the  country,  thus  by  implication  supposed 
to  be  incapable  of  facing  the  hardships  which  their  fathers 
so  cheerfully  endured. 
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A  large  section  of  the  public  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
financial  aspect  of  the  question.  'Why  pile  up  this 
debt,'  they  ask,  '  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  State 
tenantry,  which  ought  to  be  a  body  of  freeholders?' 
They  urge  that  if  the  freehold  were  granted  under  a  system 
of  deferred  payment,  with  regular  instalments  of  principal 
and  interest,  like  the  system  under  which  advances 
are  made  to  settlers  by  the  Government,  the  system 
of  resumption  would  work  itself  free  of  debt  in  a  given 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large,  perhaps  equally  larger 
section  desires  to  establish  the  principle  of  periodical 
revaluation  of  leases,  so  as  to  preserve  the  unearned 
increment  to  the  State,  arguing  that  in  time  the  increased 
rentals  will  pay  off  the  original  debt  with  ease  and  celerity. 
The  difference  is  but  a  phase  of  the  question  of  freehold 
versus  leasehold,  which  has  set  between  town  and  country 
a  barrier  of  growing  strength.  The  conservative  instincts 
of  the  small  cultivators  hold  in  abhorrence  the  prospect 
of  disturbance  of  rents.  They  do  not  see  for  the  most 
part  much  difference  between  the  freehold  tenure  and  the 
999  years'  lease  at  four  per  cent.,  which  has  the  advan- 
tage of  enabling  them  to  acquire  an  indefeasible  title 
without  the  obligation  of  putting  down  coin.  But  threaten 
them  with  the  invasion  of  a  small  army  of  valuers,  and 
the  bucolic  gorge  rises.  The  farmer  will  not  believe  that 
the  valuers  are  competent,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  sometimes  do  differ  to  an  extent  that  is  amazing ; 
cannot  always  realise  that  they  are  honest ;  the  moment 
you  begin  to  reason  about  the  unearned  increment,  he 
regards  you  as  laying  a  sacrilegious  hand  on  his  property  ; 
whenever  you  urge  the  beauty  of  the  law  of  revaluation, 
he  sees  the  axe  at  the  roots  of  his  vine  and  fig-tree. 

The  town  artisan  cannot  understand  this  bucolic  frame 
of  mind  at  all.  Every  demand  from  the  country  for  the 
option  of  the  freehold  is  in  his  eyes  the  cry  of  his  ancient 
enemy,' the  capitalist,  fora  return  to  the  monopoly  of  land 
which  kept  so  many  acres  bare  and  useless.  When  he 
reflects  that  among  the  small  cultivators  there  are  many 
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who  once  stood  beside  him  late  in  the  market-place 
because  no  man  hired  them,  and  clamoured  with  him 
for  the  *  unlocking '  of  the  lands,  he  is  perfectly  aghast  at 
such  a  turning  of  coats.  The  political  platform  resounds 
with  these  views,  it  is  the  hunting-ground  where  the  chase 
of  the  '  monopolist '  and  the  '  land  shark '  is  still  carried 
on  with  the  original  zest,  though  monopoly  is  turning  its 
acres  to  the  profit  which  implies  employment  on  a  large 
scale,  and  the  '  land  shark '  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  having 
succumbed  to  the  'dummy'  clauses  and  the  limiting 
provisions  of  the  Land  Act. 

The  Government,  standing  between,  cries  '  Steady ! ' 
to  both  sides,  holds  the  balance  as  firmly  as  it  can,  and 
hopes  genially  that  no  one  will  be  foolish  enough  to 
imagine  that  there  can  possibly  ever  be  any  difference 
between  town  and  country,  while  well-meaning  members 
repeat  these  soothing  expostulations  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  two  parties  glare  at  each  other, 
mustering  under  their  respective  organisations.  The 
Farmers'  Union  faces  the  Trades  Hall,  and  the  two 
bodies  arm  for  agrarian  war. 

The  resumption  policy  has  seldom  enforced  the  com- 
pulsory clauses  of  the  Act.  Its  greatest  struggle,  however, 
arose  out  of  one  of  the  enforcements.  The  number  of 
owners  who  object  to  compulsion  is  increasing,  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  meat  freezing  industry  makes  sheep 
farming  on  a  large  scale  very  profitable.  This  at  once 
increases  hostility  by  deepening  the  sentimental  regard 
for  his  place  which  grows  more  powerful  with  every 
owner  as  the  millstone  gets  smaller,  and  raises  the  price 
at  which  the  land  must  be  acquired.  For  those  who  sell, 
compulsorily  or  otherwise,  the  law  softens  the  process  by 
permitting  owners  to  retain  their  homesteads  with  six 
hundred  acres. 

The  hardship  to  old  servants,  and,  in  fact,  all  who 
have  thrown  in  their  lot  with  the  large  estates,  is  admitted 
on  all  sides,  and  many  owners  when  selling  their  proper- 
ties to  the  Government  voluntarily  stipulate  that  their 
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managers  and  others  shall  have  the  option  of  a  slice  of 
the  estate,  and  the  Government  makes  no  objection.  A 
demand  was  made  by  the  Farmers'  Union  that  this  relief 
shall  be  legally  afforded  in  every  case,  the  contention 
being  that  the  justice  of  keeping  these  people  off  the 
road  is  equalled  by  the  expediency  of  keeping  them  on 
the  land  which  they  know  best  how  to  work. 

These  differences  having  become  acute,  a  change  was 
made  in  the  land  laws  in  the  session  of  1907.  The 
lease  in  perpetuity  was  abolished  and  the  renewable 
lease  substituted ;  the  optional  system  of  acquisition  was 
preserved,  and  the  option  of  the  freehold  given  to 
tenants  of  the  Crown  at  the  value  at  the  date  of  applica- 
tion, while  large  areas — about  half  the  remaining  Crown 
lands — were  reserved  for  endowment  purposes  for  dis- 
posal on  renewable  leases.  At  the  same  time  the 
holding  of  land  was  limited  to  a  value  of  ^40^000. 
These  changes  have  been  embodied  generally  in  the 
preceding  pages.  In  the  matter  of  the  resumption  lands 
— land  for  settlement  policy — the  renewable  lease  was 
fixed  at  thirty-three  years,  the  tenants  were  given  the 
option  of  relieving  themselves  of  cropping  restrictions 
on  making  money  payments  up  to  a  proportion  of  the 
value  of  their  holdings ;  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the 
properties  was  fixed  at  the  ordinary  Government  valua- 
tion for  the  unimproved  value,  improvements  being  taken 
at  a  valuation,  with  ten  per  cent,  added  for  values  up  to 
;£5  0,000  and  five  for  values  over  that  figure,  and  two 
per  cent,  by  way  of  compensation  for  compulsory 
sequestration  under  the  Act.  To  lessen  hardships  com- 
plained of,  provision  was  made  for  leasing  portions  of 
the  sold  areas  to  the  owners  and  also  to  their  employees 
of  five  years  and  over  without  competition  at  four  and  a 
half  per  cent,  on  the  purchase  price,  and  owners  were 
given  the  right  to  have  their  values  raised.  This  is 
probably  not  the  last  word  on  the  land  question.  It 
will,  however,  go  a  long  way  to  settle  the  question  for 
some  time  to  come. 
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THE  MAORI  RACE 

No  savage  race  so  brave,  poetical,  and  shrewd  has  ever 
come  into  contact  with  the  British  Empire.  None  offers 
a  problem  of  such  responsibility  to  the  race  on  which  it 
depends  for  guidance.  The  problem  is  of  their  pre- 
servation. Since  contact  with  us  their  numbers  have 
undoubtedly  fallen.  The  last  census,  showing  a  slight 
increase  upon  its  predecessor,  may  mean  that  the  ebb 
tide  in  the  affairs  of  the  race  has  turned  at  last,  or  it 
may  be  the  result  only  of  a  more  reliable  enumeration. 
Between  these  alternatives  the  best  authorities  stand  in 
doubt.  The  best  that  can  be  said  for  the  situation  is 
that  the  doubt  is  not  without  hope. 

Whence  came  they  ?  By  what  route  ?  How  were  they 
isolated  from  the  country  that  sent  them  forth?  How 
long  were  they  lost  to  sight  of  man  before  Tasman  came 
into  contact  with  them?  How  did  they  live  through 
that  long  night  of  self-reliance  ? 

Their  own  idea  of  their  origin  is  that  they  were  of  the 
spirit-world,  having  their  being  in  many  spiritual  zones 
in  succession,  of  which  the  most  perfect  was  known  as 
Hawaiki,  the  Paradise  of  the  Maori  souls.  After  aeons 
of  spiritual  delight  they  went  out  of  this  Paradise, 
materialised,  became  of  the  earth  earthy,  and  wandered. 
In  their  wanderings  they  never  forgot  the  Paradise  of 
Hawaiki,  the  name  of  which  they  strewed  along  their 
routes  of  travel.  Polynesia  is  full  of  Hawaikis  (in  dia- 
lectic varieties  easily  recognisable),  inhabited  by  people 
of  Maori  race,  speaking  the  Maori  language. 
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From  the  last  of  these  they  sailed  in  their  canoes  some 
six  centuries  ago.  '  Go  forth/  said  the  prophet,  '  and 
become  a  great  people.  Remain  at  peace  one  with  the 
other.  If  you  follow  the  deeds  of  "  Tu,"  the  god  of  war, 
you  will  perish  as  if  swept  away  by  the  winds.'  They 
went  forth  with  a  courage  unapproached  by  anything  in 
the  days  of  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  Greeks,  Romans, 
or  Vikings,  steering  bravely  over  the  horizon  for  many 
days.  In  seven  different  canoes  they  arrived  in  different 
places,  all  in  the  island  of  the  North,  known  to  them  as 
Te-ika-Maui,  'The  fish  of  Maui,'  and  they  became  a 
Heptarchy,  after  they  had  subjugated  the  Moriori  inhabi- 
tants of  the  place,  who  were  cave-dwellers,  and  probably 
hunters  of  the  Moa.  This  Heptarchy  was  never  united 
under  a  central  power.  Had  there  been  danger  of  in- 
vasion, the  common  enemy  would  probably  have  forced 
the  combination;  as  it  was,  the  independence  of  each 
section  was  jealously  guarded. 

How  these  people,  who  were  expert  navigators,  came 
to  be  utterly  cut  off  from  the  world  is  one  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  history  of  mankind.  Had  they  been  an  ordinary 
savage  race — we  call  every  people  savage  that  is  behind 
us  in  the  arts  and  differs  from  us  in  politics — nothing 
would  ever  have  been  known  about  them  except  that 
they  were  found  in  their  country  by  the  discoverers.  But 
this  people  was  able  to  give  us  authentic  account  of  the 
manner  and  the  reason  of  its  coming,  how  many  years 
ago  it  was,  and  generally,  very  generally,  how  it  lived 
during  those  years.  '  War  and  its  evils  are  driving  you 
from  your  father-land,'  the  old  sage  said  to  them  in  pity 
as  they  set  forth,  with  his  advice  in  their  ears,  to  '  follow 
peace  and  thus  become  a  great  people.'  Knowing  how  in 
later  times  beaten  armies  in  one  of  the  Hawaikis  of  the 
line  of  Maori  migration  were  hurled  into  the  ocean  over 
cliffs  of  basalt,  we  can  appreciate  the  good  fortune  of  the 
ancestral  Maori  and  the  commanding  influence  of  the 
generous  sage  who  obtained  for  them  the  milder  fate  of 
exile.  They  arrived,  they  settled  their  Heptarchy,  and 
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six  centuries  went  by.  It  is  a  cavern  of  history  which 
the  light  of  Maori  tradition  enables  us  to  traverse  with 
halting  but  definite  tread. 

In  their  isolation  these  people  displayed  singular 
capacity  and  self-reliance.  Without  letters  they  made 
a  literature  rich  in  poetry  and  noble  thoughts,  and  they 
accumulated  a  great  body  of  genealogy  and  tradition, 
of  phrase  and  fable.  Without  iron  they  supplied  them- 
selves with  weapons  of  war  and  the  chase,  with  fishing 
nets,  clothing,  and  seaworthy  canoes.  They  framed  an 
elaborate  system  of  land  tenure,  and  they  established  a 
communal  polity  safeguarded  automatically  from  the 
disturbance  of  individual  accumulation,  and  certain  in 
its  prevention  of  individual  want.  For  .the  brighter  in- 
tellects they  had  a  complex  education,  which  maintained 
the  traditions  and  the  literature  of  the  race,  and  gave  its 
teachers  (the  Tohungas),  who  were  the  priests  of  the 
people,  that  command  over  the  forces  of  nature  which 
in  all  civilisations  has  been  ascribed  to  supernatural 
power.  For  the  common  people  there  was  also  a  system 
of  education,  and  it  achieved  the  result,  rare  in  most 
educations,  that  every  man  was  thoroughly  fitted  for  all 
the  duties  of  citizenship.  As  soldier,  sailor,  hunter, 
fisherman,  agriculturist,  all  were  expert;  as  far  as  geo- 
graphy was  understood,  every  man  was  a  [geographer, 
knowing  the  names  of  every  headland  and  bay,  of 
mountain  peak  and  valley,  of  river  and  brook,  and  every 
place  of  consequence  in  plain  and  forest.  Every  one 
could  name  every  animal,  knew  their  habits,  and  could 
describe  their  forms  and  colours ;  could  name  the  trees, 
shrubs,  flowers,  creepers,  ferns,  and  palms  in  all  their 
great  variety,  could  distinguish  the  edible  from  the 
poisonous,  point  to  the  likely  places  for  their  growth; 
knew  the  dyes  and  how  to  extract  them.  As  to  the 
complicated  laws  and  customs,  of  land  tenure,  of  Tapu, 
of  Muru,  of  Utu,  and  the  many  gradations  of  the  mana 
(prestige)  of  chiefs  and  Tohungas,  of  leaders  and  tribes, 
each  individual  was  thoroughly  well-informed.  They 
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were  great  in  war,  they  cultivated  eloquence,  the  national 
poetry  was  ever  in  their  mouth,  they  had  an  elaborate 
ceremonial  for  every  occasion,  hospitality  was  one  of 
their  chief  virtues.  They  gave  their  chiefs  an  autocratic 
power  which  on  one  side  had  the  active  support  of  the 
supernatural,  through  the  system  of  Tapu,  and  on  the 
other  was  much  whittled  away  by  democratic  practices. 
In  war  they  allowed  no  man  to  lead  them  who  had  not 
proved  his  capacity  on  the  battle-field,  but  the  natural 
leader  they  treated  with  the  prompt,  unwavering  respect 
that  implies  the  strictest  discipline.  Side  by  side  with 
the  chief,  and  often  far  greater,  was  the  Tohunga,  who, 
representing  the  supernatural,  was  the  priest,  made  the 
incantations  proper  to  all  occasions,  presided  over  the 
elaborate  system  of  omens  with  Homeric  gravity  and 
keenness,  was  the  custodian  of  traditional  and  mythical 
lore,  the  expounder  of  all  things  pertaining  to  the 
religious  system,  the  instructor  of  youth,  and  the  worker 
of  wonders. 

The  supernatural  entered  largely  into  the  life  of  this 
people.  Forest  and  mountain,  lake  and  stream  had  their 
divinities,  the  thermal  region  of  volcano  and  geyser  had 
theirs,  and  all  were  the  centres  of  a  great  literature  of 
fable.  Before  battle  they  invoked  the  god  of  war ;  when 
a  chief  died,  they  killed  slaves  to  provide  him  in  the 
other  world  with  the  service  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
in  this.  It  was  their  belief  that  the  souls  of  the  dead 
returned  to  Hawaiki,  the  spiritual  paradise  from  which 
the  race  had  originally  come.  The  place  where  they 
met  to  begin  that  dread  journey  was  familiar  to  every 
Maori — the  famous  Bay  of  Spirits  under  the  shadow  of 
Cape  Te  Reinga,  over  against  the  gloomy  '  Three  Kings.' 
The  Tohunga  often  stood  hard  by  explaining  to  the 
awestruck  people  the  passing  of  the  hapless  souls.  After 
battle  they  were  always  heard  hurrying  with  dismal 
lament,  ascribing  with  sighs  their  sad  overthrow,  not  to 
the  superior  prowess  of  the  enemy,  but  to  the  supernatural 
powers  of  the  war  god  who  had  declared  against  them. 
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As  they  passed  all  nature  was  reverently  still :  the  water- 
fall hushed  its  roar,  the  wind  swept  through  the  forest 
noiseless,  the  river  flowed  without  sound  into  the  silent 
surf  of  the  compassionate  ocean.  Is  there  anywhere  a 
Mythos  so  sympathetic  and  tender  ? 

After  many  days'  sailing  near  their  shores,  Tasman 
caught  sight  of  this  people  and  presently  fled.  Cook, 
coming  in  his  turn,  looked  the  sturdy  savages  in  the  eye, 
forced  a  landing,  found  their  country  good,  and  annexed 
it  for  King  George  with  the  usual  pomp.  He  found  the 
people  a  fine  people,  and  he  said  so;  surveyed  their 
coasts  with  an  accuracy  which  not  only  still  surprises  my 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  but  supplies  correcting  points  to 
the  survey  system  of  the  present  day ;  distributed  the  pig 
and  the  potato,  good  food  for  the  generations  to  come ; 
and  sailed  away  back  to  the  unknown. 

Some  sixty  years  later,  when  the  people  who  had  sang 
'  Te  Deum '  over  Cook's  annexation  had  been  long  dead, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  annex  the  islands  to  the  British 
Empire,  as  much  for  the  sake  of  the  Maori  as  for  the 
future  of  the  Empire.  They  had  been  converted  largely 
to  Christianity  in  the  meantime,  their  appreciation  of  the 
superiority  of  civilisation  had  been  instantaneous,  and 
their  determination  to  adopt  the  ways  of  the  Pakeha  * 
(European)  real.  They  had  been  decimated  by  an  erup- 
tion of  tribal  wars,  the  reports  of  returned  chiefs  had  made 
them  realise  the  power  of  the  Pakeha,  and  reflect  upon  the 
government  of  nations.  After  a  little  negotiation,  their 
only  objection  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Queen's  sove- 
reignty, which  they  saw  must  be  for  their  benefit — an 
objection  rooted  in  the  love,  amounting  to  a  passion,  which 
they  felt  for  their  lands — was  removed.  In  1841  their 
chiefs  signed  the  treaty  of  Waitangi,  by  which  they  bound 
the  tribes  to  accept  the  Queen's  sovereignty,  and  the 
Queen  bound  herself  to  respect  their  ownership  of  the 
soil.  The  British  Government  pledged  itself  that  'if 

*  Pronounced  Pa(h)-ke-(like  the  e  in  '  tell  ')-ha(h),  with  all  the 
syllables  equal  in  length. 
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possible  the  Maori  should  be  saved  from  that  process  of 
extermination  under  which  uncivilised  tribes  have  too 
commonly  disappeared  when  brought  into  conflict  with 
civilised  man.' 

That  sacred  pledge  it  has  been  the  constant  care  of 
the  rulers  and  people  of  New  Zealand  to  redeem.  Had 
their  understanding  been  equal  to  their  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, it  might  have  been  redeemed  ere  this.  As  the 
understanding  was  inferior,  there  is  a  doubt  in  not  a  few 
minds  competent  to  form  an  opinion  on  this  admittedly 
difficult  question  that  the  pledge  may  never  be  redeemed 
at  all. 

The  Maori  began  his  new  career  well.  He  took  to 
the  plough  and  the  flour  mill,  the  whale  boat  and  the 
coasting  schooner ;  made  agriculture,  whaling,  and  coastal 
trade  profitable ;  built  churches  and  established  a  news- 
paper, which  discussed  plans  for  bringing  his  race  to 
greatness.  Never  was  fairer  promise.  But  misunder- 
standings arose.  What  else,  indeed,  could  there  be  at 
the  meeting  of  two  race  polities  so  widely  asunder  ?  The 
Pakeha  travelled  through  the  Maori  country ; enjoying 
the  most  distinguished  hospitality ;  the  Maori  who  stayed 
in  a  Pakeha  township  had  to  pay  for  his  entertainment 
at  a  public-house.  The  great  chiefs  commanded,  in 
their  settlements,  the  respect  due  to  sovereignty  and 
blue  blood ;  in  the  Pakeha  streets  they  were  '  Niggers.' 
The  Maori  poet  (Mr.  Apirana  Ngata,  M.A.,  M.P.), 
writing  of  that  time,  says  with  bitterness  : — 

'  On  Life's  rough  stream  you  launched  us  forth, 
You  sought  to  buoy  us,  give  us  hope  ; 
Your  sturdy  oak,  our  flaxen  bark, 
Your  iron-clad,  our  humble  reed, 
Made  sorry  company  ;  and  you  glided, 
Well  equipped,  the  whilst  we  trembled.' 

The  cities  of  the  Pakeha,  the  mines,  railways,  steam 
lines,  factories,  saw  mills,  the  neat  tilth,  and  the  com- 
fortable homesteads ;  on  the  other  side  the  insanitary 
Pa,  the  slovenly  cultivation,   the  departing  land,  the 
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native  people  demoralised  by  the  price  of  their  birth- 
right— the  contrast  struck  the  Maori  with  disgusted 
astonishment,  and  filled  the  coarser  spirits  among  the 
Pakeha  with  contempt.  When  self-government  came 
to  the  Pakeha,  the  contrast  deepened.  The  strenuous 
Colonist,  absorbed  in  his  battle  with  the  wilderness,  con- 
centrated his  political  thoughts  on  'the  Commons  of 
New  Zealand.'  The  forgotten  Maori  found  that  even 
the  rudiments  of  the  law  and  order  promised  him  as  the 
certain  result  of  the  sovereignty  of  '  Te  Quini '  remained 
far  off.  He  banded  the  tribes  together  to  resist  the 
further  sales  of  tribal  lands,  and  to  make  provision  for 
the  local  government  of  his  race.  This  was  the  origin 
of  the  King  movement,  which  on  his  side  the  Pakeha 
promptly  denounced  as  rebellion  most  foul. 

War,  the  pastime  of  this  people,  whose  love  for  it  was 
worthy  of  the  choicest  periods  of  mediaeval  history,  was 
over.  But  the  young  bloods,  convinced  of  their  fighting 
superiority  to  all  God's  creatures,  including  the  Pakehas, 
whose  objects,  they  thought,  were  the  acquisition  of  the 
Maori  lands  and  the  extinction  of  the  Maori  race,  were 
anxious  to  try  conclusions.  An  unfortunate  land  dis- 
pute, in  which  the  Pakeha  was  wrong  but  honest,  pre- 
cipitated the  inevitable  conflict,  from  which  the  over- 
matched Maori  emerged  covered  with  glory  but  shorn 
of  a  large  part  of  his  possessions.  Maori  tribes  fought 
on  our  side  during  the  conflict,  both  during  the  presence 
of  the  Imperial  army  in  the  Colony  and  after  the  self- 
reliant  policy  had  sent  the  troops  home.  None  the  less, 
the  result  of  the  war  was  to  throw  back  for  an  indefinite 
period  the  progress  of  the  Maori  race. 

The  great  Maori  gathering  at  Rotorua  in  1901,  during 
the  visit  to  New  Zealand  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
York,  will  be  ever  memorable  as  the  greatest  of  all 
recorded  gatherings  of  the  Maori  people,  and  the  last 
in  which  the  customs  of  Old  Maoridom  appeared  in  all 
their  ancient  glory.  It  will  be  even  more  memorable, 
perhaps,  for  the  proof  it  afforded  of  the  perfect  accord 
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between  the  two  races,  and  the  loyalty  of  all  Maori 
tribes,  including  many  which  had  been  out  against  us. 
Two  tribes  acknowledging  the  so-called  Maori  King, 
Mahuta,  were  alone  absent  from  that  great  gathering, 
but  their  absence  was  not  due  to  any  lack  of  loyalty, 
and  they  have  since  come  out  of  their  isolation. 

The  race  has  parted  with  a  large  proportion  of  its 
ancestral  lands  and  dissipated  much  of  the  money ;  at 
the  same  time  it  retains  ample  for  support  and  profit. 
Many  Maoris,  moreover,  are  rich,  and  more  are  com- 
fortable. In  Parliament,  four  Maori  members  sit  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  two  have  seats  in 
Legislative  Council.  These  have  the  right  to  speak  in 
Maori,  and  to  the  services  of  an  interpreter.  One  of  these 
members  of  the  Council  is  Mahuta,  the  so-called  King. 
Officially  he  is  known,  of  course,  only  as  the  Hon. 
M'Mahuta,  M.L.C.  He  alsowas  once  a  Maori  member 
of  the  Executive,  and  the  Minister  in  charge  of  Native 
Affairs,  the  Hon.  James  Carroll,  is  partly  of  Maori  blood. 

For  the  Maori,  schools  are  provided  by  the  State,  and 
the  little  brown  scholars  show  therein  great  quickness  and 
versatility ;  some  of  them  penetrating  the  portals  of  the 
University  and  obtaining  degrees.  Maoris  practise  at 
the  bar;  one  is  an  M.D.,  employed  in  the  Department 
of  Health;  and  of  Maori  clergymen  there  is  abund- 
ance, and  very  earnest,  eloquent,  gentle  ministers  they 
are.  But  the  bulk  of  the  people  live  in  the  Pas,  in  the 
ancient  manner,  and  as  there  is  none  of  the  ancient 
interest,  no  chief  with  any  prestige  worthy  of  the  name, 
no  Tohunga  to  do  wonders,  no  war,  no  danger,  no 
variety,  no  poetry,  nothing  but  fat  peace  and  lolling  dis- 
content, the  life  of  the  Maori  is  often  a  stagnant  pool. 
Picked  youths,  boys  who  have  done  well  in  the  primary 
schools,  are  sent  to  the  University,  and  take  degrees, 
after  which  they  acquire  professions.  On  them  are 
staked  great  hopes  for  the  race;  when  they  return  to 
the  life  of  the  Pa,  they  will  be  the  new  leaven ;  philan- 
thropists watch  the  event  with  great  pleasure.  Some  do 
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well,  eminently  so ;  but  more,  finding  themselves  objects 
of  the  scorn  due  to  those  accused  of  'giving  them- 
selves airs,'  relapse  into  the  easy  life  of  mat  and  blanket, 
in  which  it  is  always  afternoon,  and  nobody  ever  thinks 
of  doing  business  till  to-morrow — '  Taihoa!  The  young 
men  seek  excitement  in  billiard  saloons ;  drink  exacts 
dreadful  toll  of  both  sexes ;  of  sanitation  every  rule  is 
unknown  in  the  Pa  ;  the  law  does  not  permit  the  Maori 
lands  to  be  rated,  and  the  European  settler,  on  whom 
devolves  the  cost  of  the  up-keep  of  roads,  grumbles 
incessantly.  The  Maori  maintains  packs  of  the  most 
useless  mongrels  of  every  undesirable  shape  and  form, 
the  County  Councils  exact  the  dog-tax  rigorously,  and 
the  Maori  grumbles  on  his  side.  At  shearing  and  farm 
and  bush  work  he  shows  considerable  aptitude  but  little 
sustained  power,  chiefly  for  lack  of  interest  in  life. 

On  the  European  side,  you  hear  that  until  the  life  of 
the  Maori  is  put  on  a  new  basis  by  the  individualisation 
of  the  communal  land  titles,  the  Maori  will  be  without 
incentive  and  without  progress.  The  theory  has  the 
sanction  of  the  European  polity,  the  secret  of  which 
the  Maori  has  never  grasped,  and  is  perhaps,  by  reason 
of  those  centuries  of  tribal  life,  on  the  picturesque 
memory  of  which  he  is  never  tired  of  dwelling,  quite 
unwilling  to  grasp. 

The  other  view  is,  Give  him  sanitation — the  science 
of  drains,  water,  air  space,  hygiene  in  all  its  details, 
consistency  of  clothing;  organise  his  labour,  give  him 
an  interest  in  life  by  setting  up  a  local  government 
for  him  to  administer,  place  in  his  hands  the  manage- 
ment of  his  tribal  lands,  and  the  Maori  will  awake  and 
come  to  greatness.  This  is  the  view  taken  by  the 
Government  and  the  Parliamentary  majority.  They 
devote  much  thought  to  the  subject,  but  hitherto  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  best  considered  measures,  passed 
always  without  any  disturbance  from  party  spirit,  fall 
short  of  the  hopes  so  bright  at  their  launching.  The  best 
that  can  be  said  is  that  the  second  and  better  stage  of 
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the  great  experiment,  in  furtherance  of  the  great  principle 
adhered  to  through  the  sixty  years  of  colonisation,  in 
spite  of  failures,  mistakes,  misunderstandings  and  wars, 
has  begun. 

In  1874,  the  Maoris  were  45,000;  in  1896,  they  had 
fallen,  if  the  published  figures  may  be  relied  upon,  to 
39,000;  but  in  1901,  the  census  enumerated  them  at 
43,143,  and  in  1906  at  47,731.  Throughout  the  Colony 
it  is  hoped  that  this  increase  is  real,  not  the  result  of 
a  better  method  of  enumeration,  but  the  first  step  in 
the  preservation  and  development  of  the  noble  race 
committed  to  our  care. 
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CHAPTER  NINETEEN 
POLITICAL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  SYSTEM 

AT  the  head  of  the  system  of  government  stands  the 
Governor.     He  represents  the  Sovereign,  assents  to  the 
Acts  passed  by  the  Legislature,  is  the  commander-in- 
chief  in  these  regions,  presides  over  the  Executive,  and 
is  the  head  of  Society.    There  can  be  no  official  docu- 
ment without  his  signature ;  a  hundred  times  in  every 
Gazette  his  titles  are  set  forth,  and  all  the  things  he  is 
'  pleased '  to  do  placed  upon  record.    Apparently  he  is 
monarch  of  all  he  surveys.     In  reality  his  footsteps  are 
guided  by  his 'responsible  advisers.    No  satrap  Oriental, 
he  is  but  the  master  of  men  whose  word  is  his  law.     He 
is  the  Crown,  according  to  the  Royal  Instructions,  the 
whole  Crown,  and  nothing  but  the  Crown,  except  so 
much  of  it  as  is  reserved   by  the  Royal   Instructions 
for  the  Royal  power  direct.     His  despatches  contain  the 
Imperial  and  foreign  history  of  the  country,  for  through 
his   hands   all   official   communications   must  go.      He 
presides  over  the  Executive,  opens   Parliament,   reads 
the   speech  from   the  throne,  assents   to   the   statutes, 
excepting  such  as  must    be  reserved  for  the   King's 
approval,  signs  all  proclamations  and  regulations  under 
various  Acts;  and  he  is  protected  against  criticism  in 
Parliament,  which  he  never  approaches  except  on  the 
day  he  opens  it  in  state. 

Socially  he  is  the  head  of  Society,  which  he  entertains 
at  Government  House,  sometimes  at  Wellington,  and 
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sometimes  at  Auckland.  Sometimes  on  the  King's  birth- 
day, his  Excellency's  Ministers,  his  Majesty's  Judges,  the 
heads  of  the  Civil  Service,  the  Corps  Diplomatique 
(Foreign  Consuls),  the  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
(Volunteers  and  Militia)  attend  his  levee,  and  with  them 
all  persons  who  in  other  countries  are  to  be  seen  at 
similar  functions.  The  Governors  have  nearly  all 
achieved  popularity,  and  the  present  holder  of  the 
position,  Lord  Plunket,  K.C.M.G.,  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  Not  only  is  he  in  all  his  relations  with  his 
Government  invariably  correct,  but  in  other  things  he 
does  what  everybody  expects  the  Governor  to  do.  He 
subscribes  to  all  national  movements,  is  generous  to 
charities,  appears  frequently  at  the  theatre,  where  he  is 
always  received  with  the  National  Anthem ;  attends  the 
classic  races,  never  forgets  the  great  fixtures  of  cricket, 
football,  rowing,  sailing.  '  The  gracious  lady  who 
presides  over  his  household '  has  more  than  once  been 
referred  to  in  Parliament.  His  Excellency's  lady  is 
especially  popular,  by  reason  of  the  wide  reach  of  her 
sympathies.  One  day  she  rides  at  the  head  of  a 
regiment  of  which  she  is  the  Honorary  Colonel,  another 
she  may  be  seen  helping  a  noble  charity  by  giving  the 
example  of  personal  effort,  carrying  materials  for  a 
needed  structure  where  no  road  is,  and  another  listening 
earnestly  to  a  debate  on  the  preservation  of  infant  life. 
The  last  of  these  suggests  the  keynote  of  her  popularity, 
which  has  been  achieved  chiefly  by  the  example  she 
gives  so  consistently  in  her  character  of  wife  and  mother 
to  the  society  over  which  she  presides  with  her  husband. 
Wherever  she  appears  with  her  children  the  motherhood 
of  the  Dominion  goes  out  to  her.  There  are  many  stories 
current  about  her  attention  to  them  which  no  social 
function  is  ever  permitted  on  any  account  to  interrupt. 

The  judiciary  in  this  country  cannot  properly  be 
referred  to  as  part  of  the  political  system.  It  is  in 
all  things,  except  the  appointments  of  the  Judges,  inde- 
pendent of  Government  and  Parliament  alike.  During 
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good  behaviour,  their  independence  is  above  even  the 
appropriating  power  of  Parliament ;  in  the  event  of 
behaviour  implying  unfitness,  a  resolution  of  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature  is  the  only  method  of 
meeting  the  difficulty.  The  Judges  are  the  King's 
judges :  as  they  enter  their  courts  all  stand,  while  the 
crier  greets  them  with  '  God  save  the  King,  and  God 
save  his  Honour  the  King's  Judge  ! '  and  the  Crown  is 
always  '  Rex,'  not  Ranfurly,  or  Glasgow,  or  Onslow,  or 
any  other  name  that  happens  to  be  in  the  Commission. 
The  full  Court  consists  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  five 
Puisne  Judges.  These  divide  between  them  the  sittings 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  four  centres  and  on  the 
various  circuits.  The  Chief  Justice  sits  in  the  capital, 
and  there  the  Court  of  Appeal  meets,  and  from  that 
court  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council.  The  respect  everywhere  paid  to  the 
judges  is  great,  and  their  judgments  are  treated  by 
Press,  public,  and  Parliament  with  the  courteous  con- 
sideration due  to  their  high  position  by  all  self-respect- 
ing, law-abiding  citizens,  who  know  that  the  judiciary 
is  by  its  independence  and  learning  the  chief  bulwark 
they  possess  against  disorder. 

The  District  Courts  (somewhat  analogous  to  the 
English  County  Courts),  and  the  Magistrates'  Courts, 
together  with  a  host  of  justices,  complete  the  judicial 
system  of  the  country,  no  part  of  which  is  in  the  same 
position  of  independence  as  the  judiciary.  The  salaries 
of  the  judges  were  fixed  in  days  when  the  amounts 
— ;£I7°°  for  the  Chief,  ^1500  for  the  Puisnes* — were 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  high  positions  they  hold  in 
society.  These  amounts  have  lately  been  increased  to 
^2000  and  ^1800.  The  judges  enjoy  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  people.  When  on  a  late  occasion 
they  considered  that  the  Privy  Council  had  charged  them 
with  subserviency  to  the  Executive,  opinions  differed  as  to 

*  With  pensions  according  to  a  scale  graduated  by  the  years  of 
service. 
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the  propriety  of  any  protest  from  the  Bench,  but  all  were 
astonished  that  a  charge,  known  to  be  quite  impossible  in 
the  Colony,  should  have  been  made  in  so  high  a  quarter, 
and  much  relieved  when  the  assurance  reached  the 
Colony  that  there  had  been  no  intention  to  make  any 
such  charge. 

The  Ministry  are  the  rulers  of  the  people,  and  the 
head  of  the  Ministry  is  the  Prime  Minister.  They  are, 
according  to  the  British  system  which  has  been 
adopted  by  every  self-governing  Colony,  responsible  to 
Parliament,  which  in  this  connexion  is,  of  course,  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Parliament  consists  of  two 
Chambers:  the  Legislative  Council  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  former  nominated  by  the  Governor 
on  Ministerial  advice,  the  latter  elected  by  the  people  of 
adult  age.  How  fully  representative  this  House  is  may 
be  judged  by  the  fact  that  95'28  per  cent,  of  the  adults 
are  enrolled,  of  whom  83'25  voted  at  the  General  Election 
of  1905.  In  this  respect  the  women  are  not  quite  on 
a  level  with  the  men,  their  enrolled  percentage  being 
93-80  against  the  96*49  of  the  men,  and  their  voting 
percentage  82  '2  3  against  84 '07.  These  figures  prove  that 
we  are  a  political  people. 

There  is  much  need  for  practical  interest  in  politics. 
The  ordinary  functions  of  government,  those  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Post  Office,  Customs,  Defence  (corre- 
sponding to  the  War  Department  in  London),  Secretary 
for  Internal  Affairs  (Home  Secretary),  and  Justice,  are 
much  as  elsewhere.  But  in  addition  to  these  there 
is  a  vast  number  of  others,  of  vital  concern  to  the 
people.  The  Government  owns  and  manages  the  rail- 
ways, conducts  a  large  system  of  public  works,  settles  the 
Crown  lands  under  various  laws  (becoming  a  landlord  on 
a  great  and  growing  scale),  advances  money  to  settlers, 
buys  up  estates  for  close  settlement,  takes  care  of  a  vast 
amount  of  private  property  through  the  Public  Trustee, 
who  manages  it  under  the  State  guarantee  of  its  value ; 
insures  lives  in  competition  with  private  associations  and 
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guarantees  the  policies ;  insures  against  accident  on  the 
same  terms,  and  through  the  post-office  takes  care  of  the 
savings  of  the  people.  The  Government  is  also  the  head 
of  the  education  system  ;  is  its  financier  to  the  extent  of 
over  half  a  million  a  year ;  subsidises  the  University, 
subscribes  to  the  University  colleges,  and  finds  money 
for  the  technical  school  system.  It  is  the  central  and 
district  health  authority,  the  latter  function  being  exercised 
in  conjunction  with  the  local  authorities,  the  last  word 
being  with  the  Government  when  things  do  not  go  as 
comfortably  as  they  ought.  It  controls  the  Labour 
Department,  and  is  the  special  friend  of  agriculture. 
It  also  '  runs '  the  police,  the  lunatic  asylums,  and  the 
industrial  schools ;  subscribes  largely  to  charitable  aid, 
and  is  the  providence  of  the  hospitals ;  lends  money  to 
local  bodies  and  dairy  factories  ;  assists  local  govern- 
ment by  important  contributions ;  has  the  last  word  about 
every  harbour  plan  proposed  to  be  constructed  by  any 
harbour  authority  out  of  the  harbour  resources,  and  the 
last  word  is  final. 

The  Government  has  also  extensive  and  complicated 
duties  to  the  native  race,  with  regard  to  its  everyday  life, 
its  education,  its  lands,  its  means  of  livelihood,  its  sani- 
tation, its  volunteer  corps,  its  lands,  the  preservation  of 
its  records — in  short,  a  thousand  matters  which  must  have 
attention  if  the  sacred  trust  of  bringing  the  race  to 
happiness  by  process  of  civilisation,  which,  with  best 
intention,  has,  in  other  lands,  killed  so  many  aboriginal 
peoples,  is  to  be  duly  fulfilled  with  best  results  in  this. 
This,  moreover,  is  a  scenic  Government,  expected  to 
preserve  all  beauty  spots  in  forest  and  mountain  and 
valley ;  a  tourist  Government,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
attracting  the  tourist  to  these  picturesque  islands,  and 
making  him  comfortable  all  the  time  he  is  here,  as 
well  as  of  guiding  and  forwarding  him  and  fending  for 
him  in  every  possible  way ;  and  as  for  the  invalids  of 
the  world,  the  Government  is  expected  to  let  them  all 
know,  beyond  the  reach  of  all  possible  doubt  whatever 
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that  nowhere  will  they  find  so  much  healing  grace 
as  amongst  our  geysers,  solfataras,  and  mudholes ;  that 
these  are  the  biggest,  best,  and  most  easily  reached  of 
any  of  their  kind  anywhere  on  this  planet ;  and  that  the 
medical  guidance  and  expert  assistance  are  in  no  way 
inferior  to  the  natural  powers.  The  Government  also 
has  a  Department  of  Industries  and  Commerce,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  seeking  new  markets  for  our  produce, 
and  the  Department  does  its  duty  in  a  manner  which 
effectually  prevents  any  one  from  suspecting  the  presence 
of  even  the  germs  of  sinecure. 

The  Government  is  the  Inspector  of  all  Machinery, 
and  the  Controller  of  Shipping,  the  Valuer  of  Properties 
for  taxation  and  rating,  the  Registrar  of  Deeds  and  the 
Director  of  Land  Transfer,  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock 
Companies,  Building  Societies,  Friendly  Societies,  and 
the  Examiner  of  Titles.  Of  mines  and  mining  law  it  is  the 
head  authority ;  it  finds  money  for  roads  and  water  supply, 
and  keeps  up  mining  schools  which  annually  turn  out 
well-equipped  mining  engineers  and  metallurgists,  many 
of  whom  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  lucrative  employ- 
ment in  other  countries.  Government,  moreover,  owns 
two  coal  mines  and  all  the  prospects  of  that  experiment  in 
State  ownership,  'runs'  the  geological  department  and 
the  weather  bureau.  To  get  approximate  ideas  on  this 
bewildering  subject  one  must  study  that  admirable  com- 
pendium known  as  the  Official  List,  which  appears  every 
year  in  the  Registrar  General's  most  comprehensive  Year 
Book. 

For  example,  one  takes  up  the  volume  and  turns  over 
the  leaves.  The  eye  is  arrested  by  the  Agricultural 
Department.  The  first  on  the  list  is  the  Minister  of 
Lands,  who  is  also  Minister  of  Agriculture.  He  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  columns ;  a  divisional  general,  one  might 
say,  with  brigades  and  battalions,  squadrons  and  platoons, 
batteries  and  ambulance,  stretching  away  behind  him 
into  the  far  distance.  First  comes  the  head  office,  under 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  is  also  Chief  Inspector 
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of  Stock,  with  his  clerks,  corresponding  clerks,  statisticians, 
and  the  Chief  Commissioner,  who  is  stationed  in  London 
and  functions  all  over  Great  Britain.  Next  comes  the 
veterinary  division,  with  a  host  of  veterinarians  and  meat 
inspectors,  under  the  pathologist  and  chief  veterinarian, 
who  has  an  assistant  to  fill  his  chair  when  he  travels,  and 
a  laboratory  assistant  to  help  him  in  the  multifarious 
work  of  examination  and  experiment  when  he  returns. 
One  immediately  has  visions  of  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs 
ready  for  lingering  immolation  in  the  interests  of  science, 
of  suffering  stock,  and  diseased  bones,  and  infected 
tissues.  Here,  one  remembers,  is  the  theatre  in  which  the 
great  plague  question  was  settled  several  years  ago,  and 
the  greater  question  of  anthrax  is  being  investigated  at 
the  present  moment ;  one  sees  again  innumerable  draw- 
ings issued  for  public  information,  rereads  the  lectures 
given  all  over  the  land  ;  and  here  one  sees  the  fingers  of 
public  control  on  the  pulse  of  the  great  interest  which 
fills  the  meat  markets  and  keeps  every  abattoir  in  the 
country  employed. 

Thirdly  comes  the  dairy  division,  a  force  of  instructors, 
experts  up-to-date,  cunning  in  butter  fat  and  casein, 
skilled  in  the  practical  work  of  yard  and  byre,  versed  in 
churns,  at  home  among  separators,  and  well  grounded  in 
comparison  of  cattle  breeds.  Their  mission  it  is  to  visit 
the  numerous  dairy  factories  and  make  the  workers 
therein  as  up-to-date  as  they  are  themselves.  With 
them  are  the  graders,  who  administer  the  law  that 
requires  all  brands  of  dairy  produce  to  be  registered, 
grade  all  dairy  produce  before  shipment,  and  stamp  it  with 
the  Government  hall-mark  of  its  quality.  Further  down 
the  line  is  the  biological  and  horticultural  division,  under  a 
learned  professor,  who  rules  a  regiment  of  entomologists, 
assistant  entomologists,  pomologists,  and  of  fruit  in- 
spectors. If  any  one  finds  a  bug  or  a  beetle  that  puzzles 
him,  he  has  but  to  send  the  creature  to  the  biological 
and  horticultural  department,  and  his  trouble  is  at  an 
end.  Scales,  codlins,  and  all  the  insect  pests  that  infest 
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the  orchard  of  these  twentieth  century  days  of  exact  science 
are  under  the  keen  eye  of  the  same  office,  and  would  have 
short  shrift  if  the  bucolic  world  would  but  carry  out  its 
directions.  From  this  and  from  all  the  other  divisions 
of  the  great  Agricultural  Department  a  stream  of  leaflets 
issues  and  spreads  all  over  the  land,  giving  the  dairyman, 
the  orchardist,  the  farmer,  and  the  vigneron  special  and 
particular  information  of  many  desirable  kinds.  Of  these 
the  cynics  say  that  the  only  thing  now  required  to  make 
them  valuable  beyond  price  is  to  charge  a  price  for  them. 
It  is  another  way  of  saying  that  the  grumbling  farmer 
regards  all  gratuitous  supply  as  cheap  and  nasty.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  many  farmers  .have 
made  application  for  information  which  they  possessed 
in  piles  of  unconsidered  leaflets.  No  one  has  yet  averred 
that  any  bug  or  beetle  has  arrived  at  the  '  Biological  and 
Horticultural'  wrapped  up  in  a  leaflet  containing  a  full, 
true,  and  accurate  description  of  itself,  with  illustrations 
and  minute  directions  for  its  extermination;  but  the 
authorities  at  the  '  B.  and  H. '  live  in  the  hope  of  some 
day  receiving  such  a  parcel  accompanied  by  a  frantic 
appeal  for  light  and  leading,  to  say  nothing  of  lurid 
denunciations  of  a  Government  wholly  given  up  to  the 
Trade  Unions  of  the  towns  and  totally  neglectful  of  the 
great  producing  industries,  without  which  these  Unions 
would  not  be  able  to  exist.  Closely  associated  with  the 
biological  is  the  chemical  department. 

There  is  a  poultry  division,  with  a  special  expert,  and 
several  experimental  poultry  farms,  from  which  instruc- 
tions and  the  eggs  of  the  best  breeds  are  disseminated 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  recognised,  moreover,  that 
it  is  of  little  use  breeding  the  right  bird  and  bringing  him 
up  to  perfection,  if  he  is  not  placed  on  the  market  in  the 
best  possible  condition.  There  is,  therefore,  a  staff  of 
graders  through  whose  hands  all  poultry  must  pass  on 
the  way  to  distant  markets.  The  fibre  division  follows 
with  its  staff  of  hemp  graders,  and  one  understands  how 
those  bright  bales  of  Phormiiim  (New  Zealand  flax)  have 
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been  brought  to  such  perfection  of  dressing  and  packing, 
in  remarkable  contrast  to  the  output  of  the  old  days, 
when  the  market  prospects  were  ruined  by  laissez  faire. 
Experimental  farms  come  next,  with  a  whole  literature 
of  reports  and  controversies,  and  the  beginnings  of 
the  great  wine  industry.  The  viticulturist  is  a  member 
of  the  biological  and  horticultural  section,  in  whose 
service  he  travels,  inspects  the  vineyards,  and  instructs 
the  dressers  and  the  wine-makers.  Private  enterprise  has 
already  established  a  few  vineyards,  and  fair  clarets  and 
Chablis  are  on  the  market  in  limited '  quantities  at  fair 
prices.  The  vignerons  have  attention  from  the  Govern- 
ment viticulturist.  His  experimental  work  is  at  the 
Government  farms,  and  he  has  a  few  thousand  gallons 
already  well  advanced. 

The  great  stock  department  comes  next.  Now  only 
a  division  of  the  agricultural,  it  once  was  the  sole  organi- 
sation. It  is  officered  by  numerous  inspectors,  whose 
functions  are  created  by  various  Acts :  the  Stock  Act  to 
begin  with,  the  original  charter  under  which  the  depart- 
ment coped  with  scab  in  the  flocks  and  pleuropneumonia 
in  the  herds,  the  only  diseases  known  to  the  squatter 
regime  of  other  days.  The  other  duties  comprise  the  im- 
portation and  management  of  stud  horses  and  cattle,  the 
inspection  of  stock  and  premises  under  the  Dairy  Act, 
the  keeping  down  of  noxious  weeds  under  the  statute 
specially  made  and  provided  against  these  agricultural 
nuisances,  the  suppression  of  the  rabbit  (herculean  task 
and  often  most  unpopular),  the  inspection  of  abattoirs 
and  all  that  they  contain,  the  condemnation  of  stock 
destined  for  human  food  if  found  diseased,  the  selection 
and  registration  of  stock  brands,  and  a  host  of  duties 
besides.  It  is  a  very  large  department  of  multifarious 
duties  and  many  ramifications. 

The  Government,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  counts  for  a  great 
deal  in  the  life  of  the  Colony.   Requests,  moreover,  pour 
in  from  all  sides,  with  appeals  and  suggestions;  depu- 
tations from  all  parts  crowd  one  another  at  the  seat  of 
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government ;  from  everywhere  come  the  petitions  to  the 
Legislature  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people,  from  the 
poor  widow  Joan  who  wants  her  mite  of  compassionate 
allowance  for  the  loss  of  the  good  man  Darby,  who  has  just 
died  in  harness  after  a  long  life  well  spent  in  the  service 
of  the  State,  to  the  high-placed  magnate  claiming 
;£io,ooo  for  loss  of  income  through  the  action  of  the 
Government :  and  all  these  petitions  are  remitted  to 
committees,  and  returned  by  them  with  or  without  re- 
commendation, the  Government  in  the  former  event 
having  to  deal  with  the  matter. 

The  deputations  want  roads,  they  want  bridges,  they 
want  railways,  and  frequently  the  roads  wanted  are  in 
direct  opposition  to  some  railway  line  which  depends  on 
the  local  traffic.  They  want  changes  in  the  law,  or  new 
laws  for  every  conceivable  purpose,  the  registration  of 
medical  practitioners,  of  plumbers  (in  these  sanitary  times 
we  are  getting  mighty  particular  in  our  wars  with  the 
insistent  microbe),  of  dentists,  of  friendly  societies  ;  the 
abolition  of  the  Conciliation  Board,  the  destruction  of 
small  birds,  the  better  dealing  with  the  rabbit  and  his 
natural  enemy  the  stoat  and  the  weasel,  introduced  at 
considerable  cost  into  the  country ;  the  opening  of  the 
shooting  and  the  fishing  seasons.  University  dons  moot 
the  constitution  of  the  senate,  the  council  of  a  University 
college  wants  a  building  grant ;  some  ladies  think  that 
the  sex  ought  to  be  permitted  to  enter  Parliament  as 
members,  the  gaols  as  visiting  justices,  and  the  counting 
houses  as  partners  without  the  consent  of  their  lords  and 
masters,  and  others  demand  wages  for  domestic  service 
and  compensation  for  the  burdens  of  maternity.  Prohibi- 
tionists come  full  of  respectful  suggestions  and  suppressed 
fire ;  the  '  trade '  arrives  equally  full  of  suggestions  and 
boiling  over  with  protest ;  representatives  of  growers  of 
barley  and  hops  follow  with  'a  plague  of  both  your 
houses,'  and  an  intimation  that  their  industries  are  not 
only  their  sole  possible  source  of  income,  but  indispen- 
sable to  the  State ;  farmers  ask  for  concessions  of  railway 
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freight,  urging  the  enormous  gain  that  must  result  from 
the  practice  of  carrying  fertilisers  for  nothing  and  produce 
for  next  to  it;  a  band  of  workmen,  dissatisfied  with 
the  working  of  the  labour  laws,  points  out  just  the 
alterations  which  will  make  them  infallible  and  some- 
times asks  for  money  to  build  a  trades  hall ;  a  body  of 
employers  is  firmly  convinced  that  if  certain  things  are 
not  rectified  their  industry  must  die  and  their  capital  take 
wings  for  more  favoured  regions. 

There  is  a  complicated  system  of  municipal  law,  county 
law,  and  country  law,  and  the  three  are  fruitful  sources  of 
suggestions  of  highly  involved  character,  the  unravelling 
of  which  is  not  easy  for  Ministerial  fingers :  of  suggestions, 
moreover,  which  look  remarkably  like  demands  at  the 
point  of  the  pistol  for  cash  contributions ;  and  these  are 
supplemented  by  suggestions  running  over  the  whole 
agrarian  field,  about  dairy  schools,  experimental  farms, 
Government  importation  of  blood  stock ;  for  grading  and 
branding,  for  getting  more  work  out  of  the  agricultural 
experts  and  increasing  their  pay.  The  head  centres  of  all 
the  organisations  meet  about  the  time  when  Parliament 
is  coming  together,  and  each  directs  at  some  Minister, 
generally  the  Premier,  a  deputation  charged  with  technical 
matter  of  high  complication. 

A  glance  at  the  local  government  system,  lying  outside 
the  Parliamentary  sphere,  shows  it  to  be  very  full  and,  to 
some  points  of  view,  formidable.  The  last  official 
enumeration  states  the  local  government  bodies  to  be 
103  Boroughs,  91  Counties,  225  Road  Boards,  35  Town 
Boards,  30  River  Protection  Boards,  i  Special  District 
Drainage  Board,  2  Water  Supply  Boards,  16  Land 
Drainage  Boards,  and  26  Harbour  Boards,  making  the 
grand  total — respectable  enough  for  a  population  fof  less 
than  a  million  souls — of  529  local  governing  bodies. 
These  all  levy  rates,  most  of  them  borrow  money,  between 
them  they  manage  to  get  through  about  two  and  a  half 
millions  sterling  a  year,  and  most  are  in  frequent  business 
touch  with  the  Government. 
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The  New  Zealanders  who  graduated  in  the  school  of 
the  wilderness  have  developed,  it  is  clear,  a  system  of  self- 
government  which,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  is  certainly 
comprehensive.  That  only  a  people  keenly  interested  in 
the  art  of  self-government  could  have  done  this  goes 
without  saying.  Hence  the  large  percentages  of  enrolled 
adults  and  of  the  voters.  The  figures  are  beyond  doubt, 
because,  until  the  present  year,  after  every  election  the 
rolls  were  purged  by  the  simple  process  of  striking  off 
the  names  of  all  who  had  not  voted.  For  restoration 
to  the  roll  a  written  application  was  all  that  was  neces- 
sary. We  are  less  drastic  now,  but  the  fact  is  clear  that 
on  the  electoral  rolls  of  New  Zealand  there  are  no  dead 
and  no  absentees. 
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PARLIAMENT 

PARLIAMENT  is  opened  with  a  somewhat  elaborate  cere 
monial.  On  the  appointed  day  the  members  assemble 
in  their  respective  Chambers.  In  the  Legislative  Council 
they  used  to  wear  evening  dress  for  the  opening,  but  the 
custom  has  ceased.  The  wife  of  the  Governor  and  a  party 
of  ladies,  including  the  wives  of  the  Speaker  and  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  occupy  seats  specially  placed  for  them, 
and  the  opposite  end  of  the  Chamber  is  given  up  to  the 
ladies  who  have  obtained  the  Speaker's  tickets  of 
admission ;  and  the  galleries — Ladies',  Public,  Reporters', 
Ministers'  and  Hansard — are  all  full.  The  Speaker  and  the 
Minister  who  represents  the  Government  in  the  Chamber 
stand  ready  to  receive  his  Excellency.  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  members  wait  for  the  summons  to  the 
Council ;  a  crowd  of  people  assemble  in  the  streets  to  see 
the  Governor  drive  up,  and  a  guard  of  honour  is  on  duty 
at  the  entrance. 

At  the  appointed  hour  his  Excellency  drives  up  to  the 
front  entrance  of  Parliament  House,  a  battery  fires  a 
salute,  the  guard  of  honour  presents  arms.  Black  Rod 
appears  with  a  bow,  leads  the  way  through  the  building  to 
the  Council  Chamber,  and  announces,  '  His  Excellency 
the  Governor.'  His  Excellency,  who  is  in  Court  dress, 
marches  up  the  middle  of  the  Chamber,  bowing  to  right 
and  left,  followed  by  his  suite,  the  officers  of  the  squadron, 
if  any  in  harbour,  the  Commandant  of  the  forces,  and  the 
Foreign  Consuls,  all  in  uniform ;  is  met  by  the  Speaker  and 
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Minister,  and  conducted  to  the  chair.  As  he  takes  his 
seat  Black  Rod  bows  himself  out  with  three  bows,  and 
returns  quickly  with  the  House  of  Representatives,  whom 
he  bows  into  the  Chamber.  Mr.  Speaker  takes  his  seat 
in  a  large  armchair,  placed  for  him  opposite  to  the 
Governor,  and  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  range  themselves 
behind  him  at  the  head  of  the  Representatives.  The  faith- 
ful Commons  thus  made  comfortable,  the  Minister  repre- 
senting the  Government  in  the  Council  hands  his 
Excellency  a  copy  of  the  speech,  and  his  Excellency  reads 
it  from  the  throne.  He  addresses  the  two  Houses 
collectively  as  '  Gentlemen,'  but  when  he  comes  to  the 
usual  financial  references  he  turns  his  official  back  on  the 
Lords  and  scrupulously  addresses  himself  to  the  '  Gentle- 
men of  the  House  of  Representatives.'  Thus  is  our 
Southern  democracy  carefully  safeguarded  against  the 
possibility  of  revolution  from  above.  The  revising 
Chamber,  which  for  many  advanced  democrats  lives  only 
on  sufferance,  cannot  even  be  permitted  to  hear  officially 
that '  the  Estimates  have  been  constructed  with  due  regard 
for  the  economy  of  the  Treasury  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
administration.'  As  to  revolution  from  below,  that  is 
impossible,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  no  below. 
There  may  be  further  changes  :  the  Radical  of  to-day  will 
be  the  Conservative  of  to-morrow,  as  the  Conservative  of 
to-day  was  the  Radical  of  yesterday ;  but  revolution  there 
never  will  be,  any  more  than  strikes.  At  all  events,  on 
the  former  point  there  is  general  agreement.  The  speech 
is,  according  to  all  the  precedents,  always  full  and  as 
emphatically  colourless  as  it  can  be  made.  When  it  is 
over,  the  faithful  Commons  return  to  their  House  and 
his  Excellency  goes  away  to  his,  behind  Black  Rod  for 
part  of  the  way,  and  behind  his  horses  for  the  balance, 
escorted  by  a  prancing  khaki  squadron  under  the  smoke 
of  the  guns  and  the  eyes  of  the  crowd. 

For  four  months  Parliament  labours  :  meets  at  half-past 
two  four  days  in  the  week,  adjourns  for  dinner  at  half- 
past  five,  and  meeting  again  at  half-past  seven  sits  to  any 
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hour  it  pleases ;  but  no  new  business  can  be  taken  after 
half-past  twelve.  On  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  Government 
business  takes  precedence,  Wednesday  is  private  members' 
day  (usually  wasted),  and  Thursday  is  devoted  primarily  to 
local  Bills.  '  Sacred  right  of  question '  is  given  opportunity 
on  Wednesdays;  the  questions  with  the  Ministerial 
answers  appear  on  a  Supplementary  Order  paper  duly 
distributed ;  and  two  hours  are  allowed,  if  required,  for 
discussion,  i.e.  the  airing  of  grievances  in  connexion 
with  the  '  sacred  right.'  There  is  no  closure.  A  time 
limit  was  established  to  shorten  debates,  i.e.  one  hour  to 
every  speaker  on  a  few  special  occasions,  half  an  hour  on 
all  others,  ten  minutes  per  speech  in  committee  with 
restriction  of  four  speeches  per  question,  end  being 
proclaimed  by  inexorable  bell,  and  some  relaxation 
allowed  to  Ministers  and  members  in  charge  of  Bills ;  but 
it  has  disappointed  expectation.  The  proceedings  are 
as  those  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Standing  Orders 
of  which  were  the  model  for  ours,  and  the  decisions 
delivered  by  Mr.  Speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
together  with  those  of  the  Speakers  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  are  the  study  of  every  member.  The 
Budget  is  telegraphed  at  Government  expense  on  the 
night  of  its  delivery  to  every  newspaper  in  the  country, 
and  reproduced  verbatim  (between  twenty  thousand  and 
thirty  thousand  words)  by  most  of  them,  and  every  editor 
prides  himself  on  having  in  the  same  issue  a  leading 
article  in  comment.  The  Governor's  speech  is  treated 
in  the  same  way.  For  everything  else  the  newspapers 
have  to  fend  for  themselves,  the  use  of  the  wires  being 
given  to  them  during  the  night  hours  at  sixpence  per 
hundred  words. 

With  the  Parliamentary  system  the  New  Zealanders 
imported  also  the  Parliamentary  '  Hansard.'  The 
reports  are  often  in  the  first  person,  and  mostly  verbatim. 
They  are  under  the  management  of  a  supervisor,  who 
supplies  members  with  typed  copies  of  their  speeches 
within  a  few  hours  of  their  delivery,  and  sees  that  he  gets 
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them  back  within  a  reasonable  time.  This  is  an  extremely 
diplomatic  official.  In  committee  the  proceedings  are, 
for  the  most  part,  merely  outlined,  and  the  reports  are 
issued  from  the  Government  Printing  Office  within  a  week. 

All  the  papers  presented  to  Parliament  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  issue  from  the  Government  Printers' 
department  at  once,  and  form  the  appendices  to  the 
Journals  of  both  Houses.  They  are  a  valuable  series  of 
reference  volumes,  and  are  duly  indexed  and  supplied  to 
members  of  Parliament,  libraries,  newspapers,  and  public 
institutions,  and  may  be  bought  by  the  public  from  the 
Government  Printer  at  schedule  rates.  A  regard  for 
truth  compels  the  observation  that  this  source  of  revenue 
does  not  embarrass  the  exchequer. 

Both  Chambers  have  their  public  gallery,  open  to  all 
without  reserve  on  condition  of  good  behaviour,  their 
ladies'  gallery,  primarily  for  the  wives  and  friends  of 
members,  to  which  admission  is  by  ticket,  their  Speaker's 
gallery,  their  Ministerial  gallery  for  the  wives  of  Ministers, 
their  newspaper  reporters'  and  Hansard  stenographers' 
galleries,  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives  a  special 
gallery  is  set  apart  for  the  members  of  the  Legislative 
Council.  All  these  galleries  are  on  the  second  floor. 
On  the  floor  below  are  the  seats  for  the  members  (backed 
and  padded),  the  Speaker's  throne  is  on  a  raised  dais,  a 
long  table  with  chairs  for  the  Chairmen  of  Committees 
and  the  clerks  of  the  House  extends  down  the  centre  of 
the  chamber,  separating  the  Government  and  Opposition 
benches.  The  mace  reposes  on  this  table  during 
ordinary  business  of  the  House,  and  when  the  House 
goes  into  Committee  'that  bauble'  is  respectfully 
removed  from  sight  by  the  Sergeant-at-Arms. 

There  is  a  seat  for  every  member  and  a  desk,  writing 
materials  and  waste-paper  basket,  and  each  member  has 
his  Bills,  Parliamentary  papers,  and  Hansards  duly  filed 
and  indexed  by  the  attendants.  The  arrangements  of 
the  Council  are  equally  comfortable,  but  differ  slightly 
in  some  details.  Both  Chambers  are  warmed  by  hot- 
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water  pipes,  are  lofty,  well  ventilated  and  well-lighted 
(electric  light),  and  on  the  whole  are  the  most  comfortable 
and  convenient  in  Australasia.  The  proceedings  are 
opened  daily  with  prayer.  Every  one  bows  to  the 
chair  on  entering  and  leaving  and  crossing  the  Chamber, 
and  British  practice  regulates  everything,  from  the  mace 
in  the  custody  of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  to  the  wearing  of 
hats  in  the  Chamber.  Messengers  stand  about  ready  to 
obey  the  behests  of  members ;  and  private  secretaries  of 
Ministers  and  heads  of  departments  are  accommodated 
with  seats  at  the  back  of  the  chair  ready  with  documentary 
evidence  on  any  subject  that  may  be  before  the  House. 
When  the  House  divides,  the  members  go  into  special 
lobbies — 'Ayes  to  the  right — Noes  to  the  left.'  In 
'  another  place '  the  members  keep  their  seats,  and  each 
as  his  name  is  pronounced  says '  Aye '  or  '  No,'  according 
to  his  view. 

The  most  memorable  occasion  of  the  latter  procedure 
was  at  the  close  of  the  debate  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
Female  Franchise  Bill.  The  galleries  were  packed  with 
eager  listeners,  keeping  tally  of  the  '  Ayes '  and  '  Noes,' 
and  whispering  hurried  comments.  When  the  i  division 
was  announced  the  galleries  emptied,  the  news  of  the 
narrow  majority  was  spread  far  and  wide,  and  excited 
knots  of  people  discussed  it  for  hours  in  the  lobbies  of 
the  House  and  in  the  streets  of  the  neighbourhood. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  the  procedure  is  'simple. 
The  Appropriation  Act  returns  from  Government  House 
with  the  Governor's  assent,  and  the  House  adjourns. 
In  the  Council  the  procedure  is  the  same  except  that 
sometimes  the  Prorogation  Proclamation  (always 
gazetted)  is  sometimes  read.  Parliament  House  remains 
empty  for  the  recess,  Bellamy's  is  closed,  and  the  whole 
public  interest  in  the  building  centres  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary library. 

'  Bellamy's '  is  simply  the  department  of  creature 
comforts.  In  the  days  before  payment  of  members  was 
an  accepted  principle,  an  '  honorarium '  was  furnished  for 
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the  payment  of  members'  expenses.  They  had  to  live 
away  from  their  homes,  and  as  they  were  all  working 
men,  in  the  broader  sense  of  the  term,  not  any  of  them 
men  of  leisure,  and  few  of  them  of  large  means,  it  was 
recognised  that  the  State  should  pay  their  expenses. 
The  honorarium  was  two  hundred  guineas  for  the 
Representatives  and  one  hundred  for  the  '  Lords,'  as  it  was 
the  playful  custom  to  call  the  Councillors.  As  a  rule, 
every  man  spent  his  honorarium ;  it  was  almost  a  point 
of  honour,  and  many  spent  a  good  deal  more.  The 
State  paid  the  steamer  and  other  fares  to  and  fro,  and 
the  honorarium  did  the  rest.  Bellamy's,  therefore,  had 
the  best  cook  in  the  Colony,  the  best  cellar,  and  the  best 
*  weeds ; '  and  was  managed  by  a  committee  learned  in 
all  the  niceties  of  club  life.  Lawn  tennis  courts  and  well 
appointed  bathrooms  completed  the  arrangements.  When 
the  temperature  of  a  red-hot  Republican  cooled,  his  ad- 
mirers attributed  the  disaster  to  the  luxuries  of  '  Capua.' 
A  notable  part  of  the  institution  is  '  the  lobby,'  a  long, 
lofty  hall,  joining  the  two  Chambers.  It  is  provided 
with  warm  matting,  many  fireplaces,  comfortable  lounges, 
and  protective  screens,  for  it  is  a  place  of  many  doors 
and  liable  to  draughts.  There  is  a  full  length  painting 
of  the  late  Queen,  and  the  Royal  portraits  are  on  the 
walls,  as  also  pictures  of  many  famous  men  who  have 
led  Parliament  from  the  earliest  times,  and  framed  groups 
carry  the  mind  through  the  series  of  the  Parliaments  of 
our  history.  Here  members  gossip  and  take  their  ease, 
and  find  their  level  in  many  an  argument,  completing  the 
process  begun  in  the  Chambers.  Between  the  library 
and  its  cosy  corners,  the  lobby  and  Bellamy's,  and  the 
frequent  smoke  concerts — for  there  was  always  much 
talent  among  the  members,  of  violin  and  piano,  and  song 
and  glee  and  madrigal — Parliament  House  was  regarded 
as  the  most  comfortable  and  pleasant  club  in  the  land. 
The  old  pioneers  considered  that  the  'knights  of  the 
shire  '  of  their  day  ought  not  to  suffer  by  reason  of  their 
isolation  at  the  capital  on  the  nation's  work,  and  the 
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knights  of  the  shire  responded  very  practically  to  the 
sentiments  of  their  constituents. 

With  payment  of  members  there  came  a  change  over 
the  spirit  of  this  dream.  It  was  no  longer  a  point  of 
honour  to  spend  the  honorariums  at  the  capital.  The 
'  honorarium '  has  become  a  '  salary,'  it  is  paid  monthly, 
only  five  months  of  the  year  are  spent  in  Wellington, 
members  must  live,  and  nowadays  there  are  some  who 
have  no  other  means  of  livelihood.  They  are  few.  All 
the  rest  have  other  sources  of  income,  in  every  case 
sufficient,  in  some  considerably  more  than  sufficient. 
The  salary  is  ^300  a  year  for  the  Representatives,  and 
^200  a  year  for  the  Council,  with  all  expenses  of 
travelling  to  and  from  Parliament  paid.  For  various 
reasons,  however,  the  lavish  expenditure  general  in 
former  days  is  now  exceptional,  and  Bellamy's  has  gone 
back  towards  the  original  of  its  prototype,  which  began 
by  supplying  its  members  with  a  modest  chop  and  glass 
of  port,  but  can  on  occasion  do  things  in  the  old  way. 
Parliament  House  is  still  a  very  comfortable  clubhouse, 
pleasant  and  up-to-date  in  every  respect.  Here,  too,  the 
Prohibitionist  has  made  his  influence  felt,  for  at  the 
beginning  of  every  Parliament  a  vote  of  the  members  of 
both  Houses  has  to  be  taken  about  the  special  licence  to 
Bellamy's  to  sell  alcoholic  liquors.  So  far,  however,  the 
vote  is  always  largely  in  favour  of  Bellamy's,  and  the 
special  licence,  and  the  bar  of  that  establishment, 
remarkably  well  supplied,  flourishes  like  the  green  bay 
tree.  At  ten  p.m.,  the  hour  of  closing  universal  under 
the  Licensing  Acts,  the  bar  of  Bellamy's  closes,  and 
the  legislators  settle  down  to  a  night  of  tea  and  'soft 
drinks.'  The  rigidity  of  this  system  is  tempered  by 
'  lockers '  in  which  the  provident  store  supplies  of  alcohol 
for  the  sustenance  of  Parliamentary  labour. 

jo 7  (December)  all  Parliament  House,  but  the 
va.s  burnt  down.     The  only  effects  will  be  a 
Parliamentary    comfort    and    a    really    noble 
Parliament  House. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-ONE 

IMPERIAL  AND  COLONIAL  RELATIONS 

THE  Colony  enjoys  a  system  of  self-government  of  the 
utmost  completeness,  and  is  at  the  same  time  a  member 
of  an  Imperial  Federation  the  forces  of  which  are 
as  effective  as  they  are  informal.  At  one  time  the 
conception  of  this  Federation  was  as  of  a  family  in 
which  aid  is  given  to  the  young  people  until  they  can  go 
out  into  the  world  to  fend  for  themselves.  Now  the 
solar  system  offers  a  better  comparison.  The  central 
sun  rules  the  orbits  of  the  planets  by  his  commanding 
influence,  while  he  and  they  have  their  independent 
revolutions  and  diurnal  functions.  In  like  manner  the 
Head  of  the  Empire  holds  it  together  by  its  commanding 
influence,  while  both  Head  and  Dependencies  have 
their  individual  powers  and  functions,  the  harmony  of 
the  whole  being  due  to  the  firmness  with  which  the 
central  and  the  local  forces  are  kept  apart.  From  the 
sun  come  the  heat  which  gives  life,  the  light  which 
guides,  and  the  direction  in  space  by  which  complications 
with  other  solar  systems  are  avoided.  In  like  manner 
does  the  centre  of  Empire  function.  Thence  comes  the 
capital  which  gives  life  to  industry  and  commerce,  makes 
agriculture  and  manufactures  possible,  vibrates  in  the 
mines,  and  is  stretched  over  innumerable  miles  of  road 
and  rail.  Thence,  too,  is  derived  the  accumulated 
experience  of  centuries,  experience  of  state-craft,  of 
literature,  of  science,  of  the  arts ;  and  thence  came  the 
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trained  brains  in  all  those  walks  of  life  in  which  the 
first  requirement  is  of  the  up-to-date.  The  armed  ships  of 
the  central  power  are  on  every  sea,  its  ambassadors  in 
every  capital,  and  its  consular  representatives  every- 
where, and  every  dependency  and  every  subject  has  a 
full  share  of  the  benefits  that  come  of  that  vast  power 
and  that  comprehensive  ramification  of  representation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  local  independence  is  as  complete 
as  the  heart  of  man  can  desire.  We  govern  ourselves  in 
the  name  of  the  King,  we  do  it  as  we  please,  and  the 
number  of  ways  in  which  we  please  ourselves  is  large,  as  has 
been  set  forth  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  only  restric- 
tions are  in  the  direction  of  external  relations,  for  which 
the'centre  of  the  Empire  is  responsible ;  these  are  not  for 
our  people  to  interfere  with. 

The  question  is  often  raised  as  to  how  much  of 
sentiment  there  is  in  this  Imperial  Federation,  and 
how  much  of  interest.  There  is,  of  course,  a  great 
deal  of  both.  The  sentiment  the  old  pioneers  brought 
out  with  them  in  large  quantities,  and  it  has  kept  well 
through  all  the  years  of  our  history.  They  were  all 
proud  of  the  colonial  position,  which  they  were  never 
tired  of  describing  in  the  happy  phrase,  '  A  slice  of  old 
England  cut  from  top  to  bottom.'  Describing,  however, 
was  the  least  part  of  the  attention  they  gave  to  their 
sentiment.  Every  day  they  lived  they  laboured  to 
deepen  the  close  resemblance  between  their  old  home 
and  their  new.  Their  cities,  their  newspapers,  their 
sports,  their  political  institutions,  their  dress,  opinions, 
manners,  hobbies,  all  grew  day  by  day  more  and  more 
British.  The  extraordinary  resemblance  strikes  the 
stranger  with  great  force. 

We  are  now  in  the  third  generation,  and  very  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  population  of  European  blood  is 
colonial  born,  653,783  out  of  the  866,994  of  the  last 
census.  Comparatively  few  have  ever  seen  the  old 
country,  but  every  one  still  speaks  of  it  as  '  home,'  and 
the  third  generation  supplied  the  bulk  of  the  contingents 
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for  the  war  in  Africa.  In  1901  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Cornwall  and  York  were  received  with  the  same  warmth 
of  loyalty  which  another  Prince  of  the  Royal  House, 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  found  on  landing  from  H.M.S. 
Galatea  three  and  thirty  years  before.  In  the  interval 
between  these  visits,  the  dear  old  parent  gave  us  eighty 
or  ninety  millions  to  build  up  and  stock  our  home,  bought 
all  our  produce  at  the  best  prices,  and  made  us  free  of 
the  priceless  diplomatic,  military,  and  naval  services  of 
the  Empire.  These  things  ought  to  have  added  gratitude 
to  the  warmth  of  the  blood  that  is  thicker  than  water. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  third  generation  was  so  ready 
to  supply  the  contingents. 

Here  are  some  significant  facts.  The  New  Zealand 
Press,  for  example,  gives  very  little  attention  to  Australia, 
but  oifers  daily  a  big  budget  of  news  of  all  kinds  from 
London.  Its  leading  articles  devote  much  attention  to 
the  politics  of  Great  Britain,  treating  them  as  matters 
of  deep  interest,  sympathetically  ;  and  of  things  political 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  they  discourse  mainly  in 
relation  to  the  Imperial  connexion.  But  a  leader  de- 
voted to  Australian  affairs  is,  speaking  generally,  excep- 
tional. The  development  of  Australian  constitutions  and 
the  patriotic  struggles  they  involved  are  apparently 
absolutely  unknown.  But  the  history  of  the  old  land, 
with  its  Reform  Acts,  its  Free  Trade  episode,  its  wars, 
diplomacy,  and  statesmen,  finds  the  editors  all  well 
informed.  To  the  apathy  towards  Australia  there  was 
a  notable  exception  when  the  question  of  joining  the 
Australian  Commonwealth  was  before  the  public,  and 
then  the  majority  devoted  a  great  deal  of  space  to  the 
extended  spelling  of  the  '  Don't '  which  Mr.  Punch  once 
made  famous  apropos  of  a  union  of  another  sort.  Turning 
to  the  correspondence,  one  finds  the  journals  employing 
an  Australian  correspondent  to  be  few,  and  the  space 
accorded  small ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  columns  of 
'  Our  London  Correspondent '  are  everywhere,  running 
into  pages  every  month,  and  their  theme  embraces  all 
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doings  of  men,  a  history  a  considerable  part  of  which 
is  contributed  by  successful  New  Zealanders  at  '  home.' 
These  facts  strike  the  intelligent  visitor  with  great  force  : 
and  he  never  fails  to  remark  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
case  in  other  matters,  the  Press  certainly  appears  to  have 
led  the  public  (represented  them  perhaps  would  be  a 
better  word)  in  the  matter  of  joining  forces  with  the 
Australian  Commonwealth.  Now  when  mention  is 
made  of  Imperial  Federation  the  '  twelve  hundred 
good  reasons,'  which  were  so  largely  regarded  as  barring 
the  Australian  connexion,  have  not  their  counterpart  in 
the  many  thousands  of  miles  which  separate  us  from  the 
mother  country.  The  usual  view  is,  not  that  Imperial 
Federation  is  impossible  by  reason  of  distance,  but  that 
the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  formulating  the  bonds  which 
make  the  actual  federation  of  the  Empire  so  powerful. 
The  average  Colonist  knows  that  some  day  there  will  be 
a  full  and  complete  system,  in  which  the  shares  of  power, 
duty,  and  responsibility  will  be  defined  exactly  and  borne 
contentedly ;  that  the  day  is  far  off;  and  that  in  time  the 
Colony  must  be  prepared  for  anything  that  may  become 
necessary  in  the  gradual  development.  It  is  a  question 
of  how  much  the  Colony  is  prepared  to  endure,  and  that 
question  is  simplified  by  the  fact  that  it  has  endured, 
hitherto,  nothing  but  gratuitous  protection,  and  a  costless 
share  in  the  prestige  and  advantages  of  the  great  Empire 
of  which  every  one  of  its  people  is  proud. 

A  very  old  criticism  is  that  so  long  as  there  is  no 
conflict  between  sentiment  and  interest,  and  so  long 
only,  will  the  bond  of  Empire  be  valid  in  this  Colony. 
Rightly  viewed,  this  ought  to  be  a  prophecy  of  Imperial 
permanency,  for  it  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to 
imagine  how  it  can  ever  be  to  the  interest  of  any  Colony 
to  go  out  of  the  Empire.  But  the  criticism  was  not 
rightly  viewed  by  those  who  made  it  first.  They  said, 
'  Whenever  the  Empire  calls  for  a  soldier  to  help  fight  its 
battles,  or  a  pound  to  help  pay  the  cost  of  campaigning, 
all  the  long  line  of  loyal  speech  and  writing  in  our  records 
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will  be  found  to  be  hollow.  As  for  the  danger  of  foreign 
bombardment  of  our  harbours,  and  of  war  contributions 
at  the  point  of  foreign  bayonets,  the  very  first  idea  of 
such  things  will  certainly  shut  up  the  Imperial  connexion.' 
It  was  a  criticism  stoutly  protested  against  at  the  time. 
Among  the  weightiest  protests  was  one  from  that  staunch 
old  nobleman  Lord  Normanby,  who  got  his  experience 
of  Colonial  opinion  in  Queensland,  New  Zealand,  and 
Victoria,  each  of  which  Colonies  he  governed  in  the  name 
of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  In  the  year  1881,  when 
the  Royal  Princes  were  in  Melbourne  during  the  cruise 
of  the  Bacchante^  Lord  Normanby  took  occasion  to  say 
that  'he  had  resided  now  for  many  years  in  British 
Colonies,  and  whatever  their  other  characteristics  might 
be,  he  could  answer  for  their  loyalty  and  affection  for 
the  Queen,  and  their  love  for  the  Old  Country,  and 
that  Australia  had  given  full  proof  that  England  may 
rely  on  the  devotion  of  her  loyal  people  on  this  side  of 
the  world.'  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  justified 
this  opinion  of  the  old  nobleman  amply  by  their 
conduct  during  the  South  African  War.  New  South 
Wales,  indeed,  did  so  only  two  years  later,  when,  in 
1883,  that  Colony  sent  a  contingent  of  troops  to  the 
Soudan,  while  the  fate  of  General  Gordon  hung  in  the 
balance.  When  the  South  African  War  came  to  its 
climax,  there  was  no  demand  on  the  part  of  the  Empire 
for  soldiers  or  money  from  the  Colonies.  But  the 
Colonies  offered  and  sent  large  contingents  and  spent 
money  on  them,  and  throughout  their  broad  domains, 
however  opinions  differed  about  the  merits  of  the  war, 
there  was  practical  unanimity  that  the  Empire  must  be 
upheld. 

This  sentiment  was  strong  in  New  Zealand,  and  this 
Colony  sent,  in  proportion  to  its  numbers,  the  largest 
contingent  of  men  of  any  part  of  the  Empire,  not 
excepting  the  United  Kingdom.  The  flower  of  our 
youth  was  eager  for  the  service.  The  men  born  in  the 
Colony  flocked  to  the  camps  and  volunteered  in  far 
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greater  numbers  than  the  military  authorities  were 
authorised  to  accept ;  on  the  wharves,  as  the  transports 
cast  off,  great  crowds  assembled  to  wish  the  young 
men  '  God  speed,'  and  in  the  midst  of  the  crowds  stood 
fathers  and  mothers  resigned  to  the  sacrifice,  receiving 
the  respectful  sympathy  of  young  and  old,  of  high  and 
low.  Political  differences  disappeared ;  their  bitterest 
opponents  hastened  to  applaud  the  Government  which 
under  its  stalwart  Premier  had  taken  this  strong  Imperial 
departure. 

Facts  like  these  speak  for  themselves.  They  proclaim 
that  in  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand  the  Empire  is  a 
reality,  and  that  whatever  may  be  the  development  of 
the  present  Federation  towards  the  complete  ideal  for 
which  all  wish,  the  loyalty  of  the  people  which  has 
graduated  in  the  school  of  political  compromise  may 
be  relied  on  for  the  cheerful  acceptance  of  results. 
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